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PREFACE 



The Hxindred Lessons in English are designed to meet 
a condition and not a theory; to aid in solving certain 
problems of fact as they are, rather than to speculate 
upon principles and questions of what ought to be. 

With all our modern pedagogical methods, superior 
instructors, and improved facilities for teaching, it is 
true that students ought, after from seven to nine years 
of study, to come from our elementary schools equipped 
with a knowledge of English sufficient, at least, to en- 
able them to write a simple letter, in proper form, and 
with grammatical correctness; the fact is, however, as 
the author has observed after examining the work of 
hundreds of such students, that not one in fifty can 
write an ordinary business letter, in good form, with 
correct punctuation, free from numerous misspelled 
words, and without various grammatical inaccuracies. 

Twice yearly, from the common schools of our cities, 
hundreds of such students are graduated. Some of 
thefee, comparatively few, then enter the high schools, 
where, during their four years' course, an opportunity 
for correcting these deficiencies is offered; but, owing 
to unfavorable circumstances, many of them, unfor- 
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tunately the greater part, are unable to avail themselves 
of the advantages offered by the high schools, and after 
spending a year or two in the commercial schools, or 
others where short courses are given, they then take 
their places in the great industrial and commercial world. 

It is for these that this book is written. Its ends are 
therefore the practical and utilitarian rather than the 
theoretical and aesthetic. It does not aim at high rhe- 
torical and literary composition; but merely at the abil- 
ity to speak with grammatical accuracy, and to write a 
faultless letter. To set forth the principles of English 
syntax; to teach students how to spell; to drill them in 
matters of punctuation and capitalization; and to ac- 
quaint them with the best forms used in correspondence: 
this is the purpose of the book. 

There are one hundred lessons, each supplied with an 
exercise in Spelling, containing about fifty carefully 
selected words. Of these spelling exercises, fifty consisf; 
of lists of words divided into syllables and accompanied 
with short concise definitions; the other fifty dictation 
exercises are selections from the best English writers, 
the words to be learned being printed in heavy-faced 
type, and the meaning to be deduced from the context, 
or looked up in the dictionary. These extracts, while 
intended primarily as exercises in spelling, will serve in- 
cidentally as lessons in punctuation, and as models of 
the best English prose composition. Of the " Hundred 
Lessons," forty are devoted to English Syntax. A 
brief introductory paragraph states the principle iu 
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(luestion; and ail exercise of several iHualtrative sen- 
tences to be written by the student serves to fix thor- 
oughly in his mind the principle involved. Twenty 
lessons in Correspondence are also offered, ten of which 
are accompanied by facsimile models of the letters and 
envelope addresses. In each case a letter, with envelope, 
is to be written by the student. Ten lessons in Syn- 
onyms are intended to drill students in word discrimi- 
nation; while lessons in Greek and Latin roots and pre- 
fixes serve to increase the student's knowledge of Eng- 
lish Etymology. Four lessons in Sentence Structure; 
two in Paragraphing; and two in Paraphrase are also 
given. The Appendix contains chapters on The Parts 
of a Letter, Rules of Punctuation, Capitalization, Syl- 
labication and Compound Words. 

The "Hundred Lessons" are not grouped according 
to subjects; but they are so arranged as to secure a 
regular and continuous review of all topics. This makes 
it possible for students to begin the book at any lesson, 
proceed to the end, return to Lesson I, and stop at the 
point of beginning. Moreover, the book is so arranged, 
that those desiring a still shorter course may, beginning 
with Lesson I, omit every alternate lesson, and still cover 
the most important points. 

As to the general substance of the book, the author 
makes no claim to novelty; that would scarcely be ex- 
pected in a subject so old and oft-presented as elemen- 
tary English. The justification for the book, however, 
lies in its adaptation to commercial schools and to stu- 
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dents desiring a short course in the essentials of English. 
In providing for this want the author hopes that he may 
perhaps have supplied a much-needed link in the long 
chain of English text-books. 

For many important suggestions obtained from nu- 
merous works on elementary English, acknowledgments 
of indebtedness are due; also to Miss Bertha Crocker 
for invaluable aid in the preparation of the manuscripts, 
and to Mr. A. G. Lobeck for efficient help in the exami- 
nation of the proof-sheets, the author here desires to 
express his obligations and gratitude. 
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TO THE TEACHEH 

The "Hundred Lessons in English" is not one of that 
class of manuals described as " text-books that teach." 
It is not for a moment intended to supply the place of 
the teacher, but merely to aid him in the prosecution 
of his work. Its value to the student will depend, to 
a large extent, upon its being supplemented by the in- 
struction of a thorough, capable, and well-equipped 
teacher. It is presupposed that the students w^ho will 
use the book are familiar with the elementary principles 
of English grammar; such matters have therefore been 
excluded. In those cases where these fundamentals 
are seen to be needed, and such cases are by no means 
infrequent, it will remain for the teacher to supply them. 
Moreover, the book does not deal in matters of theory or 
in elaborate explanations; these also are left to the dis- 
cretion of the instructor. Where time allows, occasional 
exercises in theme-writing are especially recommended; 
and if possible a small amount of time should be devoted 
to class-work in reading. The author makes a practice 
of giving one day of each week to the reading of some 
English classic like Shakespeare's Macbeth, or The Mer- 
chant of Venice. 

In preparing the " Hundred Lessons in English," the 
Standard Dictionary has been followed in matters of 
spelling, syllabication, and other disputed points. i 
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LESSON I 

AGREEMENT OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

In every sentence, the verb must agree in number 
with its subject. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Three and three is — are six. 

2 The sum of three and three is— are six. 

3 The jury wa8-''-were a long time in reaching their 

— its decision. -- 

4 The sum of fifteen dollars was — were expended on 

the enterprise. . . 

5 A large number of errors has — were detected. 

6 Several errors was— were detected. 

7 Pride and poverty make — makes a bad mixture, 

8 Every one of them deny— denies the report. 

9 Each of the boys was — were very studious. 

10 A large number of people was—were present. 

11 Mathematics is — are not interesting to me. 

12 I thought you was —were going to be present at the 
wedding. 

1 
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13 Fifteen dollars was — toere expended on the enter- 

prise.^ 

14 The committee was — were faithful to the last.^ 

15 Either of the men is — a/re worth ^ million.^ 

1 6 Wasn't — WerenH you in New York last year? 

17 A set of ten volumes was — were presented to the 

teacher. 

18 Nothing but trials and disappointments seems ^ 

seem to await me. 

19 Every street and every alley was — were filled with 

people. 

20 To this cause, no doubt, is — are. due all the 

failures. 

21 More than one man has — have been discouraged 

by similar causes. 

22 The trampling of horses' hoofs was — were heard on 

the stones of the pavement. 

23 Not one of the soldiers wa^ — were saved. 

24 The infinite number of the stars impress — impresses 

one with the vastness of the universe. 

25 In front of the building stands — stand four large 

marble vases. 

26 A tall man with a little boy was — were walking 

leisurely through the deserted street. 

'Occasionally the subject of a sentence, though in the plural 
form, refers so obviously to a singular idea, that it is allowable, on 
the ground of usage, to employ a singular verb. Example: Ten 
dollars was paid for that book, 

^Certain collective nouns, though strictly requiring a singular 
verb, when, instead of referring to the class as a whole, they refer 
more particularly to the members which compose the class, are 
allowed, on the ground of usage, to take a plural verb. Ex^raple: 
In America, the people are the lawmakers. ^ 

'The words either ^ neither , each, every, and the like, re^^** ♦o 
objects considered separately, and are therefore singular. j 1/ 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 



27 Eaeh of the trains has — have a sleepen 
2J?^ ^l of the churches has — have tall spires. 

29 Wluch of these hats looks — look the best? 

30 Neither of the boys writes — vmte legibly. 
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SPELLING 

pel' y syl la ble, a word 
containing two or more 

» syllables 

ac crae% to pile up 

ac cu' mu late, to, collect 
or amass 

col laf er al, property or 
money given as secur- 

ity 

com bi na' tion, things 
brought together 

con sign ee', a person to 
whom goods are sent 

con sign' or, one who en- 
trusts goods 

dis crep' an cy, a varia- 
tion 



b 



for' felt, to lose the right 
to anything 

in teg' ri ty, honor, up- 
rightness 
^'ne go' ti a ble, transfera- 
ble in business 

prom' is so ry, containing 
a promise 

re mu ner a' tion, value 
given for service 

sure'ty, a guarantee or 
r'-'-^dsmau 



EXERCISE 

swin' dler, a dishonest 
person 

ab bre' vi ate, to cut short 
abridge', to omit unes- 
sential things 
ar' ti san, a skilled work- 
man 

auctioneer', one who 
sells goods to the high- 
est bidder 

dez'terous, skilful in 
handling things 

ef fi' cient, capable or use- 
ful 

ac' cu ra cy, correctness or 

exactness 
ex or' bi tant, beyond the 

normal 

ex pend' i ture, an outlay 
of money 

al Ic' vi ate, to decrease 
pain or suffering 

cen' sus, an enumeration 
of inhabitants 

gel' a tine, a jelly-like sub- 
stance 

sal e ra' tus, a baking 
powder 
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nu' triment, nourishment. 

par a ta ble, pleasant to 
the taste 

con vince', to establish be- 
lief in some fact * 

crea^ ture, something 
created 

eel' cr y, a common vege- 
table 

f er' ti lizc, to enrich, as the 
soil 

cor' nice, a decorative pro- 
jection 

cor' ri dor, a hallway or 
passageway 

par ti' tion, a wall divid- 
ing an enclosure into 
compartments 

pa vil' ion, an enclosure 
imder a single roof 

am mo' ni a, one of the al- 
kali class 

a poth' e ca ry, a drug- 
gist 



mag ne' sia, a chemical 
substance 

di ag no' sis, an cJiMliii- 

nation to determine 
the nature of a disease 

ho me op' a thy, one of 

the schools of medi- 
cine 

ca tarrh', an affection of 
the mucous mem- 
brane 

con ta' gious, easily con- 
tracted 

era' ni um, the upper part 
of the skull 

embel'lish, to make 
beautiful 

ac cuse', to impeach or 
blame 

an nu' i ty, an annual al- 
lowance 

cor rob' rate, to give 
confirmation to a faco 



LESSON II 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 
Write the following selection, supplying the proper 
pimctuation. Consult the Appendix, page 369, for 
rules of punctuation. 

From Nathaniel Hawthorne 
The town-crier has rung his bell at a distant comer 
and little Annie stands in her father's doorstep trying; to 
hear what the man with the loud voice is talking about 

- ■ AM 
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jet me listen too Oh he is telling the people that an 
elephant aad a lioij as* a royal tigej and a horse with 
horns and other strange beasts from foreign countries 
have come to town and will receive all visitors who 
choose to wait upon them Perhaps little Annie would 
like to go Yes I can see that the pretty child is weary 
of this wide and pleasant street with the green trees 
flinging their shade across the quiet sunshine and the 
pavements and the sidewalks all as clean as if the house- 
maid had just swept them with her broom She feels 
that impulse to go strolling away that longing after 
the mystery of the great world which many children 
feel and which I felt in my childhood Little Annie 
shall take a ramble with me See^ I do but hold out my 
hand and like some bright bird in the sunny air with her 
blue silk frock fluttering upwarc(6 she comes bounding 
on tiptoe across the street 

Smooth back your brown curls Annie and let me 
tie on your bonnet and we will set forth What a 
strange couple to go on their rambles together One 
walks in black attire with a measured step and a heavy 
brow, and his thoughtful eyes bent down while the gay 
little girl trips lightly along as if she were forced to keep 
hold of my hand lest her feet should dance away from 
the earth Yet there is sympathy between us If I 
pride myself on anything it is because I have a smile 
that children love and on the other hand there are few 
grown ladies that could entice me from the side of little 
Annie for I delight to let my mind go hand in hand with 
the mind of a sinless child So come Annie but if I 
moralize as we go do not listeft to me only look about 
you and be merry 
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Now we turn the comer Here are hacks with twol 
horses and stage-coaches with four thimdering to meet ' 
each other and trucks and carts moving at a slower 
pace being heavily laden with barrels from the wharves 
and here are rattling gigs which perhaps will be smashed 
to pieces before our eyes Hitherward also comes a 
man trundling a wheelbarrow along the pavement Is 
not little Annie afraid of such a tumult No she does 
not even shrink closer to my side but passes on with 
fearless confidence a happy child amidst a great throng 
of grown people who pay the same reverence to her 
infancy that they would to extreme old age Nobody 
jostles her all turn aside Now her eyes brighten with 
pleasure A street musician has seated himself on the 
steps of yonder church and pours forth his straijis to 
the busy town a melody that has gone astray among 
the tramp of footsteps the buzz of voices and the war 
of passing wheels Who heeds the poor organ grinder 

Extract from Twice-told Tales 
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a me' na ble, subject to 

the law 
mon' syl la ble, a word 

having one syllable 
prim' 1 tive, original form 
ac cepf anccy the act of 

receiving 
cler' ic al, pertaining to a 

clerk or amanuensis 
disburse^ to pay out 

money 



in sor yen cy, the state 

of bankruptcy 

com pu ta' tion^ dealing 
with numbers 

mo nop' list, one who 

has full control of any- 
thing 

pre' mi urn, a prize 

re mif tance, money sent 
in payment of a bill 
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stip'ulate, to state cer- 
tain conditions 

8UC cess' fuly obtaining 
what one desires 

a ban' don, to leave or to 
renounce a thing 

ap prcn' tice, one e n - 
gaged in learning a 
trade or art 

ar' chi tect, a builder 

a bil' i ty, power to act 

ca' pa ble, having power 
to do 
^c counf ant, one skilled 
in bookkeeping 

al loV ance, a sum of 
money stipulated 

e CO nom' i caly saving; 
frugal 

a' li as, called otherwise 

hand' ker chief, a small 
cloth carried in the 
pocket 

serv' ice a ble, useful ; 
durable 

scis' sors, small shears 
used for cutting 

eel' lu loid, a compound 
resembling hard rub- 
ber 

cor re spend', to be sym- 
metrical; to write let- 
ters 

era' sure, something 
rubbed out 

con demn', to assign to 
punishment 



choc' o late, a common 
beverage 

mo las' ses, a sweet syrup 

de li' cious, pleasant to 
the taste 

con' sti tute, establish or 
compose 

con trib' ute, to give 
along with others 

ba na' na, one of the trop- 
ical fruits 

as par' a gus, a common 
vegetable 

ag' ri cul ture, the culti- 
vation of grains and 
vegetables 

cul' ti vate, to improve 
with care 

bou doir', a lady's cham- 
ber 

ceil' ing, the upper wall 
or surface of a room 

mor' tise, an incision 
made to receive an- 
other piece cut to fit it 

ob serv' a to ry, a favor- 
able place from which 
to secure a view 

de baf a ble, open to dis- 
cussion 

ac' id, a substance with a 
sour taste 

al' ka li, a substance 
which will neutralize 
an acid 
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LESSON III 

THE APOSTROPHE TO DENOTE POSSESSION 

To form the possessive, add the apostrophe and s to 
all singular nouns whether or not they end in s, and to 
plural nouns not ending in s. Plural nouns ending 
in s add simply the apostrophe. The names of business 
firms and the like add the apostrophe and s to the last 
name only. 

Write the following sentences, making the italicized 
words possessive :i 

1 Are you reading J ohn^ hook? 

2 I have just bought a new set of Dickens works. 

3 I have been studying Bryant and Straiton>Bus\nes8 

Manual. 

4 Here is the payment of the first month rent. 

5 I took a four yeah course at Harvard. 

6 We are all familiar with the /oa^ remark about the 

grapes. 

7 These goods all came from Arnold and Constdtte^ 

store. 

8 Men^youthSy and boys clothing for sale here. 

9 The witness testimony was thought to be false. 

10 The actors fimd was established by Edwin Booth. 

11 Is that a boy or a girl hat hanging over there? 

12 I visited at the Joneses. 

•The chief difficulties in the use of the apostrophe lie in the 
failure to add the s when using the apostrophe with a singular noun 
which ends in s, as, for example, Holmes's poems; also in failinpc to 
put the apostrophe in the right place when using it with a plural 
DQun endmg in s^ as, for example^ a two-days' march, 
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13 Six months interest is due on this note. 

14 They were reading one of Beaumont and Fletcher 

plays. 

15 One duty ought never to be neglected. 

16 A Child Garden of Verses was written by Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 

17 He would not take his father or mother advice. 

18 Where did you spend your last summer vacation? 

19 I witnessed a beautiful production of Shakespeare 

Julius Csesar. 

20 All the students names were written in the register. 

21 The examination was held at the regents oflSce in 

the city of Albany. 

22 Preachers salaries are smaller than they should be. 

23 Wonderful bargains were offered at Smith and Gray. 

24 Have you read Keats poems? 

25 I attended John D, Rockefeller, Jr. Bible class. 
2G The countesses celebrated the ^princess birthda3^ 

27 MeUj vHrmen, and children shoes. 

28 Warren Hastings trial took place in Westminster 

Hall. 

29 The earth is the Lord and the fulness thereof. 

30 These are the laws of nature and of natwi^ God. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Robert Louis Stevenson 

During his residence in London, the accomplished 
Prince Florizel of Bohemia gained the affection of all 
glasses by the seduction of his manner and by a well- 
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considered generosity. He was a remarkable man 
even by what was known of him; and that was but a 
small part of what he actually did. Although of a 
placid temper in ordinary circumstances, and accus- 
tomed to take the world with as much philosophy 
as any plowman, the Prince of Bohemia was not with- 
out a taste for ways of life more adventurous and 
eccentric than that to which he was destined by 
birth. Now and then, when he fell into a low humor, 
when there was no laughable play to witness in any 
of the London theaters, and when the season of the 
year was unsuitable to those field sports in which he ' 
excelled all competitors, he would sunmion his con- 
fidant and Master of the Horse, Colonel Geraldine, 
and bid him prepare himself against an evening 
ramble. The Master of the Horse was a young 
officer of a brave and even temerarious disposition. 
He greeted the news with delight, and hastened to 
make ready. Long practice and a varied acquaint- 
ance of life had given him a singular facility in dis- 
guise; he could adapt not only his face and bearing, 
but his voice and almost his thoughts, to those of any 
rank, character, or nation; and in this way he diverted 
attention from the Prince, and sometimes gained 
admission for the pair into strange societies. The 
civil authorities were never taken into the secret of 
these adventures; the imperturbable courage of the 
one and the ready invention and chivalrous devotion 
of the other had brought them through a score of 
dangerous passes; and they grew in confidence as 
time went on. 
One evening in March' they were driven by a shar]p 
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fall of sleet into an oyster bar in the immediate 
neighborhood of Leicester Square. Colonel Ger- 
aldine was dressed and painted to represent a person 
connected with the Press, in reduced circmnstances; 
while the Prince had as usual, travestied his appear- 
ance by the addition of false whiskers and a pair of 
large adhesive eyebrows. These lent him a shaggy 
and weather-beaten air, which, for one of his urbanity , 
formed the most impenetrable disguise. Thus 
equipped, the commander and his satellite sipped 
their brandy and soda in security/ V^ 

Extract from Thb Suicide Club 



LESSON IV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Aim, Endeavor, Strive, Struggle 

. These words have in common the general idea of 
"trying." Aim means to try to do that which one 
has arbitrarily set out to accomplish; endeavor means 
to try to accomplish what one feels to be his duty; 
strive means to try to secure that which he desires; 
and struggle means to try to secure that which one 
feels he must have. 
1 When Charlie Brown was a little lad, he made up 
his mind that he would ... to be a states- 
man. 
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2 The young lady was very much devoted to her 

religion, and strongly to lead a 

Christian life. 

3 I am so anxious to win the prize that I shall 

• . . . earnestly to secure it. 

4 The man soon found that he had been entrapped; 

but he made a desperate .... to free 
himself. 

5 Although I am not interested in mathematics, 

nevertheless I make every .... to do my 
work faithfully. 

6 As a rule, the man who . • . • is bound to 

succeed. 

7 Every one should ... to secure the highest 

place in his chosen line of activity. 

8 To shake off the evils of intemperance requires a 

.... almost superhuman. 

Encourage^ Impel, Urge 

These words possess in common the idea of " causing 
one to act.'' Encourage means to rouse the weak; 
impel means to be actuated by one's own inner mo- 
tives; urge means to be incited by influences from 
without. 

1 The poor sick boy waS^ greatly ... .by the 
presence of the doctor. 
•^ 2 My desire to stand high in the class . . . . me 
to put forth my best effort. . o. 

3 The general . .'. .""the brave soldiers to 
press on. 



te 
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4 When one stands at the brink of a precipice, he is 

often . .^ . to jump over. 

5 Xenophon relates how his soldiers had become so 

disheartened that it was necessary to use every 
means to . 'r^/ . them. 

6 Old Charley was so lazy a horse that we had to 

keep . . "^. him along. 

7 Many people can be C' . . . and . 'h . . 

to accomplish that which of themselves they 
would never be . ". 'T' . to do. 



Abandon, Desert, Forsake 

These words possess in common the idea of "leav- 
ing'' something. Abandon means to leave anything 
in a legitimate manner; desert means to leave some 
object, contrary to one's duty; forsake means to leave 
a person in a dishonorable manner. 

1 I had intended to compete for the prize, but I 

have since . .j . . the idea. 

2 In the dead of night, the sentinel . -»^ . .his 

post. 

3 True friends will not . . Sr- . us in the hour of 

need. 

4 Many yoimg men of Europe . .i- . . the army 

and come to America. 

5 After the firemen had saved all the inmates, they 

. . y ..• the house to the mercy of the flames. 

6 The naughty Jessica . . ^ . her father, old 

Shylock, and eloped with Lorenzo. 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From George Eliot 

It was a wood of beeches and limes, with here and 
there a light, silver-stemmed birch — ^just the sort of 
wood most haunted by the nymphs; you see their 
white sun-lit limbs gleaming athwart the boughs or 
peeping from behind the smooth-sweeping outline of a 
tall lime; you hear their soft liquid laughter — ^but if you 
look with a too curious sacrilegious eye they vanish 
behind the silvery beeches, they make you believe 
that their voice was only a running brooklet, perhaps 
they metamorphose themselves into a tawny squirrel 
that scampers away and mocks you from the topmost 
bough. Not a grove with measured grass or rolled 
gravel for you to tread upon, but with narrow, hollow- 
shaped earthly paths, edged with faint dashes of 
delicate moss — paths which look as if they were made 
by the free will of the trees and underwood, moving 
reverently aside to look at the tall queen of the white- 
footed nymphs. 

There are various orders of beauty, causing men to 
make fools of themselves in various styles, from the 
desperate to the sheepish; but there is one order of 
beauty which seems made to turn the heads not only 
of men, but of all intelligent mammals, even of women. 
It is a beauty like that of kittens, or very small downy 
ducks making gentle rippling noises with their soft 
bills, or babies just beginning to toddle and to engage 
in conscious mischief — a beauty with which you can 
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never be angry, but that you feel ready to cru&. 
inability to comprehend the state of mind into which 
it throws you. It is of little use for me to tell you 
that Hetty's cheek was like a rose-petal, that dimples 
played about her pouting lips, that her large dark eyes 
hid a soft roguishness under their long lashes, and 
that her curly hair, though all pushed back under her 
round cap while she was at work, stole back in dark 
delicate rings on her forehead, and about her white 
shell-like ears; it is of little use for me to say how 
lovely was the contour of her pink-and-white necker- 
chief, tucked into her low plum-colored stuff bodice, 
or how the linen butter-making apron, with its bib, 
seemed a thing to be imitated in silk by duchesses, 
since it fell in such charming lines, or how her brown 
stockings and thick-soled buckled shoes lost all that 
clumsiness which they must certainly have had when 
empty of her foot and ankle — of little use unless you 
have seen a woman who affected you as Hetty affected 
her beholders, for otherwise, though you might con- 
jure up the image of a lovely woman, she would not 
in the least resemble that distracting kitten-like 
maiden. I might mention all the divine charms of a 
bright spring day, but if you had never in your life 
utterly forgotten yourself in straining your eyes 
after the mounting lark, or in wandering through the 
still lanes when the fresh-opened blossoms fill them 
with a sacred, silent beauty like that of fretted aisles, 
where would be the use of my descriptive catalogue? 
I could never make you know what I meant by a bright 
spring day. 

Extract from Adam Bbdb 
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LESSON V 

LETTER ORDERING GOODS 

Write a letter from number 22 State Street, Akron, ' 
Ohio, present date, to the Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, New York, ordering at wholesale prices, three 
small-sized pocket kodaks> one large cartridge kodak, 
six small brownie kodaks, and one dozen packages 
developing powders. State that you must have the 
goods within two weeks, otherwise that you do not want 
them. Tell them that the last two dozen rolls of films 
which you received from them were defective and oould 
not be used; ask them whether they will exchange 
them for new ones or give you credit for them. Use 
some conventional complimentary close and add your 
signature. Address properly a standard-size business 
envelope for the letter. 

In writing this letter, obsepve carefully the model 
letter; also consult the Appendix, page 355, for general 
directions. In a letter ordering goods, the various items 
of the order should be placed on separate lines, all 
beginning at the regular paragraph point. In business 
letters it is customary to use figures, instead of writing 
numbers in words, except in the case of sums of money 
when the amount is written in words and repeated in 
figures enclosed within parentheses. Be careful to place 
all sentences referring to the same general subject in the 
same paragraph; and begin a new paragraph when there 
is a decided change of subject. 
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Envelope Address 




SPELLING EXERCISE 



ad ver' tise ment, a notice 
to attract attention 

ad vis' a ble, prudent or 
desirable 

com mer' cial, relating to 
business 

com mis' sioiiy an allow- 
ance made to an agent 
for negotiating busi- 
ness transactions 

CO op' er ate, to work 
along with another 

CO parf ner ship, a busi- 
ness enterprise in 
which two or more are 
interested 

em bez' zle, to appropri- 
ate money dishonestly 



el' e va tor, a contrivance 
for lifting persons or 
freight to the upper 
floors of a building 

for' ger y, the imitation 
of signatures for dis- 
honest purposes 

fraud' u lent, dishonest . 

in' vent o ry, an enumer- 
ation of stock 

op er a' tion, a certain 
action 

pro per' tion, relation of 
two or more quan- 
tities 

resource', capital or 
money 
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tes ti mo' ni al, a state- 
ment which testifies to 
one's character 

trans ac' tion, the nego- 
tiation of any busi- 
ness 

ac cess' i ble, that which 
may be approached 

ac quire', to gain, or se- 
cure 

au' di tor, one who ex- 
amines the accounts of 
another 

car' pen ter, a builder in 
timber 

ex pe' ri ence, knowledge 
gained from practice 

fa cir i ty, ease of accom- 
plishment 

ag'gregate, an entire 
amount 

ex pen' sive, costing 
much 

ex tor' tion, extravagant 
exaction 

ar' bi tra iy, unreason- 
able, dogmatic 

al'ternate, not succes- 
sive 

civ il i za' tion, cultiva- 
tion, opposed to sav- 
agery 

sug' ar, a sweet sub^tauce 



pro vi' sion, a supply of 
food 

cri' sis, a critical moment 

crit' ic al ly, with dis- 
crimination 

hor' ti cul ture, cultiva- 
tion of vegetables and 
flowers 

dor' mi to ry^ a place for 
sleeping 

ex' te ri or, the outside of 
anything 

pi az' za, a veranda or 

covered porch 
ro tun' da, the part of a 

building under a dome 

ar' ni ca, a medicine 

ar' se nic, a poisonous 
substance 

in finn' a ry, a hospital 

me die' i nal, a substance 
with healing qualities 

chol' e ra, a contagious 
disease 

con vales' cence, the 

state of regaining one's 
health 

e nu' mer ate, to count 

ac quit' tal, the formal 
release from an accu- 
sation 

de fend' ant, one who is 
accused by a plaintiff 
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LESSON VI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the incorrect 
italicized words: 

1 I never knew any one to behave so bad — ba^y. 

2 I never felt more awkward — awkwardly in my life. 

3 Do you know if — whether John has gone? 

4 If you don't speak more distinct — distinctly y I can't 

imderstand you. 
6 This tree is over eighty foot—f^t high. 

6 I like Charles better than any body — any body else. 

7 Of my two brothers, John is the oldest — older. 

8 It was generally known that he — him and I were 

friends. 

9 Her sister and she — her were in the same class. 

10 He included my brother and / — me in the invitation. 

11 Father and me — I are just like two brothers. 

12 If I wa^ him — were he, I would accept the offer. 

13 Whom — who are you going to vote for? 

14 Charles went with James and / — m£. 

15 He sprung — sprang upon the man before we knew 

it. 

16 He has simply mistaken — mistook one for the other. 

17 Before we left, no one had spoke — spoken. 

18 The bell was rang — rung at the regular time. 

19 The family was at last forsook — forsaken. 

20 When you came — come to us yesterday, we did not 

know you. 

21 The water we drunk — drank was especially fine. 

22 A man at the masthead blew—blowed the whistle, 
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23 A man with two boys vxis — loere already oo the 

spot. 

24 Pride and poverty makes — make a bad mix- 

ture. 

25 Neither one nor the other was — were pleased. 

26 There is— are at least two men to one woman. 

27 Either of the men are — is worth a million. 

28 That is a ten-stories — ten-story building. 

29 Our minister donH — doesn't believe in spiritualism. 

30 ArenH — aint you going to the lecture? 

31 Were — was you ever in Chicago? 

32 There don't — doesn't seem to be any time for such 

things any more. 

33 I was the eldest — elder of the two brothers. 

34 I have not seen him this — these twenty year — 

years. 

35 He is much mm-e bolder — bolder than his brother. 



SPELLING EXERCISE 

a man u en' sis, one who cor po ra' tion, a body al- 

does clerical work; a lowed by law to act as 

secretary or clerk an individual 

as sign ee', one to whom guar an tee', to assure or 

certain interests are to warrant 

entrusted em ploy e'., a person who 

commit' tee, persons to is employed 

whom certain matters en' ter prise, a certain 

are referred business 

com pen' sate, to give a in ac' cu ra cy, a mistake 

reward or error 
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in vest' ment, putting 
money into the form of 
property 

pen' sion, an annual al- 
lowance given for past 
service 

prop o si' tion, an offer; 
a statement of condi- 
tions 

re spec' tive ly, taken in 
order 

un for' tu nate, attended 
with ill fortune 

un prof it a ble, not 

bringing proper reward 

ac' tu al, certain or true 

ad ap ta' tion, the act of 
fitting one thing to an- 
other 

ca' ter er, one who sup- 
plies refreshments 

com pos' i tor, a type- 
setter 

inabil'ity, lack of ca- 
pability or power 

in ca' pa ble, incompetent 
or unfit 

an' nu al, every year 

ex traV a gant, prodigal 

m expense; wasteful of 

money 



im prov' i dent, H©t in- 
clined to look ahead 

al to geth' er, in combi- 
nation 

CO logne', a toilet water 

CO in' ci dence, a remark- 
able occurrence of two. 
or more events at the 
same time 

ve ran' da, a kind of piaz- 
za or porch 

chlo' ro form, an anaes- 
thetic producing in- 
sensibility to pain 

op ti' cian, a physician 
^ who treats diseases of 
the eye 

phy si' cian, a doctor 

dys pep' si a, impaired di- 
gestion 

diph the' ri a, a disease of 
the throat 

dis' lo cate, to put out of 

proper position 

pul' mo na ry, that which 
pertains to the lungs 

en vi' ronment, surround 
ings 

ad' e quate, equal to 

ar raign', to bring before 
a magistrate 
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doc' u ment, 

statement 



a written 



al lop' a thy, one of the 
schools of medicine 

am pu ta' tion, the act of 
sundering a member of 
the body 

bron chi' tis, a disease of 
the bronchial mem- 
brane 



com' fort a ble, absence^ 

of pain; a contented 

condition 
au' di tory, pertaining to 

the ear or sense of 

hearing 
mus' cles, fleshy tisf:iio 

covering the bones 
el e men' ta ry, simple or 

fundamental 
ac ces' so ry, an aid 



LESSON VII 



CAPITALIZATION 



Refer to the Appendix, page 362, for rules of cap- 
italization. 

Write the following expressions, placing capitals 
where they should be: 

1 a stitch in time saves nine. 

2 tell me not in mournful numbers, life is but an 

empty dream. 

3 who was it who said: " all that glitters is not gold"? 

4 the heavens declare the glory of god, and the firma- 

ment showeth his handiwork. 

5 scott was the author of kenilworth. 

6 the form of the Shakespearian sonnet is somewhat 

different from the Italian form. 

7 death and famine, hand in hand, hold sway through- 

out the land. 




11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
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we shall go on tuesday, the third of January. 

he cried, "o joy, i am saved at last." 

the committee consisted of John spencer, a.m.; John 

green, ph.d.; n. 1. andrews, ll.d.; and henry 

potter, esq. 

the items of the bill are as follows: roll-top desk, 

office chair, center table, book-case, 
the merry wives of Windsor was written by william 

Shakespeare, 
mr. robertson delivered an interesting lecture on 

the subject: the relation of capital to labor, 
people came representing all parts, the north, the 

south, the east, and the west, 
new hampshire is east of Vermont, 
there can be no doubt that '' honesty is the best 

policy.'' 
mr. henry irving, my dear sir. 
we remain, yours very truly, smith, gray & eo. 
we crossed the atlantic ocean, stopped at the parker 

house, visited the english department of harvard 

college, and then saw rip van winkle at the 

Columbia theatre, 
napoleon, emperor of france, was banished to the 

island of st. helena. 
the Packard commercial school, east 23d st., new 

york. 
received payment, two hundred and twenty dollars. 
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DICTATION 

Learii the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From Henry Ward Beecher 

Another name is added to the roll of those whom 
the world will not willingly let die. A few years 
since, storm-clouds filled his heaven, and obloquy, 
slander, and bitter lies rained down upon him. The 
clouds are all blown away; under a serene sky General 
Grant laid down his life and the whole nation wept. 
The path to his tomb is worn by the feet of innumer- 
able pilgrims. 

The mildewed lips of slander are silent, and even 
criticism hesitates lest some incautious word should 
mar the history of the modest, gentle, magnanimous 
warrior. The whole nation watched his passage 
through himiiliating misfortunes with unfeigned 
sympathy — the whole world sighed when his life 
ended. At his burial the unsworded hands of those 
whom he had fought lifted his bier and bore him to 
his tomb with love and reverence. 

The South had laid the foundation of her industry, 
her commerce, and her very commonwealth upon 
slavery. It was slavery that inspired her councils, 
that engorged her philanthropy, that corrupted her 
political economy and theology, that disturbed 
all the ways of active politics — ^broke up sympathy 
between North and South. The hand that fired upon 
-Sumter exploded the mine under the flood rock of 
slavery and opened the way to civilization. The 
spark that was there kindled fell upon the North like 
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fire upon auttiinnal prairies. Men came together in 
the presence of this universal calamity with sudden 
fusion; the whole land became a military school. 
But the Northern armies once organized, an amiable 
folly of conciliation began to show itself. Some 
peaceable way out of the war was hoped for. Gen- 
erals seemed to fight so that no one should be hurt. 
The South had smelted into a flowing mass; it believed 
in its course with an infatuation that would have been 
glorious if the cause had been better; it put its whole 
soul into it and struck hard. For two years the war lin- 
gered, unmarked by great deeds. Lincoln, sad and 
sorrowful, felt the moderation of his generals and 
longed for a man of iron mold, who had but two words 
in his military vocabulary — victory or annihilation. 
He was coming; he was heard from at Henry and 
Donelson. Three great names were rising to sight — 
Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, and another, larger than 
any. Grant. 

His plans were large, his undiscouraged will was 
patient to obduracy. He was not fighting for repu- 
tation, nor for the display of generalship, nor for a 
future presidency. He had but one motive, and 
that as intense as life itself — the subjugation of the 
rebellion and the restoration of the broken Union. 
He embodied the feelings of the common people; he 
was their perfect representative. The war was waged 
for the maintenance of the Union, the suppression 
of armed resistance, and, at length, for the eradica- 
tion of slavery. Every step, from Donelson to Appo- 
mattox, evinced with increasing intensity this, his 
one terrible purpose. He never wavered, turned 
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aside, nor dallied; he waded through blood to the 
horses' bridles. 

The moment that the South lay panting and help- 
less upon the ground, Grant carried himself with 
magnanimous and sympathetic consideration. He 
imposed no htmiiliating conditions, spared the feelings 
of his antagonists, sent home the disbanded Southern 
men with food and with horses for working their crops, 
and when a revengeful spirit in the Executive chair 
showed itself, and threatened the chief Southern 
generals. Grant, with a holy indignation, interposed 
himself and compelled his superior to relinquish 
his r^h purpose. He never forgot that the South 
was a part of the country. 

Extract from a Eulogy on General Grant 



LESSON VIII 

ETYMOLOGY: LATIN ROOTS 

Prefixes 

Learn the meanings of the following prefixes, and 
write two English words in which they enter into 
combination: 

a-, ab-, abs-, = from . contra- = against 

or away de- = down or off. 

ad- = to dis- = apart or away from 

ante- = before ex- = out or from 

bi- = two extra- = beyond 

circtun- = around ' in- = in, into, or on 

con- = with or together intra- = within 
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intro- = within or into re- = again or back 

in- = not retro- = back 

juxta- = near se- = apart 

non- = not sub- = under or after 

ob- = against subter- ■= under 

post- -= after super- = over 

pre- = before trans- = across, beyond 

pro- = for or forward or through 

preter- = beyond ultra- = beyond or ex- 

per- = through tremely 



Suffixes 

Write two English words having the following suf- 
fixes: 

The following noun-suffixes denote the agent, that is, 
the one who or which does the thing: 
-an, -ant, -ent, -ary, -ate, -eer, -ier, -ist, -or, -ice, 
-ment, -mony, -ure, -ite, -ee, -ive 

The following noun-suffixes express an act, state, 
quality, or condition: 

-ance, -ence, -ancy, -ency, -age, -acy, -ity, -ty, -ion, 
-ism, -ment, -mony, -tude, -ure 

The following adjective-suffixes express being, like- 
ness, or relation to: 

-ac, -al, -an, -ar, -ary, -ent, -ic, -ical, -ile, -id, -ine, 
-cry 

The following adjective-suffixes express abounding in 
and having the quality of: . 
-ate, -ose, -ous, -ulent, -aceous, -acious 
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The following adjective-suffixes indicate that which 
may be: 

-able, -ible, -ble, -ile 

Verb-suffixes: 
-ate, -fy, -ise, -ize 

Numerals 

Write two English words derived from the following 
Latin numerals: 

unus = one; duo, bis, bi = two; tres, tri = three; 
qttatuor = four; quinque = five; sex = six; septem 
= ssven; octo = eight; novem = nine; decern = 
ten; duodecim = twelve; centum = one hundred; 
mille = one thousand; primus = first; secundus = 
second 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
^ heavy type. 

From Thomas Jefferson 

When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the ^ political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to a separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
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among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just power 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forriW to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their former systems of government.* The 
history of the present king of Great Britain is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this let facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
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rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by 
the authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown; and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; and that as free and 
independent states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
independent states may of right do. 

And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fof tunes, 
and our most sacred honor. 

Extract from The Declaration op Independence 



LESSON IX 

CAN AND MAY: COULD AND MIGHT 

To -denote ability and possibility, use can and could, 
to denote permission and probability, use may and 
might. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Can — 2afii5 1 borrow a knife, please? 

2 Who c^—^may deny that God is just? 

3 (Jtin — may Chariie and I study our lesson together? 

4 Who mxiy — can resist the decrees of the Almighty? 
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5 The teacher said I could — might borrow a pencil. 

6 If I were rich, I could — might do much to relieve the 

poor. ^ 

7 I asked him whether I could — mwht come to see you. 



writ 
ithe 



8 I knew I cauM — might answer all the questions. 

9 Can — may we be excused from reciting to-day? 

10 Water can — may not flow uphill. 

11 Can — m^ay I have the pleasure of your company at 

the reception? 

12 No one can — may solve the problem of life. 

13 I wish I could — might be permitted to go on a va^ 

cation. , 

14 Any one could — might be honest if he chose. 

15 Where can — may I find another friend so true? 

16 He cAn — may do as he likes, for I will not interfere. 

17 Can — may a lie ever be justifiable? 

18 Mother, please can — may I go to the football game? 

19 Can — may the Eskimos live in the Torrid Zone? 

20 He could — might accomplish tho task if he desired. 

21 For who can — may match Achilles? He who can- 

may must yet be more than hero, more than man. 

22 He whose legs are sound can — may walk; but he 

can — may not walk where it is prohibited. 

23 I never could — might understand the process of 

extracting the cube root. 

24 Who could— might foresee that the result would be 

so disastrous? 

25 The boy asked the teacher whether he could — might 

change his seat. 

26 If you will be kind enough to specify a time when ' 

I can — may see you, I will call and explain the 
matter. 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 
VTords ending: in "y" and "cy" 

To form the plural of words ending in y, change 
the y to i and add es; to form the plural of words 
ending in ey, merely add St 



abbey — abbeys , 
alley — alleys 
attorney — attorneys 
chimney — chimneys 
cockney— cockneys 
coney — coneys 
covey — coveys 
donkey — donkeys 
galley — galleys 
hackney^hackneys 
hockey — ^hockeys 
honey — Phoneys 
jersey — jerseys 
jockey — jockeys 
journey — journeys 
key — ^keys 
kidney — ^kidneys 
lackey — lackeys 

I money — ^moneys 
monkey — ^monkeys 
mulley — muUeys 
osprey — ospreys 

^ palfrey — palfreys 
pulley — pulleys 
surrey — surreys 



accuracy — accuracies 
artery — arteries 
beauty — beautieb 
candy — candies 
city— cities 
daily — dailies 
daisy — daisies 
dignitary — dignitaries 
duty — duties 
embassy — embassies 
emergency — emergencies 
exigency^— exigencies . 
fairy — fairies 
fallacy— fallacies 
fancy — fancies 
fantasy — fantasies 
flurry — ^flurries 
gaiety — gaieties 
jelly — jellies 
lady — ladies 
mercy— mercies 
mockery — ^mockeries 
pantry — pantries 
pastry — pastries 
rally — rallies 
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trolley — trolleys safety — safeties 

turkey — turkeys security — securities 

turnkey — turnkeys surety — sureties 

valley — va Hey s twenty — twenties 

volley — volleys vanity — vanities 



LESSON X 

LETTER: DESCRIPTION 

Write a letter covering two pages of letter paper,, 
from your home, present date, to a friend. The address 
may be placed at the end of the letter. Assuming you 
are visiting New York, write a description of the city. 
Distinguish carefully between Description and Narra- 
tion: description deals with what you see; narration, 
with what you do. Description paints a picture to look 
at; narration relates a series of events. Tell how the 
city is laid out, mentioning the long parallel avenues 
running north and south, and the shorter cross-streets 
extending east and west; and how Broadway, the prin- 
cipal business thoroughfare, cuts diagonally across the 
rectangular blocks of the city. Then describe the 
various places of interest in the city, telling where they 
are located and how they impress you. The elevated 
railroads, the subway, and the Brooklyn Bridge may 
be mentioned. The so-called sky-scrapers of New 
York are one of its distinctive features. Among its archi- 
tectural monuments, the City Hall, Trinity Church, the 
Stock Exchange, the Sub-Treasury, the Washington 
Arch, the Appellate Court, Madison Square Garden, St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, the Library of Columbia University, 
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and the Mausoleum of General Grant, are the most im- 
portant. Central Park, Morningside Park, and the 
Bronx Park are deserving of notice. New York is fa- 
mous for its theaters and hotels, as well as for its large 
department stores. The population of the city, its 
cosmopolitan nature, and its commercial features are 
questions of importance. 

It is better to select a few of the foregoing features 
and describe them in detail, rather than to skim lightly 
over too many of them. Aim to make the things you 
describe stand out distinct; tell it to your friend as 
you would like to have it described to you. 

Address an envelope for the letter. CJonsult the Ap- 
" pendix, page 355, for general directions. 



SPELLING 

bul' le tin, an official re- 
port in writing ^ 

bus' i ness, employment, 
occupation 

cap' i tal ist, a person 
who has large property 

cur' ren cy, a medium of 
exchange 

de fault'er, one who dis- 
honestly appropriates 
public money 

de fi' cien cy , lack of 
equipment 

de pre' ci ate, to decline 
. in value 



EXERCISE 

mer'xenary, actuated 
by desire of gain 

mer' chan disc, goods 
bought and sold 

met ro pel' i tan, pertain- 
ing to a large city 

mis eel la' ne ous, hetero- 
geneous; of various 
kinds 

pes ses' sion, the condi-. 
tion of having or hold- 
ing articles 

punct' u al, particular in 
being exactly on time 

recommend' I to speak 
with praise of a person 
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re deem' a ble, converti- 
ble into gold and 
silver 

sched' ule, an outline or 
catalogue 

seiz' a ble, capable of be- 
ing taken 

war' rant, to guarantee 

ma chin' ist, a person fa- 
miliar with machinery 

ty peg' ra pher, a printer 

skir ful, capable in man- 
ipulation 

prod' i gal, wasteful or 
extravagant 

ar ti fi' cial, in imitation 
of nature 

at' tri bute, a quality or 
property 

ben e fi' cial, helpful; ad- 
vantageous 

con cil' i ate, to appease 

con dense', to shorten or 
abridge 

con sec' u tive, following 
in regular order 

con spic' u ous, notice- 
able 

rheu' ma tism, disease of 
the joints and muscles 

ma lig' nant, of bad char- 
acter 



men ma' ni ac, one who 
is mentally deranged 
on a single subject 
lar'ynx, the vocal or- 
gans 
lig' a ment, a white sub- 
stance binding one 
bone to another 
e rad' i cate, to cast out 

entirely 
es sen' tial, important 
e vap' rate, to pass 
off in the form of va- 
por 
ex is' tence, the state of 

being 
al lege', to assert or affirm 
cer tif i cate, a written 

testimony 
ig no min' i ous, disgrace- 
ful 
em' an ate, to radiate 
chauf feur', one who runs 

an automobile 
su per sede', to supplant 
pneu mafic, pertaining to 

air 
grate' ful, thankful 
mag nif i cent, splendid 
ef fi'cient, useful 
effervesce', to foam 
DC cur'rence, a happening 
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LESSON XI 

IN AND INTO 

With regard to the prepositions in and into , after a 
verb indicating the motion of a person or thing from 
one place to another, the preposition into should be 
used; after a verb expressing the idea of rest, or in 
some cases, movement ^within a certain place, the 
preposition in is employed. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized word: 

1 James has just gone out \n—into the hall. 

2 The boy was swimming in — vK^to the river. 

3 He dropped his knife ir(, — i]]io the lake. 

.4 The lady was walking about very excitedly in — into 
her room. 

5 Longfellow said : " In — into each life some rain must 

fall.'' 

6 Put some coal in — into the scuttle, and take it in — 

il^ the house. 

7 He moves in — irm the best society. 

8 At last he*came ifi — ip^ possession of his property. 

9 The baby was sleeping peacefully m — into its cradle. 

10 The balloon ascended high up in—j^ito^ the clouds. 

11 All Gaul is divided in — into three parts. 

12 She threw the letter in-^nto the fire. 

13 I found myself in-^nto a large, finely furnished 

house in — into which the family had recently 
moved. 

14 Mr. Spaulding resides ^2^ — into the suburbs. 
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15 The bird flew up in — into the tree before I had time 

to load my gun. 

16 There is some good to be found in — into everybody. 

17 The ball came down in — into the pond which was 

in — into the middle of the field. 

18 She was surprised, on looking in — into the room, to 

find no one there. 

19 Every week he put some money in — into the bnnk. 

20 There are nearly fifty states in — into the Union. 

21 James took great interest in — into his studies. 

22 Said the drummer-boy, " I can beat a charge that 

will make the dead fall in — into line." 

23 I am about to go in — into a new country where I 

shall be a stranger in — into a strange land. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From George William Curtis 

The Puritan came to America seeking freedom to 
worship God. He meant only freedom to worship 
God in his own way, not in the Quaker way, not in 
the Baptist way, not in the Church of England way. 
But the seed that he brought was immortal. His 
purpose was to feed with it his own barnyard fowl; 
but it quickened into an illimitable forest, covering 
a continent with grateful shade, the house of ever; 
bird that flies. Freedom to worship God is tmiversal 
freedom; a free state ^ well as a free Church; and 
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that was the inexorable but unconscious logic of 
Puritanism. Holding that the true rule of religious 
faith and worship was written in the Bible, and that 
every man must read and judge for himself, the 
Puritan conceived the Church as a body of inde- 
pendent soekers and interpreters of the truth, dis- 
pensing with priests and priestly orders and functions, 
organizing itself and calling no man master. But 
this sense of equality before God and toward each 
other in the religious congregation, affecting and 
adjusting the highest and most eternal of all human 
relations, that of man to his Maker, applied itself 
instinctively to the relation of man to man in human 
society, and thus popular government flowed out of 
the Reformation, and the Republic became the 
natural political expression of Puritanism. Ban- 
ished, moreover, by the pitiless English persecution, 
the Puritans, exiles, and poor in a foreign land, a 
colony in Holland before they were a colony in America, 
were compelled to self-government, to a common 
sympathy and support, to bearing one another^s 
burdens, and so by the stern experience of actual life 
they were trained in the virtues most essential for 
the fulfilment of their august but unimagined 
destiny. The patriots of the Continental Congress 
seemed to Lord Chatham imposing beyond the law- 
givers of Greece and Rome. The Constitutional 
Convention a hundred years ago was an assembly 
so wise that its accomplished work is reverently 
received by continuous generations as the children 
of Israel received the tables of the law which Moses 
brought down from th^ holy mount. Happy, thrice 
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happy, the people which to such scenes in their history 
can add the simple grandeur of the spectacle in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, the Puritans signing the 
compact which was but the formal expression of the 
Government that voluntarily they had established— 
the scene which makes Plymouth Rock a stepping- 
stone from the freedom of the solitary Alps and the 
disputed liberties of England to the fully-developed, 
constitutional, and well-ordered RepubUc of the 
United States. 

Here in this sylvan seclusion, amid the sunshine 
and the singing of the birds, we raise the statue of the 
Pilgrim, that in this changeless form the long pro- 
cession of the generations which shall follow us may 
see what manner of man he was to the outward eye, 
whom history and tradition have so often flouted 
and traduced, but who walked undismayed the 
solitary heights of duty and of everlasting service to 
mankind. Here let him stand, the soldier of a free 
church, calmly defying the hierarchy, the builder of 
a free State, serenely confronting the continent 
which he shall settle and subdue. The unspeaking 
lips shall chide our unworthiness, the lofty mien 
exalt our littleness, the unblenching eye invigorate 
our weakness, and the whole poised and firmly-planted 
form reveal the unconquerable moral energy — the 
master force of American civilization. So stood the 
sentinel on the Sabbath morning, guarding the plain 
house of prayer while wife and child and neighbor 
worshiped within. So mused the pilgrim in the 
rapt sunset hour on the New England shore, his soul 
caught up into the dazzling vision of the future, 
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beholding the glory of the Nation that should be. 
And so may that Nation stand forever, the mighty 
guardian of human liberty, of Godlike justice, of 

Christlike brotherhood. 

Extract from The Puritan 



LESSON XII 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

- Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
form, and supplying the necessary punctuation. 
Consult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctua- 
tion. 

120 Broadwaj^ New York ^January 26> 19 — .^Henry 
S Evans^EsqJjondon England. Dear Sir • Yours of 
December 5th is at hand and I am much obliged for 
the information you gave me . Dora Grange died in 
this city at the Presbyterian Hospital on the 1st of 
February lafet < She was extremely reticent but 
stated to several people here that her mother and 
sisters were in Los Angeles Cal and from other sources 
it appears that a brother was living a few years ago 
in Philadelphia 'r I am extremely anxious to have 
his name also that of his mother and sisters , From 
correspondence of Miss Grange it appears that she 
had investments in several institutions in Australia 
of which investments I assume you are in charge I 
shall be glad to have you send me full particulars I 
have written by this mail to the addresses you gave 
me in London and will notify you if I hear anything 
from any source ^ I have in my possession a number 
of your letters to Miss Grange and have often heard 



her speak of youv^ Perhaps it would be as well not to 
turn over her belongings, which are in your possession, 
to the Curator of Interests in Estates at Melbourne 
until you have further advice from me as it may be 
possible to arrange this matter with her relatives 
providing I can communicate with them at By the 
way you state that Mrs Grange of Melbourne is the 
stepmother of Miss Grange also that a sister of Miss 
Grange came over from London to Chicago in the 
fall of 19 — and that a cousin claiming to be Mr Row- 
land had communicated with you but you did not 
believe that he was a relative Some time ago Mrs 
Haddon wrote to Miss Grange that she was glad that 
her brother met her in San*Francisco Was that the 
same brother who was afterwards in Philadelphia 
and if so what is his ndme f Very truly yours, G R 
Hawes > 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From Thomas Babing^ton Macaulay 

While our historians are practising all the arts 
of controversy, they miserably neglect the art of 
narration, the art of interesting the afiections and 
presenting pictures to the imagination. That a 
writer may produce these effects without violating 
truth is sufficiently proved by many excellent 
biographical works. The immense popularity which 
v/ell- written books of this kind have acquired deserves 
the serious consideration of historians. Voltaire's 
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Charles the Twelfth, Marmontcrs Memoirs, BoswelFs 
Life of Johason, Southey's account of Nelson, are 
perused with delight by the most frivolous and 
indolent. Whenever any tolerable book of the same 
description makes its appearance, the circulating 
libraries are mobbed; the book societies are in com- 
motion; the new novel lies uncut; the magazines 
and newspapers fill their columns with extracts. In 
the meantime histories of great empires, written by 
men of eminent ability, lie unread on the shelves of 
ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aris- 
tocratical contempt for the writers of memoirs. They 
think it beneath the digbity of men who describe 
the revolutions of nations to dwell on the details 
which constitute the charm of biography. They 
have imposed on themselves a code of conventional 
decencies as absurd as that which has been the bane 
of the French drama. The most characteristic and 
interesting circuinstances are omitted or seftened 
down, because, as we are told, they are too trivial 
for the majesty of history. The majesty of history 
seems to resemble the majesty of the poor king of 
Spain, who died a martyr to ceremony, because the 
proper dignitaries were not at hand to render him 
assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this etiquette 
were relaxed will, we suppose, be acknowledged. 
But would it be less dignified or less useful? What 
do we mean when we say that one past event is im- 
portant and another insignificant? No past event 
has any intrinsic importance. The knowledge of it 
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is valuable only as it leads us to form just calcula- 
tions with respect to the future. A history which 
does not serve this purpose, though it may be filled 
with battles, treaties, and commotionSy is as useless 
as the series of turnpike tickets collected by Sir 

Matthew Mite. 

Extract from Essay on History 



LESSON XIII 

SHALL AND WILL, SHOULD AND WOULD 

To express determination and promise, use wiU 
in the first person and shall in the second and third, 
to denote simple futurity, use shall in the first person 
and will in the second and third. The same distinc* 
tion holds for should and would. 

Determination 

I will, would, go We will, would, go 

You shall, should, go You shall, should, go 
He shall, should, go They shall, should, go 

Simple Futurity 

I shall, should, go We shall, should, go 

You will, would, go You will, would, go 
He will, would, go They will, would, go 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words : 

1 We shall — will endeavor to do all we can. 

2 He thinks he shall — will be admitted to the bar. 

3 She shall — will not attend the wedding, en account 

of ill-health. 
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4 They shall — wUl not elect their man if we can pre- 

vent. 

5 You shall— will enjoy the book very much, I think. 

6 I shall — will be very much pleased to see you again. 

7 I shall — vrill never consent to be thus imposed upon. 

8 I am determined that you shall — will obey me. 

9 He shall— ^11 pay the bill, as I have resolved, 

10 We shall — will all be greatly benefited by the change. 

11 We should — would like to grant your request if we 

could. 

12 We should — would enjoy the lecture more thoroughly 

if we were familiar with the subject. 

13 You shoidd — would like these olives if you knew 

how to eat them. 

14 You should — would enjoy algebra if you understood 

it. 

15 He should — would study more diligently if he real- 

ized the importance of it. 

16 She should — would not be inattentive if the subject 

interested her. 

17 I shall — vdll keep my promise though the heavens 

fall. 

18 I do not know when I shall — will be here again. 

19 Shall — vnll I do all the examples on page 4? 

20 When shall — will it please you to examine my pic- 

tures of Rome? 

21 Shall — will the King of all the earth do wrong? 

22 I shall — will ne'er look upon his like again. 
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im' pli cate, to bring into 
intimate connection ; 
to involve 

lien, a claim by law 

so lie' it or, a lawyer or 
advocate 

tech ni cal' i ty, a matter 
peculiar to any profes- 
sion or trade 

as sas' sin, one who mur- 
ders treacherously 

con spir' a cy, a scheme 
to bring about some 
evil purpose 

ab' so lute, unlimited 

am bas' sa dor, a person 
who represents a coun- 
try 

ac qui esce', to give as- 
sent; to agree 

in dul' gence, especial fa- 
vor 

se ver' i ty, strictness or 
harshness 

fal' li ble, capable of fail- 
ing 

cat' a logue, a list or sy- 
nopsis 

in ter mis' sion, a pause 
or rest 



ly ce' um, an association 
for popular instruction 

ar tic' u late, to speak dis- 
tinctly 

em' pha sis, stress of voice 

as tron' o my, the science 
of the heavens 

ap pa ra' tus, parapher- 
nalia 

ba rom' e ter, an instru- 
ment for determining 
the state of the weather 

im ma te' ri al, of slight 
consequence 

ab' stract, not concrete 

e quiV a lent, that which 
is equal 

math e ma ti' cian, one 
who is expert in fig- 
ures 

bus' i ness, occupation 

al' ti tude, height 

hor i zon' tal, parallel 
with the horizon 

af mos phere, the air sur- 
rounding the earth 

me trop' o lis, the lead- 
ing city of a country 

in' finite, without limits 
or ends 
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Ac cei'er ate, to hasten 
fa tigue', weariness 
con ducf or, a leader or 

director 
an' fhra cite, hard coal 
chan dc lier', an arrange- 
ment for holding a 

number of lights 
du' pli cate, an exact 

copy of anything 
la' bel, a slip affixed to 

anything 
an tic' i pate, to look for- 
ward to 
di gress', to leave the 

main subject 
in dis crim' inate, not 

carefully distinguished 
pro spec' tive, looking 

forward 
ad' age, an old saying or 

proverb 



il lif er ate, without ele- 
mentary learning 

pref ace, the introduc- 
tion in a book 

ob li ga' tion, what one is 
bound to do 

ad' ver sa ry, an oppo- 
nent or an enemy 

con' fis cate, to appropri- 
ate or take for public 
use 

pa tri of ic, loyal to one's 
country 

ag' i tate, to stir up 

an noy' ance, trouble 

con tarn' i nate, to make 
bad 

ac ci den' tal, happening 
by chance 

pac' i fy, to appease or 
allay 



LESSON XIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Assassinate, Murder, Kill, Slaughter 
These words have in common the general idea of 
taking life. Kill means to take the life of anything, 
animal or plant; slaughter, to take the life of a lower 
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animal; murdery to take the life of a person unlaw- 
fully; and assassinate, to murder a person stealthily 
and treacherously. 

1 Many of the beautiful trees on the boulevards 

of Paris were • . . by the gas escaping 
from the pipes. 

2 Ten thousand cows were . . . last week 

by the Armour Packing Company. 

3 After the ruffian had tied the hands of his victim, 

he calmly and deliberately . . . him. 

4 Three Presidents of the United States, Lincoln, 

Garfield, and McKinley, have been .... 

5 The ... of Desdemona by her jealous lord 

is a scene of tragic horror. 

6 During the Reign of Terror in France, the in- 

habitants were . . . like so many swine. 

7 At the recent eruption of Mont Pelee, forty 

thousand people were .... 

8 It is difficult to justify the action of Brutus in the 

. • . of Julius Caesar. 

Complete, Finish, Terminate 

These words have a common idea of bringing some- 
thing to an end. Terminate means merely to put 
a stop or an end to anything; finish, to do all that is 
intended to be done to a thing; complete, to make it 
whole or entire. 

1 It is unfortunate for American literature that 
the career of Edgar Allan Poe was ... by 
his untimely death. 
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2 Mr. Hamilton began his study at Columbia Uni- 

versity, and ... at Harvard. 

3 I am glad to say that at last I have . . . the 

requirements of this course. 

4 We were compelled to . . • our journey 

somewhat sooner than we had intended. 

5 When do you . . . your term of appren- 

ticeship? 

6 One can be said to . . . his education, but 

he can never ... it. 

7 Some people never . . . anything they 

undertake. 

8 1 ... my trip around the world last 

August. 

Acquity Absolye, Exonerate 

These words have in common the idea of "freeing 
from blame/' Acquit means to free one from blame, 
whether guilty or not, as a result of some trial; absolve 
means to free one from the blame of real guilt which 
is canceled on confession; exonerate implies that 
one is found to be positively innocent of all guilt. 

1 There being no evidence to convict the prisoner, 

he was finally .... 

2 After confessing his crime, the man was 

by the priest. 

3 Desdemona was . . . when Othello learned 

the villainy of lago. 
i Though . . . from his sin, his conscience still 
cojidemned him. 
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6 It having been proved that the treasurer took 
the money, the cashier was . . . from the 
charge. 

6 After listening to her sorrowful story, the judge 
. . . the poor girl. • 

SPELLING EXERCISE 



inher'it, to receive by 
bequest 

lit' i gate, to apply to the 
law 

tes' ta ment, a will be- 
queathing property 

crim' i nal, one guilty of 
felony 

an' arch y, opposition to 
law and order '' 

compli'ancey the adap- 
tation of one's self to 
others 

in' flu ence, the power of 
one thing exerted upon 
another 

stricf ness, exactness or 
severity 

can' di date, an applicant 
who seeks an office 

fea' si ble, plausible, ac- 
cording to good sense 

com monce' ment, the 
beginning of any- 
thing 



rec i ta' tion, something 
learned and spoken 

di' a lect, a peculiar vari- 
ation of a language 

ex tem po ra' ne ous, on 
the spur of the mo- 
ment; off-hand 

chem' is try, the science 
of substances 

fric' tion, the rubbing to- 
gether of two sub- 
stances 

im mov' a ble, estab- 
lished; fixed in posi- 
tion 

a nal' y sis, resolution of 
anything into its com- 
ponent parts 

hy drauV ic, pertaining to 
the motion of liquids 

ev o lu' tion, the growth 
or development of 
things 

max' i mum, the greatest 
amount 
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cir cum' fer ence, the line 
that bounds s, circle 

ir reg' u lar, variable 

caf a ract, a waterfall 

sep' a rate, not together 

o ce an' ic, pertaining to 
the ocean 

in flex' i ble, not able to 
be bent 

ac tiV i ty, movement 

in de faf i ga ble, not 
susceptible to fatigue 

or' ches tra, an organiza- 
tion of stringed instru- 
ments 

bi tu' mi nouSy applied to 
soft coal 

chiffonier', a high nar- 
row bureau 

lo CO mo' tive, a movable 
steam engine 

ap pre' ci ate, to know 
the value of 

dil' i gent, faithful and 
energetic 



in' fer ence, a conclusion 
reached 

ra' tion al, reasonable 

a non' y mous, without 
signature 

il lus' trate, to explain by 
concrete representa- 
tions 

pro ver' bi al, well-known 

ob lit' er ate, to cause to 
disappear 

al li' ance, a union of in- 
terests 

con' quer or, one who 
overcomes 

re bel' lious, opposed to 
authority 

bois' ter ous, noisy or 
rough 

dis ad van' tage, unfa- 
vorable position 

de mor' al ize, to make 
bad 

ad ven' ture, an experi- 
ence 

par tial' i ty, unjust for 
voritism 
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LESSON XV 
LETTER OF APPLICATION 

Write a letter from your home address, present 
date, to Messrs. Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. State that, in reply to their adver- 
tisement for a bookkeeper, which you saw in tho 
New York Tribune, you would like to offer yourself 
as a candidate for the position. Give your age; tell 
what special training yoii have had in this line of work; 
and mention the fact that you have had three years' 
experience as an accountant in your father's office. 
State that you enclose a testimonial from Mr. J. G. 
Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank, 
New York; and also refer them, for further informa- 
tion as to your character and ability, to the Principal 
of the school where you received your education. 
Say that you will be glad to present yourself for a 
personal interview if your application should meet 
with their approval; and with an appropriate com- 
plimentary close sign your name. Address a standard- 
size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letter; and consult the 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. There is 
no kind of letter upon which more depends than the 
letter of application. By such a letter the character 
and ability of the applicant are judged. In writing a 
letter of this kind, use the utmost care, therefore, as 
to its general form, composition, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. State with frankness such facts as an employer 
would probably desire to know; avoid details; b^ 
straightforward and courteous, 
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the outmost, and our first thought is rendered back 
to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. The 
highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton, 
is that they set at naught books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men, but what they themselves thought. 
A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam 
of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the luster of the firmament of bards and 
sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his thought, 
because it is his. In every work of genius we recog- 
nize our own rejected thoughts; they come back to 
us with a certain alienated majesty. Great works of 
art have no more affecting lesson than this. They 
teach us to abide by our spontaneous impression 
with good-humored inflexibility, then most, when 
the whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else 
to-mcrrow a stranger ^11 say with masterly good 
sense precisely what we have thought and felt all 
the time, and we shall be forced to take with shame 
our own opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man's education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; 
that imitation is suicide; that he must take himself 
for better or for worse as his portion; that though 
the wide universQ is full of good, no kernel of nourish- 
ing corn can come to him but through his toil on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to till. The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and 
none but he knows what that is which he can do, 
nor does he know until he has tried. We but half 
express ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine 
idea which each of us represents. It may be safely 
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trusted as proportionate and of good issues^ so it be 
faithfully imparted, but God will not have his work 
made manifest by cowards. A man is relieved and 
gay when he has put his heart into his work and done 
his best; but what he has said or done otherwise shall 
give him no peace. It is a deliverance which does 
not deliver. In the attempt his genius deserts him; 
no muse befriends; no invention, no hope. 

Extract from Essay on Self-Reliancb 



LESSON XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the incorrect 
italicized words: 

1 4 — the lion is the king of Vjeasts. 

2 Each of them d^e — is very .satisfactory. 

3 Of two evils, choose the lea^ — lesser. 

4 This coat looks like it^ums—as if it were too small. 

5 Every one of the witnesses says — say the same 

thing. 

6 Is that you, John? Yes, it's me — L 

7 They had seven court-martials — court$^inartial last 

year. 

8 Which uniform do you like the better, the blue or 

gray — the gimy ? 

9 Everybody says they — he. never heard anything 

more terrible. 

10 You hadnH ought to — ought not to have done it. 

11 Isn't it a real — very pleasant day to-day? 

12 This milk tastes sourly — sour. 
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13 I haint got — liavenH my lesson to-day* 

14 Between you and / — me, this work is very difficult. 

15 It was us — our going by the church that recalled 

the incident to my mind. 

16 The sum of these figures is — are 67208. 

17 Many a day liave — has passed lince then. 

18 I found the book laying — lying on the table. 

19 These eggs were laid — lain by the old speckled hen. 

20 A range of hills exterid — extends between the old and 

the new — new farm. 

21 That kind of oratory is of all — all others the most 

bombastic. 

22 Either — any one of these two streets is good for 

whsel riding. 

23 Have you wrote — vyritten your exercises for to-mor- 

row? 

24 Civics are — is an important study for a young 

man. 

25 We — us boys are going away for a picnic. 

26 What did you say your middle name was — is f 

27 I will try and — to see you to-morrow afternoon. 

28 He had forgotten — forgot to tell the number of the 

house. 

29 There isn't — they haint a street in the city which he 

does not know. 

30 The youngest of the three sisters is the prettier-^ 

prettiest, 

31 Which of these two books is the best — better f 

32 Mary sang very sweet — sweetly. 

33 My friend has acted very strange — strangely in the 

matter. 

34 John has behaved very bad — badlyo 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Daniel Webster 

This tmcounted multitude before me and around 
me proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. 
These thousands of human faces, glowing with sym- 
pathy and joy, and from the ii^pulses of a common 
gratitude turned reverently to heaven in this spa- 
cious temple of the firmament, proclaim that the 
day, the place, and the purpose of our assembling 
have made a deep impression on our hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local association 
fit to affect the mind of man, we need not strive to 
repress the emotions which agitate us here. We 
are among the sepulchers of our fathers. We are on 
ground distinguished by their valor, then- constancy, 
and the shedding of their blood. We are here, not to 
fix an uncertain date in our annals, not to draw into 
notice an obscure and unknown spot. If our humble 
purpose had never been conceived, if we ourselves 
had never been born, the 17th of June, 1775, would 
have been a day on which all subsequent history 
would have poured its light, and the eminence where 
we stand, a point of attraction to the eyes of succes- 
sive generations. But we are Americans. We live 
in what may be called the early age of this great con- 
tinent; and we know that our posterity, through all 
time, are here to enjoy and suffer the allotments of hu- 
manity. We see before us a probable train of great 
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events; we know that our own fortunes have been 
happily cast; and it is natural, therefore, that we 
should be moved by the contemplation of occurrences 
which have guided our destiny before many of us 
were born, and settled the condition in which we 
should pass that portion of our existence which God 
allows to men on earth. 

We do not read even of the discovery of this con- 
tinent without feeling something of a personal in- 
terest in the event; without being reminded how 
much it has affected our own fortunes and our own 
existence. It would be still more unnatural for us, 
therefore, than for others, to contemplate with un- 
affected minds that interesting, I may. say most 
touching and pathetic scene, when the great discov- 
erer of America stood on the deck of his shattered 
bark, the shades of night falling on the sea, yet no man 
sleeping; tossed on the billows of an unknown ocean, 
yet the stronger billows of alternate hope and de- 
spair tossing his own troubled thoughts; extending 
forward his harassed frame; straining westward 
his anxious and eager eyes, till Heaven at last granted 
him a moment of rapture and ecstasy, in blessing his 
vision with the sight of the unknown world. 

Extract from The Bunker Hill Monument Oratxok 
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LESSON XVII 

PUNCTUATION: THE COMMA 

Appositive, explanatory , and parenthetical ex- 
pressions should be set off from the rest of the sen- 
tence by commas. Consult the Appendix, page 371, 
for rules of punctuation. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks: 

1 Shakespeare^ the poet was a great genius. 

2 London the largest city in the world is in the 

south of England. 

3 Beautiful Lake Georg^ and no one will question 

its beauty nestles among the rugged peaks of 
the Adirondacks. * 

4 Pearjr the explorer delivered an interesting lecture 

on the North Pole last night. 

5 Astronomy^ the study of the stars is an interesting 

subject. 

6 New York^ perhaps the most cosmopolitan city 

in the world is a great commercial center. 

7 The last chapter a perfect gem interested me 

most 

8 The catacombs of Rome^ an underground ceme- 

tery are very curious. 

9 Lincoln the President of the United States was 

assassinated. 

10 The subway an underground passage affords a 

convenient means of rapid transit. 

11 The old man. now in his ninety-second year was 

still-hale and hearty. 
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12 The great tower built entirely of steel is nearly 

one thousand feet high. 

13 Independence day a general holiday in America 

is celebrated on the fourth of July. 

14 Bismarck the founder of German unity was one of 

the greatest men of the last generation. 

15 International Arbitration a difficult subject to 

handle was the topic of his discourse. 

16 The Congressional Library the finest library in 

America is located at Washington. 

17 Napoleon the Emperor of France was banished 

to the island of St. Helena. 

18 Greece one of the smallest countries of the world 

exerted the greatest influence. 

19 The Colosseum it was built nearly two thousand 

years ago stands in Rome to-day. 



SPELLING EXERCISE 
Words Doubling the Final Consonant 

Words ending in a single consonant preceded by 
a single vowel, accented on the last syllable, double 
the final consonant before adding another syllable 
beginning with a vowel. 



allot 


allotted 


allotting 


allotment! 


bag2 


bagged 


baggage 


bagging 


begin 


beginning 


beginner 




benefit 


benefited^ 


benefiting! 


^ 


cancel 


canceled! 


canceling! 


cancelation! 


commit 


committed 


committing 


commitment^ 



* Notice the four conditions expressed in this rule; and observe 
that when any one of them is not present, the final consonant is not 
doubled. 

2 Monosyllables may be said to be ''accented on the last syllable." 
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control 


controlled 


controlling 




debar 


debarred 


debarring 




expel 


expelled 


expelling 




fat2 


fatter 


fatten 


fattest 


forbid 


forbidden 


forbidding 




forgot 


forgotten 


forget 


forgetting 


hat2 


hatter 






infer 


inferred 


inferring 


inference^ 


man2 


manned 


manning 




marvel 


marveled^ 


marveling! 


marvelous! 


occur 


occurred 


occurring 


occurrence 


offer 


offered^ 


offering! 




prefer 


preferred 


preferring 


preference! 


profit 


profited! 


profiting! 




quit2 


quitted 


quitting 




refer 


referred 


referring 


reference! 


remit 


remitted 


remitting 


remittance 


repel 


repelled 


repelling 


repellent 


nm2 


running 


runner 




submit 


submitted 


submitting 




thin2 


thinner 


thinnest 


thinning 


travel 


traveled^ 


traveler! 


traveling! 


trod2 


trodden 


trodding 






LESSON XVIII 






THE SENTENCE: AMBIGUITY 



Owing to a careless arrangement of words, sentences 
are often ambiguous, or obscure in their meaning. 
Phrases or clauses should be placed as near as possible 
to the words which they limit or modify. 

* See foot-note, page 61. * See foot-note, page 61. 
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Rearrange the following sentences so as to make 
their meaning clear : 

1 Boys should be prevented from throwing snow- 

balls as far as possible. 

2 Mr. Washington will address the students in ad- 

dition to several other speakers. 

3 There is an interesting account of the finding 

of Moses in the Bible. 

4 Wanted: an amanuensis by a lawyer who is a 

good penman. 

5 She returned the book to the library which she 

borrowed. 

6 The old lady died of hacking cough aged fifty- 

five years. 

7 This morning I picked up a cent walking over the 

bridge. 

8 For sale: a piano by a gentleman with mahogany 

legs. 

9 If raw meat does not agree with the baby cook 

it. 

10 The strawberries came in large wooden crates 

which we ate ravenously. 

11 I put a new bell on my bicycle which cost fifty 

cents. 

12 Yesterday I saw a drove of hogs sitting in the 

parlor. 

13 Lost: A cow by an old woman with brass knobs 

on her horns. 

14 Last week a little girl was run over by a wagon 

with a yellow dress on. 

15 We saw a man cleaning the street with red whis- 

kers. 
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16 Wanted: a boy to open oysters seventeen years 

old. 

17 Look at the man digging a hole with a big nose. 

18 The store will be conducted by the son of Mr. 

Simpson who died last winter on a new and 
improved plan. 

19 The theater was crowded; every available seat 

was occupied and many remained standing till 
the close. 

20 A young woman was arrested yesterday while I 

was preaching in a state of beastly intoxication. 

21 Mr. Smith emphatically denied that he used the 

disgraceful words in the newspaper which the 
editor had put into his mouth. 

22 Wanted: a young man to take care of horses of a 

religious disposition. 

23 A large number of seats were occupied by pupils 

that had no backs. 

24 A man should not keep a horse that cannot ride. 

25 Wanted by a watchmaker a man to make faces. 

26 Yesterday I saw a dead horse walking up Fifth 

Avenue. 

27 As security, I will place at your disposal certain 

farm property in the northern part of the state 
which I own. 

28 Three young Vassar girls were recently ordered 

home by their doctors each nervously ex- 
hausted. 

29 Mr. H. J. Smithkins retires from the presidency 

of the Nemo club after having served four 
terms to the regret of all the club members. 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 



in tes' tate, said of a per- 
son dying without a 
will 

morf gage, certain prop- 
erty given for security 

val' id, sound, according 
to law. 

horn' i cide, the killing of 
any human being 

con' sul, a minister resid- 
injg in a foreign coun- 
try 

cri te' ri on, a standard 
by which to judge 

op pres' sion, the state of 
being held down 

sub mis' sion, concession; 
yielding 

er i gi ble, suitable to be 
chosen 

fi' nite, having limits or 
ends 

de part' ment, a division 

rcg' u lar, uniform 

punc' tu a tion, marks 
used to separate the 
words of written dis- 
coursf' 



ge om' e try, a science of 

mathematics 
lab' o ra to ry, the work- 
room of a scientist - 
im pede', to stand in the 

way of 
av' er age, a medium 

quantity 
ex trac' tion, the act of 

drawing out 
nine' ti eth, an ordinal 

number 
cres' cent, the shape of 

the moon in its first 

stages 
oc' ta gon, a figure of 

eight sides 
gla' cier, a field of ice 

moving slowly down 

the side of a mountain 
prai'rie, an extensive 

level tract of land 
in gre' di ent, a part of 

which a substance is 

composed 
ce let' i ty, quickness of 

motion 
ac com' mo date, to favor 
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la bo' ri ous, with much vo cab' u la ry, the words 
work at one^s command 

vol' un ta ry, done of one's ab hor' rence, dread 
own accord gj. j.^^ j^g Q^g^ wrong 

con fla gra' tion, a large ^^ y g^^^ ^ g^g 

bi og' ra phy, the history 



fire 
re frig' er a tor, a 



case 

or chest for keeping 
things cool 

min' i a ture, an object on 
a small scale 

mat'rimony, marriage 

as cer tain', to make sure 
or certain 

dis ere' tion, wisdom or 
judgment 

in ge nu' i ty, inventive 
power 

rec 'og nize, to know an 



of one's life 

nar' ra tive, a story of 
events 

ro mance', a story of un- 
usual events 

ob' vi ate, to prevent the 
necessity of 

an tag' o nize, to incur 
one's displeasure 

di plo' ma cy, tact in 
managing 



se cede', to withdraw 

object when seen a con fu' sion, disorder 

second time mis' chie vous, inclined 
re spect' ful ly, courte- to be troublesome 

ously im po si' tion, an improp- 
au da' cious, daring er exaction 

au to mo' bile, a self-pro- anx' ious, filled with anx- 

pelling vehicle iety or worry 

fe ro' cious, wild; savage pass' a ble, capable of 
ve ra' cious, true; honest being passed or ac- 

V J ra' cious, hungry cepted 
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LESSON XIX 

ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

When verbs express action , they are modified by 
adverbs; when they indicate a condition or state of 
being, they ought usually to be followed by predicate 
adjectives* 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 I can build a house easier — more easily than I can 

write an essay. 

2 How strange — strangely it all seems! 

3 After his misfortune, the poor boy looked wretched 

— wretchedly, 

4 All these flowers smell very sweet — sweetly. 

5 Doesn't Bertha look beautiful — beautifully in her 

new gown? 

6 The unkind words sounded harsh — harshly to him. 

7 You do not write plain — plainly enough. 

* To tell just when to use an adjective, and when an adverb, no 
invariable rule can be given. In general, it may be said, however, 
that when the word relates positively to the predicate, it should be 
an adverb, and when it expresses some quality of the subject it 
should be an adjective. Most verbs of the language express 
action of some kind and are therefore followed by adverbs to show 
the manner, etc., of the action; as, The boy reads intelligently. A 
few verbs, however, such as lookf seem, appear, sound, smell, tasie, 
fed, etc., are not strictly verbs of action, and are usually followed 
by adjectives referring to the subject; as, This orange tastes sour. 
Even verbs of action, when the meaning requires it, may be fol- 
lowed by adjectives r^Mring to the subject; as. The soldier stood 
erect; The child sat stiU^j ten minutes; The moon rose resplend- 
ent. 
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8 The minister looked good and noble — well and nobly. 

9 My pen does not write good — well, 

10 My head feels bad — badly this morning. 

11 You are doing your work very bad — badly. 

12 The student answered prompt — promptly. 

13 Does my new gown look good — well? 

14 Please speak louder — more loudly. 

15 The face of the old man looked positively awfvl"^ 

awfully. 

16 The atmosphere seems fine — finely. 

17 Talk as quiet — quietly as possible. 

18 We arrived home, safe and sound— safely and soundly ^ 

after all our misfortunes. 

19 All nature seems calm and peaceful — calmly and 

peacefully. 

20 The old lady appeared sad and mournful — sadly 

and mournfully. 

21 I am not well to-day; I feel sick — sickly. 

22 The boy came back as quick — quickly as he could. 

23 It seems to me that this work has been done good — 

well enough for anybody. 

24 Some birds fly swifter — more swiftly than others. 

25 How is the state of your health to-day? Very 

good — welly I thank you. 

26 The mills of the gods grind slow — slowly; but they 

grind exceeding — exceedingly small. 

27 The river runs very rapid — rapidly. 

28 You must read more distinct — distinctly. 

29 He felt awkward — awkwardly in the presence of 

ladies. 

30 That is easier — more easily said than done. 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Charles Phillips 

Search creation round, where can you find a country 
that presents so sublime a view, so interesting an an* 
ticipation? Who shall say for what purpose mysteri- 
ous Providence may not have designed her! Who shall 
say that when in its follies or its crimes, the Old World 
may have buried all the pride of its power, and all 
pomp of its civilizatioUy human nature may not find 
its destined renovation in the New! When its tem- 
ples and its trophies shall have moldered into dust, 
when the glories of its name shall be but the legend of 
tradition and the light of its achievements live only 
in song, philosophy will revive again in the sky of her 
Franklin, and glory rekindle at the urn of her Wash- 
ington. 

Is this the vision of romantic fancy ? Is it even 
improbable? I appeal to history! Tell me, thou rev- 
erend chronicler of the grave, can all the allusions 
of ambition realized, can all the wealth of a tmiversal 
commerce, can all the achievements of successful 
heroism, or all the establishments of this world's 
wisdom, secure to empire the permanency of its pos- 
sessions? Alas, Troy thought so once; yet the land 
of Priam lives only in song. Thebes thought so once; 
yet her hundred gates have crumbled, and her very 
tombs are but as the dust they were vainly intended 
to commemorate! So thought Palmyra — where is 
she ? So thought the countries of Demosthenes and 
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the Spartan; yet Leonidas is trampled by the timid 
slave, and Athens insulted by the servile, mindless, 
and enervate Ottoman! In his hurried march, Time 
has but looked at their Imagined immortality, and all 
its vanities, from the palace to the tomb, have, with 
their ruins, erased the very impression of his foot- 
steps I The days of their glory are as if they had never 
been; and the island that was then a speck, rude and 
neglected, in the barren ocean, now rivals the ubiq- 
uity of their commerce, the glory of their arms, the 
fame of their philosophy, the eloquence of their senate, 
and the inspiration of their bards! Who shall say, 
then, contemplating the past, that England, proud 
and potent as she appears, may not one day be what 
Athens is, and the young America yet soar to be what 
Athens was ! Who shall say, when the European 
column shall have moldered, and the night of bar- 
barism obscured its very ruins, that this mighty con- 
tinent may not emerge from the horizon, to rule, for 
its time, sovereign of the ascendent I 

Destiny of America. 



LESSON XX 

LETTER: NARRATION 

Write a letter from your own home, present date 
(the address may be placed at the end of the letter), 
to a friend, narrating a trip from New York to Chicago. 
Distinguish carefully between narration and descrip- 
tion. Remember that description aims to pairU a 
word picture^ while narration recounts a series of 
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events. You are accompanied by a school friend, 
and you leave New York for Albany on the New York 
Central. At Albany you stop off and visit the State 
Capitol, remaining in the city over night. The next 
day you leave on an early train for Utica, where you 
spend a few hours looking about, and then go on to 
Syracuse. Here you spend the night, and on the 
following day you take an electric car for the salt wells, 
which you examine with interest. Going on to Roch- 
ester that afternoon, you are met at the station by a 
cousin, who takes you home, where, together with a 
party of yoimg people, you spend a pleasant evening. 
You remain here three days, spending the time in driv- 
ing about the city, and visiting the places of interest. 
On the way to Buffalo, you meet with an accident. 
Owing to a displaced rail, your train is thrown from the 
track; the passengers are all pretty well shaken up; 
some slightly injured; but no one is hurt seriously. 
After a delay of about two hours, you finally reach 
Buffalo, safe and sound, where you remain over night. 
The next day you look about the city and visit Niagara 
Falls You find the Falls somewhat disappointing 
at first: owing to their great width, they do not seem 
so high as you had expected; on going below, however, 
and looking up, realizing the tremendous volume of 
water which pours over them into the awful abyss 
below, you are at last impressed with their full sublim- 
ity and grandeur. That night you take the "Lake 
Shore Limited," and -.vithout stopping at Cleveland 
or Toledo, you reach Chicago the next morning. The 
two weeks spent in Chicago paae like a dream. Your 
time is occupied in walking, driving, visiting the parks. 
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theaters, and other places of interest, till thoroughly 
tired out, you take an express train back to New York. 
Add any other details which you think may make the 
letter interesting, and finish with a suitable closing. 
Address an envelope for the letter. 

Consult the Appendix, page 355, for general direc- 
tions. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Abraham Lincoln 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in 
the ultimate justice of the people ? Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world ? In our present 
differences, is either party without faith of being in 
the right ? If the Aknighty Ruler of Nations, with 
His eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the 
North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that 
justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this 
great tribunal of the American people. 

By the frame of the Government under which we 
live, this same people have wisely given their public 
servants but little power for mischief; and have, 
with equal wisdom, provided for the return of that 
little to their own hands at very short intervals. 
While the people retain their virtue and vigilance, 
no administration, by any extreme wickedness or 
folly, can very seriously injure the Government in 
the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can t»^ 
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lost by taking time. If there be an object to hurry 
any of you, in hot haste, to a step which you would 
never take deliberately, that object will be frustrated 
by taking time; but no good object can be frustrated by 
it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still have the 
old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive 
point, the laws of your framing under it; while the 
new administration will have no immediate power, 
if it would, to change either. If it were admitted that 
you who are dissatisfied hold the right side of the 
dispute, there is still no single good reason for pre- 
cipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Chris- 
tianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to 
adjust, in the best way, all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The Government will not assail you. You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the 
Government, while I shall have the most solemn one 
to "preserve, protect, and defend it.'' I am loath to 
close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearth- 
stone, all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature. 

Extract from First Inaugural Address 
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LESSON XXI 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 

In conditional sentences referring to present time 
and denoting a contrary reality, were should be used 
instead of was. In ordinary conditions denoting past 
time, was should be used. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 I would study bookkeeping if I was — were you. 

2 If everybody was — loere wise, there would be no 

need of schools. 

3 I should be glad if my son was — were here. 

4 If wishes was — were horses, the beggars might ride. 

5 I'd be ashamed of myself if I was — were he. 

6 If John wa^ — were there, I am sure he behaved 

properly. 

7 I would improve my penmanship if I was — were a 

bookkeeper. 

8 If George ever told an untruth, I feel certain he was 

— were unconscious of it. 

9 Would that everybody was — were honest. 
10 If I was — were he, I would accept the offer. 

GOT 

The word got should be used only when the meaning 
requires the past tense of the verb get. In sentences 
expressing the idea of possession or necessity, in the 
present tense, got should not be used. 

In the blanks of the following sentences, insert thi . 
word got where it properly belongs: 



SPELLWO EXEllCiSfi 



tj 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Have you . . . your book with you? 
I have not . . . any merchandise. 
I . . . the bread I went to get. 
Oh I have ... to go at once. 
Our teacher hasn't . . . much patience. 
It was a hard thing to get; but I ... it. 
I have . . . more chierries than you. 
Have you '. . . your lesson for to-day? 
I ... a fiiie bicycle last spring. 
I haven't . .. . time to wait longer. 
It was very late when we . . . home. 
They say Charlie . . . the prize. 



SPELLING 



ad- 



at tor' ney, a legal 
viser; a lawyer 

shipped 9 part of verb 
ship 

sen ti men' tal, full of sen- 
timent 

i tin' er ant, wandering 
about 

ab' scess, an abnormal 
collection of matter 
like a boil 

pre cede', to go before 

am' pu tate, to cut off 

spec' ta cle, something to 
see; glasses for the 
eyes 

in tel lee' tu al, pertain- 
ing to the mind 



EXERCISE 

af fir i ate, to ally one's 
self with 

trans gress', to go beyond 
bounds 

ad journ', to defer to an- 
other time 

ju ris die' tion, lawful ex- 
ercise of authority 

ves' ti bule, a hallway 

ad min' is tra tor, one 
who executes affairs 

a ver' sion, disinclination 
toward 

in dom' i ta ble, invinci- 
ble 

ex po si' tion, an exhibi- 
tion or an explana- 
tion 
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graf i fy, to please or to 
satisfy 

ab er ra' tion, a wander- 
ing away from the 
normal 

tes ta men' ta ry, pertain- 
ing to a will 

chem' is try, the science 
of substances 

dis sim' i lar, not alike 

rect an' gu lar, having 
right angles 

in dis pens' a ble, essen- 
tial 

noV ice, one who is new 
at a business 

le gif imate, lawful 

cir cu' i tons, in a round- 
about manner 

e mer' gen cy, an unex- 
pected combination of 
circumstances 

fir'mament, the sky or 
heavens 

he red' i ta ry, by right of 
inheritance 

car' i ca ture, a distorted 
resemblance 

in ces' sant, without ces- 
sation 

pe tro' le um, rock oil 

per' se cute, to injure un- 
justly 



re im burse', to pay back 
what has been loaned 

de fi' cient, lacking in cer- 
tain qualities . 

ju di' cious, wise or pru- 
dent 

pro mis' cu ous, disor- 
derly arrangement 

per' ce lain, a translucent 
glass-like substance 

pre dom' i nate, to rise 
superior 

prep a ra' tion, prelimi- 
nary attention 

al to geth' er, combined 
effort 

au da' cious, daring; ven- 
turesome 

dis si pa' tion, the scat- 
tering of one's talents^ 
or powers 

cede, to grant or yield 

in dul' gence, freedom 
from restraint 

ex' qui site, beautiful, 
fine 

ab hor' rence, extreme 
loathing 

de gen' er ate, to deteri- 
orate 

fun da men' tal, elemen- 
tary; pertaining to the 
foundation 
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fr . 

LESSON XXII 
GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
form, and supplying the necessary punctuation. Con- 
sult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

845 Chestnut Street Philadelphia Pa (insert present 
date) Mr S S Packard Pres The Packard Commercial 
School 101 East 23d Street New York Dear Sir We 
wish to call your personal attention to the Annual 
Educational Number of "The Philadelphia Press'' to 
be issued in August This issue will form a part of the 
regular edition will treat of the facilities afforded by 
Schools and Colleges for preparatory collegiate and 
business education and will contain carefully written 
articles with attractive illustrations pertaining to these 
interests "The Philadelphia Press'' is an authority in 
the literary and educational world and one of the best 
mediums in the country for the announcements of schools 
colleges and all institutions of learning circulating ex- 
tensively among the representative families of Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining States from which these insti- 
tutions receive liberal support This issue will be par- 
ticularly valuable for educational announcements 
Our Educational Number each year has been the strong- 
est i^ued by any newspaper We expect for this edition 
representation from most of the prominent institutions 
and are very desirous of having aa advertisement from 
you We offer you as an inducement the special rate 
of fifteen cents per line making a card occupying fifty 
lines across two columns cost $15 This will be the 
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minimum size of advertisements taken for this issue 
Cut of your buildings will be made at our expense if 
good photographs are sent us in time Kindly advise 
us at your earliest convenience what space we may 
reserve for you Our rate for continuous advertising 
under classification "Instruction" is twelve cents 
per line for short time orders or $3 per line for thirty 
consecutive insertions The Press aims to report fully 
the news of prominent Educational Institutions es- 
pecially those which advertise in its columns and we 
shall be indebted to you for any information of im- 
portant happenings Asking the favor of your imme- 
diate consideration and an early reply we are Yours 
very truly The Philadelphia Press 



SPELLING 

in val' id, worthless 
mort ga gee', one who 

takes a mortgage 
ver'i fy, to establish the 

truth of 
im' pes tor, an unscrupu- 
lous person 
gov' em ment, authority 
de ci' sion, resolution 
par' don a ble, excusable 
ma jor' i ty, more than 

half of any number 
flex' i ble, capable of be- 
ing bent 
ex am' ine, to look into; 
to investigate 



EXERCISE 

sci en tif ic, pertaining 
to science 

gram' mar, the study of 
language 

im pen' e tra ble, difficult 
to be entered 

cal' cu late, to reckon or 
to compute 

fun da men' tal, pertain- 
ing to the foundation 

cur' va ture, a bending 

par' al lei, lines equidis- 
tant from each other 
which never meet 

lat' i tude, lateral dis- 
tance 
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w 



sub ter ra' ne ous, under- 
ground 
in i' tial, the beginning of 

anything 
ex pe di' tious, with haste 
wea' ri ness, tiresomeness 
in can des' cent, glowing 

with heat 
pic tur esque^ like a pic- 
ture 
mod' em ize, to make 

up to date 
as sid' u ous, with intense 

application 
dis crim' i nate, to dis- 
tinguish 
rec ol lecf , to remem- 
ber 
pam' phlet, a small book- 
let 
sen sa' tion al, exciting 
oc ca' sion, an occurrence 
chal' lenge, to question 
se ces' sion, withdrawal 
mis for' tune, bad fortune 
ap pear' ance, external 

aspect 
va' ri a ble, changeable 
com mem' o rate, to cele- 
brate the memory of 



in ter cept', to stop on the 

way 
me trop' o lis, a chief city 
ces sa' tion, discontinu- 
ance 
in ju' ri ous, harmful 
ca lam' i ty, a disaster 
pe cul' iar, unusual, re- 
markable 
bus' i ness, occupation 
sep' a rate, not combined 
ac com' mo date, to fa- 
vor 
in dis pens' a ble, essen- 
tial 
in def i nite ly, in a 

vague manner 
priV i lege, an opportu- 
nity 
prej' u dice, an opinion 
formed without foun- 
dation 
feas' i ble, plausible 
af fee' tion ate ly, ten- 
derly 
pre f erred', chosen 
rec ommend', to praise 
sim' i Iar, nearly alike 
fa mil' iar, intimate 
ac crued', accumulated 
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LESSON XXIII 

ONLY 

Only should be placed as near as possible to the 
expression it modifies or limits, usually just before it. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the word only 
where it is improperly placed: 

1 I am only going only down to the post-office. 

2 I can only write only the last two sentences. 

3 I have only read only a few of Shakespeare's plays. 

4 He was not only afraid not only of saarlet fever, but 

also of diphtheria. 

5 Are you only going to stay with us only till Christ- 

mas? 

6 The lady had not only read not only Milton's Para- 

dise Lost, but she could also recite long portions 
of it. 

7 She only studies only the things which please her 

fancy. 

8 We are only going to be away only during the sum- 

mer. 

9 Mr. Bartlett not only found pleasure not only m 

reading not only the lives of great men, but also 
the great events in history. 
10 He only told us to take only ten examples. 

KIND OF— SORT OF 

Do not use kind of and sort of as adverbs; in place 
of these expressions use rather or very. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
itaUcized words: 
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1 I sort o' — rather think it would be a good idea to 

organize a debating society. 

2 This ice-cream is kind o' — very sweet; don't you 

think so? 

3 Henry didn't like to speak in public because he 

was sort o' — rather timid. 

4 We all began to feel kind o' — very tired after we had 

ridden about twenty miles. 

5 Don't you think our new minister is sorto' — rather 

pleasant? 

6 The sea is kind o' — very rough to-day; I'm afraid 

we shall be seasick. 

7 All these men seem sort o' — rather new at the busi- 

ness. 

8 I feel kind o' — very sorry for them. 

9 It's kind o' — rather slippery out to-day. 

10 I enjoyed the lecture very much, but it was sort o' 

— rather tiresome toward the last. 

11 Do you like to ride a bicycle? Oh, kind o' — rather. 

12 I felt sort o' — very sure that it would rain to-day. 

13 I think the Edsons are kind o' — very pleasant people. 

14 The diamond is a kind of carbon.^ 

15 What sort of rose is this one?^ 

16 This church represents a peculiar kind of architec- 

ture.^ 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

*When kind and sort are used as nouns, these expressions are 
correct; as, for example: What kind of strawberry is that? This is 
a strange sort of costume, 
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From Edg^ar Allan Poe 

For the most wild, yet most homely narrative which 
I am about to pen, I neither expect nor solicit belief. 
Mad indeed would I be to expect it, in a case where my 
very senses reject their own evidence. Yet, mad am 
I not — and very surely do I not dream. But to-morrow 
I die, and to-day I would unburden my soul. My 
immediate purpose is to place before the world, plainly, 
succinctly, and without comment, a series of mere 
household events. In their consequences these 
events have terrified — ^have tortured — ^have destroyed 
me. Yet I will not attempt to expound them. Here- 
after, perhaps, some intellect may be found which 
will reduce my phantasm to the commonplace — ^some 
intellect more calm, more logical, and far less ex- 
citable than my own, which will perceive in the cir- 
cumstances I detail with awe, nothing more than an 
ordinary succession of very natural causes and 
effects. 

From my infancy I was noted for the docility and 
humanity of my disposition. My tenderness of heart 
was even so conspicuous as to make me the jest of my 
companions. I was especially fond of animals, and 
was indulged by my parents with a great variety of 
pets. With these I spent most of my time, and never 
was so happy as when feeding and caressing them. 
This peculiarity of character grew with my growth; 
and in my manhood, I derived f rom it one of my prin- 
cipal sources of pleasure. To those who have cherished 
an affection for a faithful and sagacious dog, I need 
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hardly be at the trouble of explaining the nature or the 
intensity of the gratification thus derivable. There 
is something in the unselfish and self-sacrificing love 
of a brute, which goes directly to the heart of him who 
has had frequent occasion to test the paltry friend- 
ship and gossamer fidelity of mere Man. 

I married early, and was happy to find in my wife 
a disposition not uncongenial with my own. Ob- 
serving my partiality for domestic pets, she lost no 
opportunity of procuring those of the most agree- 
able kind. We had birds, gold-fish, a fine dog, rabbits, 
a small monkey, and a cat. 
^ — This latter was a remarkably large and beautiful 
animal, entirely black, and sagacious to an astonish- 
ing degree. In speaking of his intelligence, my wife, 
who at heart was not a little tinctured with super- 
stition, made frequent allusion to the ancient popu- 
lar notion, which regarded all black cats as witches in 
diojuise. Not that she was ever serious upon this 
point — and I mention the matter at all for no better 
reason than that it happened, just now, to be re- 
membered. 

Pluto — this was the cat's name — was my favorite 
pet and playmate. I alone fed him, and he attended 
me wherever I went about the house. It was even 
with difllculty that I could prevent him from following 
me through the streets. 

Extract from The Black Cat 
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LESSON XXIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Thinky Imagine, Suppose, Believe 

These words all possess in common the idea of " some- 
thing passing through the mind/' To think moans 
merely to have ideas on a subject; to imagine moans 
that concrete images or pictures are in the mirid; to 
suppose is to assume facts to be true; and to believe 
is to feel sure. 

1 Mr. Hopkinson ... a great deal about the 

relation of Science to Religion. 

2 While under the influence of the drug, I . . . 

I saw fairies and elves flitting about on the trees 
^" - and flowers. 

3 For the sake of argument, let us . . . that 

these statements are true. 

4 I firmly • . . that you are the man who 

robbed me of my money. 

5 It is not what one • . . , but what he ... , 

that is accepted as evidence in court. 

6 Can you ... a more glorious sight than a 

beautiful sunset on an autumn day? 

7 1... the train will be here on time; I never 

knew it to be late. 

8 The case is so strange in every way, I do not know 

what to . . . about it, 
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Take, Receive, Accept 

These words all have in common the idea of "get- 
ting something into one's possession." Take means 
to get something, in the most general way; receive, 
to get that which is sent, whether we like it or not; 
accept, to take voluntarily that which is sent. 

1 One should never . . . that which does not 

belong to him. 

2 I have just ... a letter summoning me to 

San Francisco. 

3 It gives me pleasure to . • • your kind invi- 

tation. 

4 Many laborers do not . . . pay sufficient to 

meet their expenses. 

5 1... three large volumes from the library 

this afternoon. 

6 His criticism though severe was so honest and 

sincere that I was forced to ... it. 

7 It is more blessed to give than to ... . 

8 I am sorry that this matter makes it necessary 

for me to . . . so much of your time. 

9 The society refused to . • • the resignation 

of the president. 
10 I do not understand why I have not . . • 
the books which I ordered. 

Requirement, Requisite, Requisition 

These words possess in common the idea of "that 
which is needed.'' Requirement means that which 
one ought if possible to have; requisite means that 
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which is indispensable; requisition refers to needs of 
an official nature. 

1 The nurse understood the nature of the child and 

of its ... . 

2 Exercise is one of the . . • of health. 

3 The general made a , . . for additional 

troops. 

4 Truth and honesty are among the ... of 

good character. 

5 The superintendent sent in a ... for ten 

thousand postage stamps. 

6 The ... of some people are much more 

numerous than those of others. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From John Ruskin 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that my first duty 
this evening is to ask your pardon for the ambiguity 
of title under which the subject of my lecture has been 
announced, and for having endeavored, as you may 
ultimately think, to obtain your audience under false 
pretenses. For indeed I am not going to talk of 
kings, known as regnant, nor of treasuries, under- 
stood to contain wealth; but of quite another order 
of royalty, and material of riches, than those usually 
acknowledged. And I had even intended to ask 
your attention for a little while on trust, and (as some- 
times one contrives in taking a friend to see a favorite 
piece of scenery) to hide what I wanted most to show, 
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with such imperfect cunning as I might, until we had 
unexpectedly reached the best point of view by wind- 
ing paths. But since my good plain-spoken friend, 
Canon Anson, has already partly anticipated my re- 
served "trot for the avenue" in his first advertised 
title of subject, "How and What to Read''; and as 
also I have heard it said, by men practised in public 
address, that hearers are never so much fatigued as by 
the endeavor to follow a speaker who gives them no 
clew to his purpose, I will take the slight mask oflf at 
once, and tell you plainly that I want to speak to you 
about books; and about the way we read them, and 
could, or should read them. A grave subject, you 
will say; and a wide one! Yes; so wide that I shall 
make no efiEort to touch the compass of it. I will try 
only to bring before you a few simple thoughts about 
reading, which press themselves upon me every day 
more deeply, as I watch the course of the public mind 
with respect to our daily enlarging means of educa- 
tion, and the answeringly wider spreading, on the 
levels, of the irrigation of literature. 

It happens that I have practically some connec- 
tion with schools for different classes of youth; and I 
receive many letters from parents respecting the edu- 
cation of their children. In the mass of these letters, 
I am always struck by the precedence which the idea 
of a "position in life'' takes above all other thoughts 
in the parents' — more especially in the mothers^ 
— minds. " The education befitting such and such a 
station in life" — this is the phrase, this is the object, 
always. They never seek, as far as I can make out, 
an education good in itself: the conception of abstract 
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rightness in training rarely seems reached by the 

writers. 

Extract from Sesame and Lujes 



LESSON XXV 

LETTER ASKING INFORMATION 

Write a letter from number 23 Cedar Street, Syra- 
cuse, New York, present date, to Dr. Newton Lloyd 
Andrews, Dean of Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
York. Tell him that Mr. Walter H. Bowers of Oswego, 
N. Y., has applied to you for a position in your office, 
and that he (Mr. Bowers) has referred you to him (Dr. 
Andrews), his teacher while he was attending college 
at Colgate University, and therefore likely to know 
definitely about him as a man and a student. Ask Dr. 
Andrews to give you any information he may possess 
in regard to the character, ability, and experience of 
Mr. Bowers, and to state whether or not he thinks him 
suited to the position. Bid him speak frankly, assur- 
ing him that whatever he may tell you shall be held 
in strict confidence. Thank him for any inconvenience 
the matter may cause him, and with an appropriate 
complimentary close, add your signature. Address a 
standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letter, and refer to the 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. 
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Envelope Address 




SPELLING EXERCISE 



ex eel', to surpass or to be 
superior 

ac com' mo date, to grant 
a favor; to adapt 

in diet', to accuse legally 

rcc' om pense, a reward; 
to pay back 

scrv' ant, one who serves 
another 

min' i mum, the least 
amount 

as sign' ment, a transfer- 
ence of property 

in de ei' sion, irresolution 



im pet' u ous, impulsive 
or excitable 

de fault' er, one who ap- 
propriates money dis- 
honestly 

eon tin' gent, likely to 
happen 

fem' i nine, pertaining to 
women 

in ter rupf , to break in 

es'senee, the chief qual- 
ity 

mi con cem', without 
anxiety 
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01 



ge cm' c try, a science of 

mathematics 
res' cr voir, a receptacle 

for holding 
du' tc ous, obedient 
serv' ice a ble, durable; 

useful 
sump^ tu ous, magnificent 
ter' mi nate, to end 
ca' pa ble, well-equipped 
ca lam' i ty, a disaster 
stag' ger, to be unsteady 
tm in tel' li gi ble, not 

easily understood 
in def i nite ly, in a 

vague manner 
mag nif i cent, grand or 

imposing 
bi og' ra phy, an account 

of one's life 
bul' le tin, an official no- 
tice 
vin die' tive, actuated by 

a spirit of revenge 
pe nu' ri ous, stingj' 
phy si' cian, a doctor of 

medicine 

prom' ise, an obligation 



pa that' ic, exciting sym- 
pathy 
ir re proach' a ble, un- 
impeachable 
an tip' a thy, dislike 
o be' di ent, dutiful 
me' dium, not extreme 
in vis' i ble, not in sight 
del' i cate, fine; dainty, 

nicely adjusted 
ere den' tial, recommen- 
dation 
prec' i pice, a steep cliff 
an' gu lar, with angles 
in ef fi' cient, incompe- 
tent 
dis as' trous, unfortunata 
health' y, with good phys- 
ical condition 
in ci den' tal ly, happen- 
ing by the way 
far li ble, capable of fail- 
ing 
mys te' ri ous, inexplica- 
ble 
gra' cious, full of kind- 
ness 
pol' i tics, pertaining to 
government 
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LESSON XXVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the incorrect 
italicized words : 

1 All the family were laid — lain in the same vault. 

2 That man thinks he has traveled more than any- 

body — anybody else. 

3 There is the teacher who — what taught me book- 

keeping. 

4 Labor and capital is — are opposed to each other. 

5 What did you say the capital of New York was — is t 

6 "Apples" are — is of the plural nimiber. 

7 If rd known he was to be there, I shouldn't hav3 

went — gone. 

8 Sit — set down that basket of apples. 

9 Oh! you have tore — torn your coat. 

10 You hadnH ought to — ought not to have done such a 

thing. 

11 Father left his money to Mary and / — me. 

12 Whom — who did Charlie go to see? 

13 A strange phenomenon took place. 

14 Your work is done as good — well as any one could 

done — do it. 

15 If anybody doesn't know what to do, he — they 

should try to find out. 

16 IsnH — aren't there no — any news of the lost sailors? 

17 The old woman looked very queerly — queer. 

18 I was almost — most tired to death. 

19 He went in — into the house and set — sat down. 



20 Mother, may — can I have some more ice-cream, 

please? 

21 Hardly had he entered when — than the light dis- 

appeared. 

22 Ten months' interest is — are due the first of the 

month. 

23 Australia is the largest island of any in the world. 

24 A Cuban and a Spanish soldier were lying near each 

other. 

25 The boy who — whom you told me about has wevd — 

gone. 

26 I didn't know where I was at. 

27 To what paragraph do you refer to t 

28 Where did you say our next lesson was — is f 

29 There isn't any — they aint no use in us — our getting 

there an hour before time. 

30 Steven's and Adam's — Stevens and Adams's store 

burned to the ground last night. 

31 I feel remarkable — remarkably well. 

32 Thomas did his work very good — well. 

33 He made a tolerable — tolerably correct recitation. 

34 The stars look brilliantly — brilliant to-night. 

35 How fragrantly — fragrant the flowers smell! 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

knowF edge, learning de ci' pher, to arrive at 

im per^ a tivCy necessary; the meaning of 

of great importance im mor' tal, undying 

riieu' ma tism, a painful concede', to yield or to 

disease grant 

rep' u ta ble, of good re- doc' u ment, a written 

port statement 



u 
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8U per fi' cial, on the sur- 
face 

brev' i ty, shortness 

ap pa rV tion, a strange 
appearance 

de scend% to go down 

pre pon' der ance, great 
weight 

cuF ti va tor, that which 
develops 

dis par' age, to value 
lightly 

trough, a long tray-like 
receptacle 

e nun' ci ate, to speak 

DC ca' sion, a happening 

intersperse', to distrib- 
ute between or among 

pan a ce' a, a cure-all 

ad ja' cent, adjoining or 
next to 

ex tin' guish, to put out 
of existence 

underrate', to place at 
too low a value 

chron' i cle, a record of 
facts 

gi gan' tic, enormous 

con' cen trate, to bring 
to a center 

ven' er ate, to cherish rev- 
erently 



a' mi a ble, with kind dis- 
position 
a vail' a ble, accessible; 

within reach 
ap prov' al, sanction; 

commendation 
dye' ing, coloring 
im pa' tient, uneasy 
ne go' tia ble, transfer- 
able in business 
ir re sisf i ble, magnetic 
co' pi ous, plentiful 
mis' er a ble, unhappy 
phar' ma cy, pertaining 
to drugs and medicines 
ar' chi tect, a builder 
tem' per ance, self-re- 
straint 
al li' ance, confederation 
de li' cious, very pleasing 
see' ner y, theatrical 

scenes; landscape 
OS ten' si ble, apparent 
dy' na mo, a machine for 
generating electrical 
power 
in con ven' lent, inoppor- 
tune 
ex on' er ate, to establish 

one's innocence 
in vis' i ble, hidden from 
view 
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rec' ti tude, integrity; sim' i lar> nearly alike 

honor bus' i ntjss, occupation 

com plete', whole; fin sep* a rate, not combined 

ished ac com' mo date, to fa- 

priv' i lege, an opportu- vor 

nity in dis pens' a ble, essen- 

de fal ca' tion, embezzle- tial 

ment in de scrib' a ble, strange 



, V LESSON XXVII 

PUNCTUATION: THE COMMA 

Annnrestrictive relative clause should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. Restric- 
tive clauses should not be so separated. See Appen- 
dix, p. 374, for examples and definitions. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks: 

1 The man who was killed was an Italian. 

2 The building was totally destroyed which left 

several families without home or shelter. 

3 The book which you have in mind was written by 

Charles Dickens. 

4 All the railroads were blocked which caused great 

inconvenience to hundreds of people. 

5 The horse that won the race was owned by Mr, 

Ketchum. 

6 You must remember that Charlie Steele is an 

athlete himself which accounts for his great 
interest in football. 
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7 I was personally acquainted with the engineer 

who built the subway. 

8 Mr. Hawes is engaged in a study of genealogy 

which he finds a very absorbing occupation. 

9 The report which came to me was afterward 

proved to be without foundation. 

10 Hundreds of similar cases are reported daily 

which shows that the system is at fault some- 
where. 

11 The evil that men do lives after them. 

12 Cathedrals are not built in these days which shows 

that the same religious spirit does not exist. 

13 The man who discovered America did not know 

he had found a new world. 

14 When a ship comes into view at sea, the top of the 

mast appears first which proves the rotundity 
of the earth. 

15 There is no subject which interests me more than 

architecture. 

16 In hurrying home, the lad slipped, fell, and broke 

all the eggs in the basket which illustrates the 
adage that "haste makes waste." 

17 We visited several places which are noted for their 

scenery. 

18 The flowers are alre^ady in bloom which is a very 

remarkable thing for this time of year. 

19 Who is the author of that story which you were 

reading last night? 

20 It rains again this morning which is just as I ex- 

pected. 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. ^-ac^A ^\ 
The Miseries of War 

The stoutest heart in this assembly would recoil 
were he who owns it to behold the destruction of a 
single individual by some deed of violence. Were 
the man who at this moment stands before you in 
the full play and energy of health, to be in another 
moment laid by some deadly aim a lifeless corpse 
at your feet, there is not one of you who would not 
prove how strong are the relentings of nature at a 
spectacle so hideous as death. There are some of 
you who would be haunted for whole days by the image 
of horror you had witnessed; who would feel the 
weight of a most oppressive sensation upon your 
heart, which nothing but time could wear away; who 
would be so pursued by it as to be unfit for business 
or for enjoyment; who would think of it through the 
day, and it would spread a gloomy disquietude over 
your waking moments; who would dream of it at 
night, and it would turn that bed which you courted 
as a retreat from the torments of an ever-meddling 
memory into a scene of restlessness. Oh! tell me, 
if there be any relentings of pity in your bosom, how 
could you endure it to behold the agonies of the dying 
man, as, goaded by pain, he grasps the cold ground in 
convulsive energy; or, faint with the loss of blood, 
his pulse «b1is low, and the gathering paleness spreads 
itself over his coturtenante; or, wrapping himself 
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round in despair, he can only mark by a few feeble 
quiverings, that life still lurks and lingers in his lac- 
erated body; or, lifting up a faded eye he casts on you 
a look of imploring helplessness for that succor which 
no sympathy can yield him? It may be painful to 
dwell thus in imagination on the distressing picture 
of one individual, but multiply it ten thousand times ; 
say how much of all this distress has been heaped 
together on a single field; give us the arithmetic of 
this accumulated wretchedness, and lay it before us 
with all the accuracy of an official computation, and, 
strange to tell, not one sigh is lifted up among the 
crowd of eager listeners, as they stand on tiptoe, and 
catch every syllable of utterance which is read to them 
out of the registers of death. Oh! say, what mystic 
spell is that which so blinds us to the suffering of our 
brethren; which deafens to our ear the voice of bleed- 
ing humanity when it is aggravated by the shriek of 
dying thousands; which makes the very magnitude 
of the slaughter throw a softening disguise over its 
cruelties and its horrors; which causes us to eye with 
indifference the field that is crowded with the most 
revolting abominations, and arrests that sigh which 
each individual would, singly, have drawn from us by 
the report of the many who have fallen and breathed 

their last agony along with him. 

Chalmebs 
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LESSON XXVIII 

THE PARAGRAPH 

All sentences referring to the same general subject 
should be placed in the same paragraph. When the 
subject changes a new paragraph should be made. 

Write the following letter, dividing it properly into 
paragraphs: 

My dear Clarence: Your last letter reached me 
safely, a long time ago. I fully intended to answer it 
promptly; but I have been so completely occupied 
during the last few months that the time has slipped by 
more rapidly than I have realized. After you left me 
in Paris, I busied myself for a few days in looking about 
the city and in renewing old associations. Things 
seemed the same, for the most part, as when I was there 
before. The new buildings erected for the Exposition, 
however, seemed to add a few beauty-spots to the city. 
I spent the rest of the summer in visiting other places 
of interest in France and England, and sailed for Amer- 
ica the middle of August. ijlYou will be surprised to 
learn that I have decided to enter college next fall. 
I am going to Harvard. I concluded that I am not 
suflSciently commercial in my aptitudes to warrant 
my attempting to carry on my father's business. This 
is a great disappointment to him; but he fully realizes 
that all my tastes and inclinations lie in other direc- 
tions, and he has at last become reconciled. I shall 
complete the regular college course at Harvard, and 
then enter Columbia Law. How are you planning to Oj 

•,v* 
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spend the summer vacation? Do you intend to return 
to your cottage at the lake? I am thinking of a trip 
to the Maine woods. How would you like to join me? " 
Fine hunting, fishing, bathing, climbing, and the best 
of air and scenery. Let me know what you think of 
the plan. Mother and sister have gone to Florida for 
the winter. Mother has not been well for the past 
year, and the doctor recommended a change of climate. 
Grace's accounts of the life and climate of St. Augus- 
tine are so glowing that I have already conceived a 
great desire to visit the place. I may go down for a 
week or so later in the season. By the way, can't you 
come down to New York and spend the holidays with 
me? Father and I are all alone, and it would give us 
both great pleasure to have you here. The musical 
season is at its height, and some fine operas are being 
presented; I have invitations to several art exhibitions 
also which we might attend. Write me that you will 
come soon. Hoping that you may not delay your 
reply so long as I did, and that I may have the pleas- 
ure of soon seeing you, I remain, as ever, your friend, 
J. B. Marston. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Thomas De Quincey 

If the reader has ever been present in a vast me- 
tropoliSy on the day when some great national idol 
was carried in funeral pomp to his grave, and chancing 
to walk near the course through which it passed, has 
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felt powerfully, in the cilence and desertion of the 
streets, and in the stagnation of ordinary business, 
the deep interest which at that moment was possess- 
ing the heart of man — if all at once he should hear the 
death-like sti Iness broken up by the sound of wheels 
rattling away from the scene, and making known that 
the transitory vision was dissolved, he will be aware 
that at no moment was his sense of the complete sus- 
pension and pause in ordinary human concerns so full 
and affecting, as at that moment when the suspension 
ceases, and the goings-on of human life are suddenly 
resumed. All action in any direction is best ex- 
pounded, measured, and made apprehensible, by 
reaction. Now apply this to the case in Macbeth. 
Here, as I have said, the retiring of the human heart, 
and the entrance of the fiendish heart, was to be ex- 
pressed and made sensible. Another world has 
stepped in; and the murderers are taken out of the 
region of human things, human purposes, human 
desires. They are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is 
"unsexed"; Macbeth has forgot that he was born of 
woman; both are conformed to the image of devils; 
and the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But 
how shall this be conveyed and made palpable? In 
order that a new world may step in, this world must 
for a time disappear. The murderers and the murder 
must be insulated, cut off by an immeasurable gulf 
from the ordinary tide and succession of human 
affairs, locked up and sequestered in some deep recess; 
we must be made sensible that the world of ordinary 
life is suddenly arrested, laid asleep, tranced, racked 
into a dread armistice; time must be annihilated; 
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relation to things without, abolished; and all must 
pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and sus- 
pension of earthly passion. Hence it is, that when 
the deed is done, when the work of darkness is perfect, 
then the world of darkness passes away like a pagean- 
try in the clouds; the knocking at the gate is heard; 
and it makes known audibly that the reaction has 
commenced: the human has made its reflux upon the 
fiendish; the pulses of life are beginning to beat again; 
and the re-establishment of the goings-on of the world 
in which we live, first makes us profoundly sensible of 
the awful parenthesis that had suspended them. 

0, mighty poet! Thy works are not those of other 
men, simply and merely great works of art; but are 
also like the phenomena of nature, like the sun and the 
sea, the stars and the flowers, like frost and snow, 
rain and dew, hail-storm and thunder, which are to 
be studied with entire submission of our own facul- 
ties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can be 
not too much nor too little, nothing useless or inert, 
but that, the further we press in our discoverieS| the 
more we shall see proofs of design and self-support- 
ing arrangement where the careless had seen nothing 
but accident. 

From Essays in Literary Criticism 
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LESSON XXIX 

SIT AND SET 

Present Past Past Participle 

Principal ) sit, to be seated sit sat sat 

Parts ) set, to place set set set 

Be sure which verb is required. In expressing past 
time, if any auxiliary verb like fias, havCj having, 
had, or any form of the verb to be, is connected with 
the main verb, use the past participle; otherwise use 
the simple past tense. The verbs set out, set about, 
set up, set apart, etc,, have the same principal parts as 
the simple verb set. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 I am very glad to see you: come in and sit — set 

down. 

2 Please sit — set the vase on the mantel. 

3 I just sat — set right down, and there I sot — sat, 

4 How long ago were those trees set — sat out. 

5 I have set — sat in the chair once occupied by the 

President. 

6 A large diamond was set — sat in the middle of his 

crown. 

7 If I am ever to get this work done, I must sit — set 

about it, 

8 After three days, Caesar set — sat out with all his 

army. 

9 I set — sat up nearly all night waiting for him to 

come. 
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10 One sits — sets -a hen, and she sits — sets on the eggs. 

11 Did you ever see a setting — sitting hen? 

12 I have always set — sat apart a certain sum for char- 

itable purposes. 

13 At daybreak, we will sit — set out on our journey. 

14 As soon as Fido heard the noise, he set — sat up a 

terrible howling. 

15 How would you like to set — sit all day in one place? 

16 The grocer had a set of books in which he sat — set 

down all his accounts. 

17 Some people are so nervous that they cannot sit — 

set still a minute. 

18 I have often set — sat reading for hours at a time. 

19 Any one of Shakespeare's plays should be read at 

a single sitting — setting. 

20 If there is anything that I dislike, it is to set — sit 

for a picture. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 
Adjectives in -able and -ible 

Greek and Latin stems whose nouns end in "ation,** 
form the adjective by adding "able"; those ending 
otherwise, add "ible." Anglo-Saxon words add 
"able-" 

Words in "able" 

abomination — abominable assignation — assignable 

acceptation — acceptable calculation — calculable 

accusation — accusable computation — computable 

admiration — admirable confirmation — confirmable 

adoration — adorable conformation — conformable 

application— applicable consideration — considerable 

appreciation — appreciable consolation — coasQlabl^ 
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continuation — continuable 
damnation — damnable 
derivation — derivable 
designation — designable 
detestation — detestable 
disputation — disputable 
duration — durable 
equation — equable 
estimation — estimable 
excitation — excitable 
exculpation — culpable 
formation — ^formable 
gradation — ^gradable 
habitation — ^habitable 
inflammation — inflammable 
irritation — ^irritable 
lamentation — ^lamentable 
laudation — laudable 
limitation — ^limitable 



mutation — mutable 
navigation — ^navigable 
negotiation — negotiable 
observation — observable 
penetration— penetrable 
presentation — presentable 
probation — ^probable 
refutation — refutable 
reparation — irreparable 
reputation — reputable 
separation — separable 
taxation — taxable 
temptation — temptable 
termination— terminable 
toleration — tolerable 
transportation — portable 
variation — variable 
veneration — venerable 



Words in «*ible' 



admission — admissible 
accession — accessible 
collection — collectible 
combustion — combustible 
compression — compressible 
conduction — conducible 
contempt — contemptible 
contraction— contractible 
conversion — convertible 
corruption — corruptible 
credence — credible 
deduction— deducible 
defensive — defensible 



destruction — destructible 
digestion — digestible 
discerning — discernible 
division — divisible 
exhaustion — exhaustible 
expression — expressible 
exteu sion — extensible 
flexion — ^flexible 
fusion — ^fusible 
impression — impressible 
introduction — introducible 
inversion — invertible 
perception — ^perceptible 
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permission — ^permissible 
prescription— prescriptible 
production — producible 
projection— projectible 
reduction — ^reducible 



reflection— reflectible 
refraction — refractible 
repression^repressible 
reversion — ^reversible 
vision — ^visible 



Anglo-Saxon Words 



bear — ^bearable 
break — ^breakable 
eat— eatable 
laugh— laughable 
love^lovable 



read — readable 
sale — salable 
tame — tamable 
teach— teachable 
till— tillable 



LESSON XXX 

i 

LETTER SOLICITING A PARTNER 

Write a letter from your own home address, present 
date, to Mr. Charles H. Wilson, 45 Garfield Street, 
Oswego, N. Y. Say that you have been conducting 
for the past seven years a retail drug store in your city, 
and that the trade having become so extensive, you 
think it would be desirable to expand it into a whole- 
sale business. State that, being acquainted with Mr. 
Wilson's fine business qualities and thorough knowl- 
edge of the wholesale drug trade, you have decided to 
write asking him to join you in the enterprise. Assure 
him that your city is favorably located for the whole- 
sale business of your section, it being a railroad center 
for interstate trade, and also having besides this ad- 
vantage, extensive shipping facilities. Ask him, if he 
should entertain this proposition favorably, to write 
you at once, as you are desirous of making the change 
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in your business without any unnecessary delay. With 
an appropriate complimentary close, affix your signa- 
ture. Address a standard-size business envelope for 
the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form; and consult the Appendix, 
page 355, for general directions. 



SPELLING 

yachtv -a small vessel 
rec om mend^ to put in a 
favorable light 

syl' la ble, that part of a 
word uttered by a sin- 
gle stress of the voice 

ex ceed% to go beyond 

a droif , skilful 

leg' a cy, a bequest 

mem o ran' dum, some- 
thing noted to be re- 
membered 

e lu' ci date, to make 
clear 

gen e al' o gy, a record 
showing the line of 
one's ancestry 

par a ta ble, pleasing to 
the taste 

hois' ter ous, rough; 

noisy 



EXERCISE 

lad' ing, freight loading 
ad mo ni' tion, advice 
bu' reau, a cabinet 
ex as' per ate, to irritate 
immor' al, of bad char- 
acter 

amal'gamate, to mix 
certain metals 

am bas' sa dor, a repre- 
sentative of a coun- 
try 

at' mos phere, the air 
which surrounds the 
earth 

a bey' ance, a state of sus- 
pension 

ad' mi ra ble, pleasing 

chif fo nier', a tall nar- 
row bureau 

pre sump' tu ous, boldly 
confident 
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deign, to condescend 

an' ti dote, something ad* 
ministered as a coun- 
teracting agent 

prej' u dice, unwarranted 
judgment 

in r tial, the beginning 
of anything 

im par' tial, without fa- 
voritism 

ac com' mo date, to grant 
a favor; to adapt 

aw' ful, terrible yet fasci- 
nating ^ 

jan' i tor, one who looks 
after a building 

fig* ur a tive, not literal 

teV e gram, a communica- 
tion by telegraph 

chan de lier', an arrange- 
ment for illuminat- 
ing 

char' ac ter, the nature of 
a person or thing 

anal' o gy, similarity 

gro tesque', of uncouth 
appearance 

ap prox' i mate, a near 
estimate 



de scend' ant, one of a 
succeeding generation 

com mo' di ous, large and 
convenient 

hor i zon' tal, parallel 
with the horizon 

mas' sa ere, inhuman 
butchery 

prac' ti ca ble, capable of 
being done 

eq' ui ta bl^, fair and just 

quo' rum, number of 
members sufficient to 
do business 

ig' no ranee, without 
knowledge 

ir rep' a ra ble, not capa- 
ble of being mended 

hy dro pho' bi a, a disease 
of dogs 

com pete', to vie with 

pre' ced ing, going before 

a poth' e ca ry, a drug- 
gist or pharmacist 

priv' i lege, an opportu- 
nity 
ac crued'i accumulated 
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LESSON XXXI 

LIE AND LAY 

Present Pftst But Partioiplt 

Principal ) lie, to recline lie lay lain 

Parts ) lay, to place lay laid laid 

Be sure which verb is required. In expressing past 
time, if an auxiliary verb like has, have, having, had, 
or any form of the verb to be, is connected with the 
verb, use the past participle; otherwise, the simple 
past tense. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 The old lady has gone to lie — lay down. 

2 Fido is laying — lying in the grass. 

3 He has lain — laid there all the afternoon. 

4 Now I lie — lay me down to sleep. 

5 A long narrow valley lies — lays between the two 

ridges. 

6 Please lie — lay that book on the table. 

7 I was so tired that I laid — lied me down and slept. 

8 The orator's power lays — lies in his ability to speak 

with clearness, force, and elegance. 

9 The mason lay — laid the bricks one upon the other. 

10 The bricks of that old wall were laid — lain two 

thousand years ago. 

11 I saw the carpenter as he was lying — laying the 

floor of the hall. 

12 We must lie — lay low if we would capture the beast. 

13 At nine o'clock, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 

began to lay — lie to. 
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14 If one begins to feel seasick, he should lie — lay 

down at once. 

15 The poor man must have been hurt seriously, for 

he laid — lay there nearly two hours. 

16 I had lain — !aid in bed for three days before I re- 

covered consciousness. 

17 We discovered an old obelisk that had evidently 

lain — laid there for centuries. 

18 The young man's talent plainly lay — laid in the 

field of mathematics. 

19 Would you be kind enough to lie — lay this picture 

in the box, face down? 

20 The statue had been knocked over, and lay — laid 

flat on the ground. 

21 These eggs were lain — laid yesterday. 

22 The dog was sleeping, and we let him lay — lie. 

23 Being disabled, the ship laid — lay in the dry dock 

all summer. 

24 The thief ran away, but the detective is lying— lay- 

ing for him. 

25 The American Indians used to lay — lie in ambush, 

and suddenly spring upon their foe. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 

heavy type. 

From Edgrar Allan Poe 

The " Red Death'' had long devastated the country. 
No pestilence had ever been so fatal, or so hideous. 
Blood was its avatar and its seal — the redness and the 
horror of blood. There were sharp pains, and sudden 
dizziness, and then profuse bleeding at the pores, 
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with dissolution. The scarlet stains upon the body 
and especially upon the face of the victim, were the 
pest ban which shut him out from the aid and from the 
sympathy of his fellow-men. And the whole seizure, 
progress, and termination of the disease were the in- 
cidents of half an hour. 

But the Prince Prospero was happy and dauntless 
and sagacious. When his dominions were half de- 
populated, he summoned to his presence a thousand 
hale and light-hearted friends from among the 
knights and dames of his court, and with these re- 
tired to the deep seclusion of one of his castellated 
abbeys. This was an extensive and magnificent 
structure, the creation of the prince's own eccentric 
yet august taste. A strong and lofty wall girdled it 
in. This wall had gates of iron. The courtiers, hav- 
ing entered, brought furnaces and massy hammers, 
and welded the bolts. They resolved to leave means 
neither of ingress nor egress to the sudden impulses 
of despair or of frenzy from within. The abbey was 
amply provisioned. With such precautions, the 
courtiers might bid defiance to contagion. The ex- 
ternal world could take care of itself. In the mean- 
time, it was folly to grieve, or to think. The prince 
had provided all the appliances of pleasure. There 
were buffoons, there were improvisatori, there were 
ballet-danceTs, there were musicians, there was beauty, 
there was wine. All these and security were within: 
without was the " Red Death." 

It was toward the close of the fifth or sixth month 
of his seclusion, and while the pestilence raged most 
furiously abroad, that the Prince Prospero entertained 
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his thousand friends at a masked ball of the most un- 
usual magnificence. 

It was a voluptuous scene, that masquerade. But 
first let me tell of the rooms in which it was held. There 
were seven — ^an imperial suite. In many palaces, 
however, such suites form a long and straight vista, 
while the folding doors slide back nearly to the walls 
on either hand, so that the view of the whole extent 
is scarcely impeded. Here the case was very diflFer- 
ent, as might have been expected from the duke's love 
of the bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly 
disposed that the vision embraced but little more than 
one at a time. There was a sharp turn at every twenty 
or thirty yards, and at each turn a novel effect. To 
the right and left, in the middle of each wall, a tall and 
narrow Gothic window looked out upon a closed cor- 
ridor which pursued the windings of the suite. These 
windows were of stained glass whose color varied in 
accordance with the prevailing hue of the decora- 
tions of the chamber into which it opened. That at 
the eastern extremity was hung, for example, in blue — 
and vividly blue were its windows. The second cham- 
ber was purple in its ornaments and tapestries, and 
here the panes were purple. The third was green 
throughout, and so were the casements. The fourth 
was furnished and lighted with orange — the fifth with 
white — the sixth with violet. The seventh apart- 
ment was closely shrouded in black velvet tapestries 
that hung all over the ceiling and down the walls, 
falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of the same ma- 
terial and hue. But in this chamber only the color 
of the windows failed to correspond with the decora- 
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tions. The panes here were scarlet — a deep blood 

color. 

Extract from The Masqub or the Red Death 



LESSON XXXII 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
form, and supplying the necessary punctuation. Con- 
sult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

28 State St Chicago 111 January 27 19— Messrs Park 
& Loomis 294 Sixth Ave New York Gentlemen We 
desire to notify you that the Lawyer and Credit Man 
has been consolidated with the Mercantile Adjuster 
under the title of The Mercantile Adjuster and the 
Lawyer and Credit Man In accordance with the terms 
of the contract under which such consolidation has 
been effected thie publication under the double name 
combining the leading features of the two publications 
will be sent you for the remainder of your current sub- 
scription year We trust that you may find The Mer- 
cantile Adjuster and the Lawyer and Credit Man 
so suited to your needs that you may desire to be con- 
sidered as a permanent subscriber Permit us to in- 
vite you most cordially to avail yourselves of all the 
advantages offered by the system of making collections 
which the Adjuster first brought into favor and which 
has since found many imitators but which is in its 
original form still unrivaled Our list of attorneys is 
in our opinion so r^lij^bl^ that we guarant^^ th§ r^mit- 
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tance of money collected by them a deposit of $5000 
having been made for this purpose with the St. Louis 
Trust Co We will send you full particulars of this 
plan at your request Our bank directory is a complete 
list of the banks in the United States and Canada and 
is kept up to date by monthly revision Our tabulation 
of collection laws is more complete and concise than 
any other published and is kept revised to date by our 
legal representatives in the several States The arti- 
cles on topics of timely interest to those whose business 
brings them into close contact with the laws regulating 
commerce are so highly esteemed by our readers that 
whenever a serial of this kind is published we receive 
requests to put the subject-matter into pamphlet form 
in order that it may be in more convenient shape 
for reference The Lawyer and Credit Man has always 
been highly esteemed by reason of the fulness of its 
news concerning Credit Mens Associations and the 
contributions from leading members of these organiza- 
tions on the subjects affecting the New Profession This 
feature will be added to those which have made the 
Adjuster so highly esteemed the amount of reading 
matter being very considerably increased The Secre- 
tary of the Associated Offices by which organization 
our legal list is compiled and revised will write you from 
St Louis as to the best method of using our system W€ 
bespeak your careful attention to the subject if it has 
not yet been presented to you Yours truly The Western 
J:^ublishing Co 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From Thomas Carlyle 

Again, could anything be more miraculous than 
an actual authentic ghost? The English Johnson 
longed, all his life, to see one; but could not, though 
he went to Cock Lane, and thence to the church- 
vaults, and tapped on coffins. Foolish Doctor ! Did he 
never, with the mind's eye as well as with the body's, 
look around him into that full tide of human life he so 
loved? Did he never so much as look into himself? 
The good Doctor was a ghost, as actual and authentic 
as heart could wish; well-nigh a million of ghosts 
were traveling the streets by his side. Once more 
I say, sweep away the illusion of time; compress 
the threescore years into three minutes: what else 
was he, what else are we? Are we not spirits, that 
are shaped into a body, into an appearance; and 
that fade away again into air, and invisibility? This 
is no metaphor, it is a simple scientific fact : we start 
out of nothingness, take figure, and are apparitions; 
round us, as round the veriest specter, is eternity; 
and to eternity minutes are as years and aeons. Come 
there not tones of love and faith, as from celestial 
harp-strings, like the song of beatified souls? And 
again, do we not squeak and gibber in our discord- 
ant, screech - owlish debatings and recriminatings ; 
and glide bodeful, and feeble, and fearful; or uproar, 
and revel in our mad dance of the dead, till the 
PCOit of the mpming air smmnpns U3 to our ^till 
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home; and dreamy night becomes awake and day? 
Where now is Alexander of Macedon: does the steel 
host that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and 
Arbela remain behind him, or have they all vanished 
utterly, even as perturbed goblins must? Napoleon 
too, and his Moscow retreats and Austerlitz campaigns! 
Was it all other than the veriest specter-hunt; which 
has now, with its howling tumult that made night 
hideous, flitted away? Ghosts! There are nigh a 
thousand million walking the earth openly at noon- 
tide; some half-hundred have vanished from it, some 
half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks 
once. 

Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild-thundering 
train of Heaven's artillery, does this mysterious 
mankind thunder and flame, in long-drawn, quick- 
succeeding grandeur through the unknown deep. 
Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing spirit-host, 
we emerge from the inane; haste stormfully across 
the astonished earth; then plunge again into the 
inane. Earth's mountains are leveled, and her seas 
filled up, in our passage: can the earth, which is but 
dead and a vision, resist spirits which have reality and 
arc alive? On the hardest adamant some foot-print 
of us is stamped in; the last rear of the host will read 
traces of the earliest van. But whence? Heaven, 
whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows not; only 
that it is through mystery to mystery, from God and to 
God. 

"We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleepi" 

Extrj^Qt from §A|iTpli K]B9AI^Tn9 
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LESSON xxxm 

DON'T 

DcmH may be used with all forms of the pronounc 
except the third person singular, and with nouns in the 
plural. 

With Jie, she and it, and nouns in the singular, 
doesriH or does not should be used. 

Write the following sentences, inserting the proper 
form, donH or doesn't: 

II... remember where I left my book. 

2 What is the matter, you . . . look very well 

this morning! 

3 1... understand why she • . . try to 

overcome that defect. 

4 We . . . often meet so interesting people as 

they are. 

5 You are all poor in penmanship because you . . . 

practice enough. 

6 They . . . pay their employes so much as 

other firms do. 

7 It . . . seem as if it would ever stop raining. 

8 There are few people who . . . make mis- 

takes now and then. 

9 He is a foolish man who . • . improve his op- 

portunities. 

10 . . . the opinions of all men agree on that 

point? 

11 . . . everybody know iix^X. two and two are 

four? 
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12 Why ... the laborers and capitalists come 

to some imderstanding? 

13 Why ... he investigate the matter more 

fully? 

14 It . . . make any difference to him, one way 

or the other. 

15 Geometry is a study which . . . interest 

him. 

16 This year's base-ball team . . . compare with 

the team of last year. 

17 It . . . take long to learn how to write short- 

hand. 

18 To be sure, he said so; but that . . . make it 

so. 

19 All men . . . believe in the same religion. 

20 That is a good rule, but it . . . apply to the 

case in question. 

21 Either they . . . know any better, or he . • • 

care. 

22 Clara . . . look much like her sister. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

ma chine', a piece of me- in sep' a ra ble, not to be 
chanism parted 

compar'ison, noting u le' gal, not according to 

points of smiilarity | 

and difference 
dil' i gent, faithful ^^^ ^^ ^^^> pointing tow- 
mete, to measure out ^^^^ ^^e center of the 
di v.i' ding, apportioning earth 

or separating aq' ue duct, a channel for 

priv' i lege, an advantage water 
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ne go' ti ate, to transact 
business 

ezhausf I to consume ut- 
terly 

disburse^ to pay out 

money 
hack' neyed| overdone 
pe ti' tion, a request 
dis creef I with good 

judgment 

hand' ker chief, a small 
cloth carried in the 
pocket 

11' bel, a derogatory state- 
ment in writing 

ig no min' i ous, shameful 
su perb', magnificent; im- 
posing 

flue' tu ate, to vary 
com pli' ance, agreement 
a' lien, a foreigner 
naph' tha (naf tha), a 
form of petroleum 

sched' rle, an outline 
op por tu' ni ty, a fortu- 
nate occasion 

ap par' el, articles of dress 
anx' ious, with anxiety 
re course', means for help 



so lie' it or, a lawyer or a 
canvasser 

fu' gi tive, one who flees 

in graf i tude, lack of ap- 
preciation 

in el' e gant, not refined 

pul' sate, to beat or to 
throb 

trans par' ent, capable of 

being seen through 

pre' cious, very valuable 

Stat' ute, a written law 

in ter' pret, to explain the 

meaning of 

ag gres' sor, one who 

takes the lead in any- 
thing 

re hears' al, preparatory 
drill 

con tempf i ble, worthy 
of scorn 

doc' trine, a certain teach- 
ing 

con sci en' tious, actuat- 
ed by moral consider- 
ations 

par a pher na' li a, the 
outfit or apparatus of 
any enterprise 
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gor' geousi sumptuous; ar raign', to bring before 
magnificent ^ magistrate 

..... re' qui site, indispensable 

in jus' tice, wrong ^ . 

ex tern po ra' ne ous, on 

main tain', to hold or sus- the spur of the mo- 

tain ment 



LESSON XXXIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Awaken, Excite, Provoke, Stir up 

These words have in common the idea of "arousing 
action." Awaken means to arouse the interest; ex- 
cite, to arouse the afifections and better passions; pro- 
voke, to call forth, or to arouse the baser passions; 
stir up, to arouse a person or mob to rebellious action. 

1 It was Professor Clark whe . . . within me a 

desire to become a missionary. 

2 My natural love for the lower animals was greatly 

. . . by a course in zoology which I took at 
the University. 

3 The insulting words of Thersites . . . Odysseus 

to beat him unmercifully. 

4 It is easy for an enthusiastic orator to . . • 

sedition among the people. 

5 The queer sayings of a child will often . . . 

laughter from the sternest individual. 
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6 The numerous American flags I saw in London 

. . . within me a feeling of broader patri- 
otism. 

7 The magnificent buildings at the Columbian Ex- 

position ... in many people an interest in 
architecture. 

8 The howling Roman mob was ... to a flood 

of mutiny by Marc Antony. 

Art, Business, Profession, Trade 

These words possess in common the idea of "a 
means of livelihood." Trade pertains to the ordinary 
occupation of common artisans; business, to the 
exchange of merchandise or money; profession, to 
occupations calling for high scholarship or learning; 
art, to those concerned with the production of the , 
beautiful. 

1 There is no ... more useful or important 

than that of the carpenter. 

2 The financial stringency during the panic of 1893 

caused a great depression in ... . 

3 Many young men of to-day are adopting the 

legal .... 

4 Those who do not appreciate the glories of nature 

are not likely to be greatly interested in . . . 

5 To succeed in . . . to-day, large capital is 

needed. 

6 While New York is undoubtedly destined to be the 

greatest . . . city of the world, Paris will 
probably remain the greatest . . . center. 
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Listen, Attend, Hearken 

These words all have in common the idea of " hear- 
ing." Listen means to strain the ear to catch certain 
sounds ; attend means to hold the mind fixed upon what 
is heard; hearken means to reflect conscientiously 
upon what is heard. 

1 We ... to the music of a band passing down 

the street. 

2 You can remember much of the sermon if you 

. . . to it thoroughly. 

3 Children should ... to the advice of their 

parents. 

4 To learn stenography quickly, one must . . . 

carefully to the explanations. 

5 Character is developed by . . . unto the ad- 

monitions of conscience. 

6 On entering the house, the burglar • • • for a 

long time. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 



e va' sion, elusiveness; 
avoidance 

mis eel la' ne ous, of in- 
discriminate kinds 

ruf fi an, a brutish person 

ex ag' ger ate, to over- 
state 

re en force' ment, addi- 
tional strength 

at tach' ment, that which 
adheres 



ex tincf , non-existmg 

al' ti tude, height 

for' mi da ble, fearful ; 

terrible 
sttt' di ous, inclined to 

study 
op ti' cian, a dealer in 

lenses 
vet' er i na ry, relating to 

animal diseases 
fe ro' ciousy wild; savage 
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guard^ i an, one to whose 
care another has been 
entrusted 
an ni' hi late, to yiestroy 

entirely 
CO los' sal, of great size 
re mon' strata, to offer 

friendly advice 
ac cu' mu late, to pile up 
in fu' ri ate, to enrage 
con ges' tion, an abnor- 
mal accumulation 
a man u en' sis, one who 

does clerical work 
chron' ic, of long standing 
ag' ile, easy of action 
or thog' ra phy, spelling; 

letters 
an' ti qua ted, old-fash- 
ioned 
car' pen ter, a builder 
com men' su rate, of ade- 
quate measurements 
in trep' id, without fear 
ex po' sure, the act of lay- 
ing open 
rav' en ous, hungry 
an' i ma ted, with animal 

life 
re cruif , to gain fresh 

energy 
in sin' u ate, to imply 
def i cit, a shortage 



suf frage, the right to 
vote 

in def i nite, without spe- 
cific limits or ends 

hi la' ri ous, with extreme 
merriment 

mas quer ade', a party 
made up of persons in 
disguise 

phe nom' e non, an unu- 
sual event 

ca pa' cious, with large 
capacity 

re prieve', the act of de- 
ferring punishment 

im' pi ous, sacrilegious 

in teg' ri ty, honesty; up- 
rightness 

au' di ence, an assembly 
of hearers 

gra tu' i tous, offered vol- 
untarily 

pol' i cy, diplomacy; tact 

pred' e ces sor, one who 
goes before 

e lee trie' i ty, one of the 
physical forces 

peace' a ble, opposed to 
contention 

feas' i ble, practicable 

Sep' a rate, not combined 

ac com' mo date, to favor 

bus' i ness, occupation 
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LESSON XXXV 

LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION 

Write a letter from 101 East 23rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., present date, to Mr. Piatt H. Smith, Fayette- 
ville. New York. Tell him that his letter of inquiry in 
regard to Mr. Chas. J, Simpson, of Mount Vernon, is 
duly received. In reply, state that you have known 
Mr. Simpson very intimately for the past ten years, 
and that this acquaintance makes it possible for you 
to speak with certainty in respect to him. Say that 
his character is above reproach; that he possesses to an 
unusual degree the qualifications of a competent sten- 
ographer; that during the three years he was employed 
by you in this capacity, he gave the highest satisfaction; 
and that you consider him in ever)^ way unusually well' 
fitted for the position. Tell Mr. Smith that you have 
no hesitancy in recommending Mr. Simpson, and assure 
him (Mr. Smith) that he is to be congratulated if he is 
so fortunate as to secure his (Mr. Simpson's) services. 
With an appropriate complimentary close, sign your 
name. Address a standard-size business envelope for 
the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letter, and consult the 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. 



--^ 
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Model Letter 
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Envelope Address 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in. heavy type. 

From Washington Irving 

Rip had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after 
him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, 
not one of which he recognized for an old acquaint- 
ancCy barked at him as. he passed. The very village 
was altered; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had 
disappeared. Strange names were over the doors; 
strange faces at the windows; everything was strange. 
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His mind now misgave him; he began to doubt 
whether both he and the world around him were not 
bewitched. Surel}^ this was his native village which 
he had left but the day before. There stood the Kaats- 
kill Mountains; there ran the silver Hudson at a 
distance; there was every hill and dale precisely as 
it had always been. Rip was sorely perplexed. 
"That flagon last night," thought he, ''has addled my 
poor head sadly." 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay, the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, 
and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog 
that looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip 
called him by name; but the cur snarled, showed his 
teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind cut in- 
deed. "My very dog," sighed poor Rip, "has for- 
gotten me." 

He entered the house which, to tell the truth. Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. This 
desolateness overcame all his connubial fears. He 
called loudly for his wife and children. The lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and 
then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth and hastened to his old re- 
sort, the village inn; bufr^t too was gone. A large 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats; and over the door was 
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painted, "The Union Hotel, by Jonathan ^Doolittle." 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
Uttle Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall, 
naked pole with something ©n the top that looked like 
a red nightcap; and from it was fluttering a flag on 
which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes. 
All this was strange and incomprehensible. He rec- 
ognized on the sign however the ruby face of King 
George, under which he had smoked so many a peace- 
ful pipe; but even this was singularly metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff; a sword was held in the hand instead of a 
scepter; the head was decorated with a cocked hat; 
and tmdemeath was painted in large characters, 
" Generai^ Washington/' 

Extract from Rip Van Winkle, in The Sketch Book 



LESSON XXXVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 The slothful boy lies — lays abed till noon. 

2 Would you go there if you was me — were If 

3 I have been in business these — this forty years. 

4 I cannot see what there is to admire in them — those 

dogs. 

5 Don't sit — set there all day when youh'e got — you 

have work to do. 

6 I think he acted very strangely — strange about it. 
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7 How do you do? Tolerable — tolerably well, I tha.nk 

you. 

8 Neither the man from Ohio nor the one from Florida 

were — was elected. 

9 I could do that more easily — easier than he does. 

10 That man never went to no — any college. 

11 Whom — who did you get your advice from? 

12 I only wish rd have went — Fd gone. 

13 Will — shall I help you to some fruit? 

14 If we had* only gone — have gone to the opera, we 

should have heard some fine music. 

15 If I had not loaned — have loaned him the money, 

I should not have lost it. 

16 The reason of us — our going there was well 

known. 

17 Don't go of a — on a Monday if you wish to see the 

pictures to an — to advantage. 

18 I haint got — have no merchandise. 

19 Lefs — less you and / — me go if they aint — there isn't 

anybody else going. 

20 I took my feet ojf of — off the rug. 

21 Neither he nor — or his sister had much to say. 

22 If they had only of come, I should have gone. 

23 Will you buy these goods off— from me? 

24 I sat down onto — upon the sofa. 

25 James took great interest into — in his studies. 

26 Either he or you have got to — must make a con- 

cession. 

27 That work was done good — well enough for any- 

body. 

28 We expected that he would arrive — ^/iai;6 arrived 

last night. 
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29 The Ancients asserted that virtue is — was its own 

reward. 

30 The account of these transactions were — vxis in- 

correct. 

31 How sadly — sad she must feel. 

32 It is a wonderful — wonderfully kind act. 

33 You did — done that too quick — quickly. 

34 Every one of them are — is quick. 

35 Have — Ims either of you a pencil? 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From Sir Francis Bacon 

Studies serve for delight, for omament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight is in private- 
ness and retiring ; for ornament, in discourse ; and 
for ability, in the judgment and disposition of busi- 
ness: for expert men can execute, and perhaps judge 
of particulars, one by one; but the general counsels, 
and the plots and marshaling of affairs come best 
from thpse that are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies is sloth; to use them too much for 
ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules is the humor of a scholar: they perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience : for natural 
abilities are like natural plants that need pruning 
by study; and studies themselves do give forth direc- 
tions too much at large, except they be bounded in 
by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, and wise men use them; for they 
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teach not their own use; but that there is a wisdom 
without and above them, won by observation. Read 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested; that is, some books are to be read only 
in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others; but that would 
be only in the less important arguments and the 
meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man; conference a ready man; and 
writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need to have a present wit; and if he 
read little, he need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not. Histories make men wise; 
poets, witty; the mathematics, subtle; natural 
philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend: " Abeunt studia in mores;'' nay, there 
is no stand or impediment in the wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit studies: like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriate exercises; bowling is good 
for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and 
breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the 
head and the like; so if a man's wit be wandering, let 
him study the mathematics; for in demonstrations, 
his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find dif- 
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ferencCi let him study the schoolmen; for they are 
"Cymini sectores." If he be not apt to beat over 
matters, and to call up one thing to prove and illus- 
trate another, let him study the lawyers* cases: so 
every defect of the mind may have a special receipt. 

Essay Of Studies 



LESSOR. XXXVII 
PUNCTUATION:^ THE COMMA 

Expressions in the same construction, forming a 
series, should be separated from one another by 
commas. Consult the Appendix, page 372, for rules 
of punctuation. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks: 

1 Longfellow loved the lights and beacons .the mist 

and fog-bells the sleet and surge of winter. 

2 We visited London Paris Florence Rome Vienna 

and several other interesting European cities. 

3 Regret for the past grief at the present and anxiety 

for the future are plagues which affect the ma- 
jority of mankind. 

4 Man was created to search for truth to love the 

beautiful to desire what is good and to do his 
best. 

5 Greek or barbarian Jew or gentile pagan or Chris- 

tian this rule applies to all. 
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6 His mind was filled with fictions flatteries falsehoods 

vows promises and protestations. 

7 A Winter's Tale Julius Csesar Much Ado About 

Nothing The Merchant of Venice and Romeo and 
Juliet are among Shakespeare's best known 
plays. 

S Please send me four copies Allen and Greenough's 
Latin Grammar six Wentworth's Algebra eight 
Lockwood's Lessons in English and five Standard 
Dictionaries. 

9 Washington Adams Jefferson and Hamilton were 
noted characters in our Revolution. 

10 Young or old learned or ignorant bond or free every 

one must bow to this decree. 

11 "To have and to hold for better for worse for richer 

for poorer in sickness and in health to love and 
to cherish'' these are solemn words. 

12 Faith hope charity should govern our lives. 

13 Beauty flows in the waves of light radiates from 

the human face divine and sparkles in the path- 
way of every child. 

14 Chaucer Spenser Shakespeare and Milton are the 

four great names in English Literature. 

15 Sink or swim live or die survive or perish I am for 

the Declaration. 

16 Down the aisle o'er the threshold into the church- 

yard the two were carried side by side. 

17 The World the Journal the Times the Tribune tb@ 

Sur^ and the Herald all ^gree u\ tbel? reports. 
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SPELLING 


EXERCISE 






C mndG 




In all English words of classic derivation, c and g 


are soft before e, i, and y ; 


and hard before a, o, and u. 


abacus 


colossal 


gyration 


oleomarga- 


abaci 


cure 


illegible 


rin 


acerbity 


cyclone 


indirigible 


pedagogue 


acute 


efficacy 


laryngitis 


pedagogy 


agency 


fungus 


legal 


physical 


allege 


fungi 


legislature 


physicist 


allegation 


gala 


logical 


precocity 


caterer 


geometry 


logician 


reciprocal 


cent 


gender 


longevity 


sarcophagus 


changeable gibbet 


mucilagi- 


sarcophagi 


chargeable gigantic 


nous 


sacrificable 


circuitous 


gossamer 


musical 


serviceable 


citron 


gum 


musician 


vicissitudes 


codicil 


gypsum 







LESSON XXXVIII 

THE SENTENCE: TAUTOLOGY 

In a given sentence, it is not good form to repeat a 
simple idea in different words. 

Write the following sentences, removing the tauto- 
logical expressions: 

1 Mrs. Bartlett is a very estimable widow woman. 

2 I attended the matinee performance of Julius 

Caesar in the afternoon. 
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3 He resides in a small house in the suburbs of the 

city. 

4 The Globe is the best daily journal published in 

New York. 

5 We admired the superstructure in the upper part 

of the building. 

6 The bookkeeper was very accurate in adding up a 

column of figures. 

7 Souvenirs were given away free gratis for nothing. 

8 The child was a poor little orphan boy without 

any parents. 

9 This seemed to be the universal opinion of all men. 

10 A colored negro was on board the ship. 

11 As they were about to leave, they began to collect 

their things together. 

12 We read a fine biography of the life of Washington. 

13 Would you be good enough to repeat that over 

again? 

14 As we looked at the sky, a very unusual phenomenon 

took place. 

15 There was an epidemic of scarlet fever upon all the 

people. 

16 The performance will take place at 2 p. m., Saturday 

afternoon. 

17 This is my way of dealing with all the new beginners. 

18 A person can never fully appreciate art until he 

is educated up to it. 

19 All was silent, without a sound. 

20 That word is wrong: erase it out. 

21 The lady was wearing a false wig. 

22 This picture is an exact fac-simile of the other. 

23 They di^Qpvcrecl ^n old fo^il ia the ground. 
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24 Iron is so heavy that it sinks down in water, 

25 He combined together all the facts. 

26 They returned back again on the next day. 

27 They soon had an entire monopoly of the whole 

trade of the country. 

28 They have a mutual dislike for each other. 

29 They conversed together a long time. 

30 The balloon rose up very quickly. 



SPELLING 

con ten' tion, strife; quar- 
reling 
cat' a ract, a waterfall 
mis de mean' or, a lesser 

offence 
dis ap pear', to pas& out 

of sight 
dis cus' sion, controversy; 

debate 
dis ease', sickness 
an tique', ancient; old 
rec' og nize, to know 

again 
mu' ci lage, an adhesive 

liquid 
re du' pli cate, to repeat 

several times 
pro tract', to draw out 



EXERCISE 

en thu' si asm, great in- 
terest 

as so' ci ate, to keep com- 
pany with 

mov' a ble, not fixed in 
position 

af fi da' vit, a written 
oath 

com' i cal, humorous 

con sol' i date, to com- 
bine 

con demn', to assign to 
punishment 

mi li' tia, a military or- 
ganization 

a bom' i na ble, contemp- 
tible 

cii'' cu lar, like a circle; a 
pamphlet 
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tran' sient, ephemeral 
ob' so lete, no longer in 

use 
ba na' na, a tropical fruit 
02 per' i ment, a test 
rad' i cal, pertaining to 

the root of things 
dis solve', to make a so- 
lution 
ve loc' i ty, swiftness 
dy'namite, an explosive 
con' Crete, substantial 
eel' e brate, to recognize 

with ceremony 
deference, respect; re- 
gard 
ag' gran dize, to make 

large 
i den' ti cal, the same 
post' script, something 

added 
u' ni form, of one kind 
con stif u en cy, a follow- 
ing 
install', to establish in 

office 
im' i tate, to copy 
in' no cence, absence of 
guilt 



ob' li ga to ry, binding; 

necessary 

ma la' ri a, a disease 
am' bu lance, a carriage 
for conveying sick or 
wounded persons 
no to' ri ous, infamous 
recommend', to praise 
sim' i lar, nearly alike 
fa mil' iar, intimate 
in dis pens' a ble, essen- 
tial 
wheth' er, a conjunction 
af fee' tion ate ly, ten- 
derly 
ne go ti a' tion, business 

ax' i om, a self-evident 
truth 

CO he' sion, having the 
property of cementing 
particles 

prev' a lence, wide extent 
or common occurrence 

mi til', till 

pe cur iar, unlike any- 
thing else of its kind 

mer' can tile, commercial 

trans f erred', removed 

sim plic' i ty, plainness; 
artlessness 
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LESSON XXXIX 

GOOD AND WELL 

Good is usually an adjective.^ Well is an adverb, 
sometimes used as an adjective.^ 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Between yoa and me, that work was done good — well 

enough for anybody. 

2 That sick man has not seen a good-— well day for 

years. 

3 I can never believe that the convict was a good — 

well man. 

4 This pen is so poor that I can't write good — well. 

5 There is an old saying that the good — well die 

young. 

6 How do you like this candy? Does it taste good — 

well? 

7 How do you feel to-day? Pretty good — well, thank 

you. 

8 Don't you like these pictures? I think they are 

very good — well. 

9 I think Fannie looks good — well in her blaik 

dress. 

* Grood is used as a noun in such expressions as, The evil that men. 
do lives after them; the good is oft interred with their bones. Also, 
It is said that the good die young. 

^ Well is often used as an adjective, meaning good health; as, I 
am very well, thank you. There is not a well person in the family. 
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REAL AND VERY 

Real is an adjective of quality; very is an adverb 
of degree. 

1 I think your new hat is real — very pretty. 

2 We were very much alarmed about the boy, he 

was real — very sick. 

3 Is that stone in your ring a real— very diamond? 

4 Isn't it a real — very pleasant evening? 

5 Clara's dress was trimmed with real — very point 

lace. 

6 The climate of Colorado is real — very healthful. 

7 These paper chrysanthemums look real — very 

natural. 

8 It was a real — very treat to listen to such a discourse. 

9 Miss Jackson was real — very kind to excuse us from 

reciting in history to-day. 

10 In this age of superficiality and deceit, it is encour- 

aging now and then to see a real — very hero. 

11 We had a real — very pleasant time at the last meet- 

ing of the club. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Robert Louis Steyenson 

Mr. Silas Q. Scuddamore was a young American of 
a simple and harmless disposition, which was the more 
to his credit as he came from New England — a quar- 
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ter of the New World not precisely famous for those 
qualities. Although he was exceedingly rich, he 
kept a note of all his expenses in a little paper pocket- 
book; and he had chosen to study the attractions of 
Paris from the seventh story of what is called a fur- 
nished hotel in the Latin Quarter. There was a great 
deal of habit in his penuriousness ; and his virtue, 
which was very remarkable among his associates, 
was principally founded upon diffidence and youth. 
The next room to his was inhabited by a lady, very 
attractive in her air and very elegant in toilette, whom, 
on his first arrival, he had taken for a Countess. In 
course of time he had learned that she was known by 
the name of Madame Zephyrine, and that whatever 
station she occupied in life it was not that of a person 
of title. Madame Zephyrine, probably in the hope of 
enchanting the young American, used to flaunt by 
him on the stairs with a civil inclination, a word of 
course, and a knock-down look out of her black eyes, 
and disappear in a rustle of silk, and with the revela- 
tion of an admirable foot and ankle. But these ad- 
vances, so far from encouraging Mr. Scuddamore, 
plunged him into the depths of depression and bash- 
fuhiess. She had come to him several times for a 
light, or to apologize for the imaginary depredations 
of her poodle; but his mouth was closed in the pres- 
ence of so superior a being, his French promptly 
left him, and he could only stare and stammer until 
she was gone. The slendemess of their intercourse 
did not prevent him from throwing out insinuations 
of a very glorious order when he was safely alone 
with a few males. 
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The room jon the other side of the American's — for 
there were three rooms on a floor in the hotel — was 
tenanted by an old English physician of rather doubt- 
ful reputation. Dr» Noel, for that was his name, 
had been forced to leave London, where he enjoyed 
a large and increasing practice; and it was hinted 
that the police had been the instigators of this change 
of scene. At least he, who had made something of a 
figure in earlier life, now dwelt in the Latin Quarter in 
great simplicity and solitude, and devoted much of 
his time to study. Mr. Scuddamore had made his 
acquaintance, and tha pair would now and then dine 
together frugally in a restaurant across the street. 

Extract from The Story of the 

Physician and the Saratoga Trunk 

LESSON XL 

LETTER IN ANSWER TO AN ORDER FOR GOODS 

Write a letter from your own home address, present 
date, to Messrs. Smith, Jones & Brown, 341 Hanover 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Say that you are in receipt of 
their letter ordering twenty-five pieces of Minetto cloth 
of the color and quality indicated as per samples 
enclosed. State that there has been so great a demand 
for these goods that you find, on attempting to fill the 
order, that two of the shades are not in your stock at 
present. Tell them that you have shipped what you 
had of the goods, by the American Express, and that 
you will be able to send the remainder of the order in 
two or three days, as you are already expecting an 
invoice of these goods from your importers. Express 
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your hope that they may not be seriously inconvenienced 
by the delay, and with a suitable complimentary close, 
sign your name. Address a standard-size business en- 
velope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form, and consult the Appendix, page 
355, for general directions. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From James Russell Lowell 

It is very common for people to say that they are 
disappointed in the first sight of St. Peter's; and one 
hears much the same about Niagara. I cannot help 
thinking that the fault is in themselves, and that if 
the church and the cataract were in the habit of giv- 
ing away their thoughts with that rash generosity 
which characterizes tourists, they might perhaps 
say of their visitors, "Well, if you are those men of 
whom we have heard so much, we are a little disap- 
pointed, to tell the truth!" The refined tourist ex- 
pects somewhat too much when he takes it for granted 
that St. Peter's will at once decorate him with the 
order of imagination, just as Victoria knights an al- 
derman when he presents an address. Or perhaps 
he has been getting up a little architecture, on the road 
from Florence, and is discomfited because he does not 
know whether he ovighi to be pleased or not, which 
is very much as if he should wait to be told whether 
it was fresh water or salt which makes the exhaustless 
grace of Niagara's emerald curve^ before he benignly 
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consented to approve. It would be wiser, perhaps, 
for him to consider whether, if Michsel Angelo had had 
the building of him, his own personal style would not 
have been more impressive. 

It is not to be doubted that minds are of as many 
different orders as cathedrals, and that the Gothic 
imagination is vexed and discommoded in the vain 
endeavor to flatten its pinnacles, and fit itself into 
the round Roman arches. But if it be impossible for 
a man to like everything, it is quite possible for him to 
avoid being driven mad by what does not please him; 
nay, it is the imperative duty of a wise man to find 
out what that secret is which makes a thing pleasing 
to another. In approaching St. Peter's, one must 
take his Protestant shoes off his feet and leave them 
behind him in the Piazza Rusticucci. Otherwise the 
great Basilica, with those outstretching colonnades 
of Bramante, will seem to be a bloated spider lying in 
wait for him, the poor Reformed fly. As he lifts the 
heavy leathern flapper over the door, and is discharged 
into the interior by its impetuous recoil, let him dis- 
burden his mind altogether of stone and mortar, and 
think only that he is standing before the throne of a 
dynasty which, even in its decay, is the most powerful 
the world ever saw. Mason-work is all very well in 
itself, but it has nothing to do with the affair at present 
in hand. 

Suppose that a man in pouring down a glass of 
claret could drink the South of France; that he could 
BO disintegrate the wine by the force of imagination 
as to taste in it all the clustered beauty and bloom of 
the grape, all the dance and song and stmbumt jollity 
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of the vintage. Or suppose that in eating bread he 
could transubstantiate it with the tender blade of 
spring, the gleam-flitted corn-ocean of summer, the 
royal autumn with its golden beard, and the merry 
funerals of harvest. This is what the great poets do 
for us, we cannot tell how, with their fatally-chosen 
words, crowding the happy veins of language again 
with all the life and meaning and music that had been 
dribbling away from them since Adam. And this is 
what the Roman Church does for religion, feeding the 
soul not with the essential religious sentiment, not 
with a drop or two of the tincture of worship, but mak- 
ing us feel, one by one, all those original elements of 
which worship is composed; not bringing the end to 
us, but making us pass over and feel beneath our feet 
all the golden rounds of the ladder b)^ which the climb- 
ing generations have reached that end; not handing 
us dryly a dead and extinguished Q. E. D., but letting 
it rather declare itself by the glory with which it in- 
terfuses the incense-clouds of wonder and aspiration 
and beauty in which it is veiled. 

Extract from Fireside Travels 



LESSON XLI 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 

Who refers to persons; which refers to things; and 
that refers to either persons or things. The relative 
pronoun, although agreeing with its antecendent in 
person, number and gender, does not agree with its 
antecedent in case; the case depends upon its office in 
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the clause — ^nominative, if subject; and objective, if 
object. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 I relied upon the poor horse which — who knew the 

road better than I. 

2 The man who — wh^i I expected to find is not here. 

3 This is a firm which — who does a very extensive 

business. 

4 Shakespeare is an author which — who — whom I 

enjoy exceedingly. *^ 

5 I gave the letter to the boy who — what brings the 

mail. 

6 I spoke to the man who — whom, I thought, was the 

Principal. 

7 He left his money to those whom — who, he thought, 

had the greatest need. 

8 Was it you or the wind which — who closed the door? 

9 It was the largest audience which — who I have ever 

seen. 

10 The young man married a lady who — whom, they 

say, is the daughter of an Italian. 

11 President McKinley, who — whom the people loved 

greatly, was assassinated. 

12 He did not include among his friends whomsoever — 

whosoever he met. ^ 

13 The three statesmen who — whom — which — thai he 

mentioned were famous Americans. 

14 We were introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Kendrick 

whom — who we thought to be very interesting 
pople. 
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15 There are many people in the world which — who 

never seem to be satisfied with anything. 

16 Mordecai was the man whom — who the king de- 

lighted to honor. 

17 Saul was the man who — whom the Israelites pro- 

claimed king. 

18 The inf m-iated man exclaimed, " I will kill whomso- 

ever — whosoever approaches me." 

19 Let him be whom — who he may, I will proceed to 

carry out my plan. 

20 I who are — am — is your friend will help you. 

21 It is for you who wa^ — were his teacher. 



SPELLING 

di min' u tive, of small 
size 

lo CO mo' tive, an engine 
used for pulling a train 

re trieve', to restore; to 
remedy 

sleigh, a vehicle on run- 
ners 

al le' vi ate, to lighten 

sol' emn, serious; sorrow- 
ful 

in cen' tive, a stimulus 

lu' era tive, having money 
value 

sac' ri lege, making light 
of sacred things ' 



EXERCISE 

shoe' ing, putting shoes 

on 
mer' ri ment, jollity 
quo' tient, a term in 

mathematics 
triv' i al, of slight conse- 
quence 
in dis Greet', without tact 
fra' grant, having a pleas- 
ant odor 
in debt' ed, having obli- 
gations 
con fi den' tial, with trust 
fraud' u lent, dishonest 
U ten' sil, a useful instru- 
Rient 
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con stel la' tion, a group 
of stars 

i dol' a try, the worship 
of images 

graph' ic, vividly descrip- 
tive 
val' iant, courageous 

a nal' y sis, the division 
of a substance into its 
component parts 

tra di' tion, that which is 
handed down from 
generation to genera- 
tion 

e ter' nal, everlasting ; 
without end 

pes' i tive, certain; sure 

in cip' i ent, beginning of 

existence 
be ha' vior, deportment 
ob' sta cle, something in 

the way 

oc' cu py, to hold posses- 
sion of 

de mor' al ize, to corrupt 
pes' ti lence, any wide- 
spread disease 
nn change' a ble, immu- 
table 



in con sisf ent, without 
coherence 

immense', huge 

re fu' sal, denial 

ce' re als, grains > 

CO in cide', to agree 

e quiv' a lent, equal in 
value 

in el' i gi ble, not quali- 
fied 

cir cmn' fer ence, boun- 
dary-line of a circle or 
sphere 

prep a ra' tion, prelimi- 
nary effort 

cout a' geous, brave; val- 
iant 

par' lia ment, a delibera- 
tive body 

di plo' ma, a certificate 

ex pe' di ent, a means or 
device 

ab bre' vi ate, to shorten 

en am' el, an external 
polish 

ob' vi ate, to remove; to 
put out of the way 

in dis pens' a ble, essen- 
tial 
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LESSON XLII 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
form, and supplying the necessary punctuation. Con- 
sult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

981 Boylston St Boston Mass Jan 26 19 Metro- 
politan Music Co Minneapolis Minn Gentlemen We 
havo mailed our catalogue etc in a separate wrapper 
We desire to call your attention to our improved instru- 
ments with a view to your handling them in your terri- 
tory Since you are not personally interested in the 
Opera piano it is unlikely that the improvements we 
have been making have come to your notice All labor 
on our instruments is done by the day and no contract 
work is employed in our factory The materials we 
are now using are found only in the best pianos They 
include Murphys varnish best German felt Poehlman 
wire and Pratt Reed & Cos ivory keys Our rosewood 
finish and mahogany cases are double-veneered with 
mahogany rosewood not being used on account of 
checkings We have given special attention to fancy 
cases in light woods and we can furnish some elegant de- 
signs in walnut oak and mahogany All our pianos have 
three pedals the extra one being our Molmn Echo attach- 
ment We have just completed our Solo attachment 
the use of which produces beautiful effects On account 
of their distinctive features these improvements we are 
sure will be appreciated by dealers The Opera has 
Vindoubtedly increased greatly in popularity It is a 
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first-class instrument worthy of your careful attention 
We think you would find it to your advantage to iden- 
tify yourself with us We are prepared to offer you 
good inducements and we shall be pleased to quote you 
prices on receipt of^appUcation stating what terms would 
meet the requirements of your trade Yours truly 
Boston Piano Co 
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ac' ci dent, an unexpected 

event 
pre cise', strictly accurate 
em' pha sis, special stress 
coun' ter feit, to imitate; 

not genuine 
mag a zine', a store- 
house; periodical 
dif fer ence, variation 

ad he' sion, the quality of 
sticking 

pho nog' ra phy, short- 
hand writing 

im pel', to drive forward 

in ac' cu rate, fallacious 

ex ec' u tor, one who ex- 
ecutes a will 

re mit' tance, a check or 
money sent in pay- 
ment of a bill 

fin an cier', one who han- 
dles money 



sa ga' clous, wise; intel- 
ligent 
Im pes' si ble, not possible 
ab' stl nence, self-denial 
guar an tee', to warrant 
me die' 1 nal, having heal- 
ing properties 

pro fi' clen cy, thorough 
knowledge 

a bu' slve, severe; brutal 

e nu' mer ate, to count or 
number 

sane' tlon, to approve 

prob' a ble, likely to occur 

plague, a pestilence 

mus' cu lar, strong 

be neV o lence, well- 
wishing 

pel y syl' la ble, a word 
of several syllables 

scis' sors, small shears 
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te na' cious, holding fast; 
unyielding 

su prem' a cy, the highest 
position 

ir' ri ta ble, peevish 

sal er zl tus, a baking 
powder 

there' fore, on this ac- 
count 

in gen' ious, skilful 

com mis' sion, an allow- 
ance to an agent for 
a business transac- 
tion 

sat is fac' to ri ly, in a 
proper manner 

dy' ing, ending life 

de ter' i o rate, to degen- 
erate 

crev' ice, a crack 



cov' et ous, desirous of 
that which belongs to 
another 

re mem' brance, recollec- 
tion 

strength, power 

glyc' er in, a sweet, oily 
liquid 

im ma te' ri al, without 
substance 

di plo' ma, a certificate 

con ces' sion, the act of 
yielding 

ex ist' ence, the state of 
being 

strat' e gy, trickery 

mul ti plic' i ty, greatness 
in number 

mer' ce na ry, actuated 
by a desire of gain 



LESSON XLIII 
OUGHT, AUGHT, NAUGHT 

Ought is a defective verb and should never be used 
with an auxiliary; aught is a noun meaning any- 
thing; naught is the negative form of aughi and means 
nothing. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 You hadn^t ought — ought not to neglect your duty 
in this manner. 
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2 The number was five, six, four, aught — oitght — 

naughty two. 

3 Have I said ought — aught that could give oflfense 

to anyone? 

4 Aught — ought we to encourage such idleness on his 

part? 
6 The man may be a murderer for aught — ought I 
know. 

6 He said he hadn't naught — aught — ought to give to 

the poor. 

7 The envelope was addressed six, ought — aught — 

naught, four, Washington Street. 

8 I don't suppose Fd aught — I ought to have gone. 

9 You ought — aught not to neglect your studies so 

shamefully. 

10 Ought — aught I to help him now? 

11 You^d ought — you ought to be more careful in pre- 

paring your work. 

12 There isn't aught — naught — ought to be done. 

(Write in two ways.) 

13 We have done those things that we hadnH ought — 

ought not to have done; and we have left undone 
those things that we^d ought — we ought to have 
done. 

14 How much is six plus naught — ought minus four 

plus aught — naught minus two plus ought — 
naught ? 

15 Aught — ought the Government to assume the owner- 

ship and control of the railroads and the tele- 
graph? 

16 He gave not aught — ought for the support of the 

church. 

17 Naught — ought — aught is another name for zero or 

cipher. 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Charles Dickens 

"Now," said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, 
"what say you to an hour on the ice? We shall have 
plenty of time." 

"Capital I" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

"Prime!" ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

"You skate, of course, Winkle?" said Wardle. 
. "Ye-yes; O yes," replied Mr. Winkle. "I — I — am 
lather out of practice.** 

"O, do skate, Mr. Winkle," said Arabella. "I like 

see it so much." 

" 0, it is so graceful," said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was " swanlike." 

" I should be very happy, I'm sure," said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening; "but I have no skates." 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had 
a couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half a dozen more down stairs; whereat Mr. 
Winkle expressed exquisite delight, and looked ex- 
quisitely uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice; 
and the fat boy and Mr. Weller having shoveled and 
swept the snow which had fallen on it during the night, 
Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity 
which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvelous, and 
described ckcles with his left leg, and cut figures of 
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eight, and inscribed upon the ice, without once stop- 
ping for breath, a great many other pleasant and as- 
tonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction of 
Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the ladies; which 
reached a pitch of positive enthusiasm when old 
Wardle and Benjamin Allen, assisted by the aforesaid 
Bob Saw^yer, performed some mystic evolutions 
which they called a reel. 

All this time Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on, with the 
points behind, and getting the straps into a very com- 
plicated and entangled state, with the assistance 
of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather less about skates 
than a Hindoo. At length, however, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were 
firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was 
raised to his feet. 

" Now, then, sir," said Sam, in an encouraging tone, 
" off with you, and show 'em how to do it.'' 

"Stop, Sam, stop!" said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam's arm with the 
grasp of a drowning man. " How slippery it is, Sam! " 

"Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," replied 
Mr. Weller. "Hold up, sir." 

This last observation of Mr. Weller's bore refer- 
ence to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the in- 
stant, of a frantic desire to throw his feet into the air, 
and dash the back of his head upon the ice. 

"These — these — are very awkward skates," said 
Mr. Winkle staggering. 

"Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite uncon- 
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scious that there was anything the matter, "come; 
the ladies are all anxiety." 

"Yes, yes,'' replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly 
smile, " I'm coming." 

"Just going to begin," said Sam, endeavoring to 
disengage himself. "Now, sir, start off!" 

"Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, cling- 
ing most affectionately to Mr. Weller. "I find I've 
got a couple of coats at home that I don't want, Sam. 
You may have them, Sam." 

"Thank'ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

Continued, next lesson 



LESSON XLIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Gaily Invite, Bid, Summon 

These words possess in common the idea of "at- 
tracting." Call means to attract the attention; in- 
vite, to solicit respectfully to your side; bid, to urge 
with personal sanction; summon, to command with 
authority. 

1 The hunter had a peculiar whistle with which he 

could . . . the squirrels and birds. 

2 It will be a large reception, and we are going to 

. . . all the members of the church to be 
present. 
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3 On the day of her marriage, the countess . • • 

all the servants to take a holiday. 

4 On the fifth day after the murder, the judge . . . 

the prisoner to come to court. 

5 It is to be a quiet wedding; only the relatives 

and a few of the most intimate friends have 
been .... 

6 A smile of gladness crept over the sad face of the 

boy as the gentleman . . . him to accept 
the money. 

7 The Bible says that many are . . . but few 

chosen. 

8 Ahasuerus, the Persian King, ... his wife, 

Vashti, to appear before him. 

Blame, Censure, Condemn 

These words have in common the idea of " disappro- 
bation." Blame means to assign a fault to a person 
or thing; censure, to reprove the person; condemn, 
to give over for punishment. 

1 It was the automobile, and not the chauffeur, which 

should be ... for the accident. 

2 After being so severely . . . , I feel sure he will 

never repeat the offence. 

3 Many innocent people have been ... to 

death. 

4 Some children are so perverse and obstinate that 

it does no good to . . . them. 

5 To what more cruel fate could one have been . . . 

than that which awaited Paolo and Francesca? 

6 Under such circumstances, the poor horse could 

not be ... for running away. 
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Discovery Invent 

Both these words have in common the idea of " find- 
ing out" and " bringing to light.'' Discover means to 
bring to light that which has always existed; invent 
means to bring to light some new creation. 

1 It was Sir Isaac Newton who ... the law of 

gravitation. 

2 The electric telegraph is one of the most valuable 

. . . of modem times. 

3 The ... of radium is attributed to a woman, 

Madame Curie, of Paris. 

4 Marconi . . . the principle of wireless tele- 

graphy, and devoted his life to the ... of 

appliances to make it practical. 
6 The French scientist. Dr. Pasteur, ... the 

fact that nearly all diseases are due to germs. 
6 The world is patiently waiting for the . . . of 

a dirigible balloon. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words 
in heavy type. 

From Charles Dickens 

"Never mind touching your hat, Sam,'' said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. "You needn't take your hand away 
to do that. I meant to have given you five shillings 
this morning for a Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give 
it to you this afternoon, Sam." 
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'' You're verj'^ good sir/' replied Mr. Waller. 
"Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?" said Mr. 
Winkle. "There — that's right. I shall soon get in 
the way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam — ^not too 
fast!'' 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. 
Weller in a very singular and unswanlike manner, 
when Mr. Pickwick most innocently shouted from the 
opposite bank — " Sam ! " 

" Sir!" shouted back Mr. Weller. 
" Here! I w^ant you." 

"Let go, sir," said Sam. "Don't you hear the 
governor calling? Let go, sir." - 

With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian, and in so 
doing administered a considerable impetus to the 
unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy which no 
degree of dexterity or practice could have insured , 
that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into 
the center of the reel at the very moment when Mr. 
Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of unparalleled 
beauty. ' 

Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pick- 
wick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his 
feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything 
of the kind on skates. He was seated on the ice, mak- 
ing spasmodic efforts to smile ; but anguish was de- 
picted on every lineament of his countenance. 

" Are you hurt?" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
great anxiety. 
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"Not much/'jiaid Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back 
very hard. ^>^ 

"I wish you'd let me bleed you," said Mr. Benja- 
min, with great eagerness. 

" No, thank you,'' replied Mr. Winkle, hurriedly. 

" I really think you had better," said Allen. 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle; " I'd rather not." 

"What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?" inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said, in a stern voice, 
"Take his skates off!" 

"No; but really I had scarcely begun," remon- 
strated Mr. Winkle. 

"Take his skates off!" repeated Mr. Pickwick, 
firmly. . 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it, in silence. 

"Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted 
him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the 
bystanders, and, beckoning his friend to approach, 
fixed a searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, 
but distinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable 
words: 

"You're a humbug, sir!" 

"A what?" said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

"A humbug, sir!" I w^U speak plainer, if you 
wish it. An impostor, sir!" 

With these words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel, and rejoined his friends. 

Extract from Pickwick Papers 
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LESSON XLV 

LETTER CONTAINING ENCLOSURE 

Write a letter from 33 Main Street, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, present date, to the Realty Trust CJompany, 
60 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. Tell them that 
the transfer of real estate which they effected for you 
meets with your entire approval, and that you are par- 
ticularly well-pleased with the property. Enclose a 
check for Five Hundred and Twenty-three and 35-100 
Dollars, which covers the difference in price, as well as 
their commission for negotiating the exchange. Ask 
them to send a receipted bill for same. Say that you 
have a farm in Onondaga Coimty, New York, near 
Syracuse, worth about seven thousand dollars, which 
you would like to convert into cash. Ask them whether 
they can dispose of it for you, and if so at what per cent 
commission. Thank them for the satisfactory manner 
in which they brought about the exchange of your other 
property, and with some conventional complimentary 
close, add your signature. Address a standard-size 
business envelope for the letter. 

Observe closely the model letter and refer to the 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. 
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Model Letter 
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Envelope Address 


c^*^^^^^. 





SPELLING EXERCISE 



sur' geon, a physician who 
operates 

un nee' es sa ry, not es- 
sential 

righf ecus, just; blame- 
less 

cen'.sure, to blame 

zo ol' o gy, a science of 
animals 

ex' eel lence, superiority 

dis tin' guishy to recog- 
nize by peculiar char- 
acteristics 



ob' e lisk, a tall, slender 
shaft 

di vis' i ble, capable of 
being divided 

fam' ine, general scarcity 
of provisions * 

BUS pi' ciony distrust 

pif i ful, unfortunate 

com mence' menty begin- 
ning 

es' ti mate, to give an 
opinion 

ex' er cise, to develop 
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bank' rupt cy, business 

failure 
ac cuse', to impeach 
dis commode^ to trouble 
com par' a tive, relative 
spi' ral, winding 
clam' or, a loud noise 
en hance'y to increase 
o be' di ence, submission 
cash ier', one who takes 

care of money 
dis suade% to influence 

against 
com' mis sa ry, one who 
looks after provisions 
ag' i tate, to stir up 
par' al lei, extending side 
by side without meet- 
ing 
cri' sis, a turning point 
sig' na ture, a person's 

name 
mel o' di ous, harmoni- 
ous 
ten' sion, strain 
pin' na cle, a small tower- 
like shaft 



m gen' u ous, 
frank 



candid; 



sin' gu lar, alone; strange 
ve' he mence, emphasis 

su per in tend' ent, one 
who supervises 

pyr' a mid, an angular 
solid tapering to a 
point 

mag' is trate, a public 
civil officer with au- 
thority 

phre nol' o gy, a science 
pertaining to the skull 

as cend', to move up- 
ward 

val' id, genuine 

con verf i ble, capable of 
being changed 

fa tigue', exhaustion 

ac count' ant, a book- 
keeper 

ter' ri ble, full of terror 

au' thor ize, to empower 

ex pe di' tion, a journey 

de ceive', to mislead 

sus' te nance, food 

a tro' cious, wicked; 

shocking 
rec ol lect', to recall to 

mind 
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LESSON XLVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Will you try «rRf — to remind me when its — #« time 

to go? 

2 These goods came from STfiithh mul DalhJii^^i — 

Smith and Dalton's. 

3 Somebody spoke to me at the theater last night, 

and I can't remember whom — who. 

4 To my mind, Tennyson is the greatest of all — all 

other Victorian poets. 

5 One can't ever be a good accountant without-r- 

unless he understands arithmetic. 

6 He gathered all his papers in — into an old satchel 

and put it away in — into the attic. 

7 The sum of five and four are — is nine. 

8 Six, eight, naught — ought, four is the number of the 

house. 

9 These books are our's — ours, but those are their' s — 

theirs. 

10 I wish that I was — were able to do more for the 

poor. 

11 May — can I get some water, please? 

12 I intended to have answered — to answer your letter 

a long time ago. 

13 The postman is not liable — likely to come again 

to-day. 
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14 There is — are ten pounds — pound of sugar in that 

pail. 

15 I saw that book laying — lying on the table. 

16 I'm ever so glad to see you, come in and set — sit 

down. 

17 I have lain — laid on that sofa a great many 

times. 

18 The two first — first two pages are devoted to the 

introduction. 

19 "I haven't — haven't got time to wait any longer/' 

he said. 

20 I have sung — sang that song more than once. 

21 This report is incredible; I never heard of such a 

thing before. 

22 It was Pythagoras who discovered that the square 

on the hypothenuse of a right-angle triangle 
was — is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
other two sides. 

23 Great improvements have — has been made. 

24 This woman taught my brother and / — me to 

read. 

25 Give every syllable and every letter its — their 

proper sound. 

26 Which of all these patterns is the prettier — prettiestt 

27 / and my cousin — my cousin and I are requested to 

attend. 

28 Who — whom was the order given to? 

29 Has — have either of your friends arrived? 

30 The best place for oysters is ct Baltimore. 

31 On what train did you come on ? 

32 Is — are the scissors in your drawer? . 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 



ap par' ent, to be seen; 

visible 
caf a logue, a list of 

things 
ap pa ra! tus, instru- 

ments 
sure' ty, one who guaran- 
tees 
tu V tion, instruction or 
money paid for in- 
struction 
al lop' a thy, a school of 

medicine 
chal' lenge, to question 
a vid' i ty, eagerness 
mac ad' am ize, to pave 
bur wark, a defensive 

wall 
in' tri cate, complicated 
as sid' u ous, untiring 
sec' re ta ry, a clerk 
flex' i ble, capable of be- 
ing bent 
sieve, a device for sifting 
il lus' trate, to explain 
as cer tain', to find out 
com'ment, to make ob- 
servations 
in cor' po rate, to form 
into a body 



clep to ma' ni a, an in* 
sane desire to steal 

af fa bil' i ty, courtesy 

man u fac' ture, to make 
articles for the market 

a depf , skilful 

op' po site, over against 

un prin' ci pled, lacking 
in moral character 

bur' gla ry, to steal from 
a building 

ap pro' pri ate, to set 
apart 

a gree' a ble, pleasant 

ge ol' gy, the science of 
the earth's crust 

an tic' i pate, to look for- 
ward to 

su per scribe', to address 
an envelope 

quar' an tine, to isolate 

charge' a ble, capable of 
being charged 

eq' ui page, an outfit 

e nig' ma, a puzzle 

pe ru' sal, reading 

cer tif i cate, a state- 
ment 

ex or' bi tant, unreason- 
able 
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be nef i cent, with good ap' pli cant, a candidate 

intent con else', short 

applaud^ to express ap- physique', the physical 

proval make up 

pre scrip' tion, a physi- sep' a rate, to place apart 

cian's formula pho tog' ra phy, picture- 
in Stan ta' ne ous, on the taking by light 

instant ob liv' i ous, forgetful 

il lu' mi nate, to furnish nui' sance, something ob- 

light jectionable 



LESSON XLVII 
PUNCTUATION : THE COMMA 

Expressions out of their natural order, those in the 
absolute construction, and expressions of direct 
address, should be set off from the rest of the sentence 
by commas. Consult the Appendix, page 373, for 
rules of punctuation. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the correct 
punctuation marks: 

1 Hoping these arrangements may meet with your 

entire approval I remain Yours truly Charles 
Smith. 

2 The army having gone into winter quarters Csesar 

devoted his time to literary work. 

3 Saul Saul why persecutest thou me? 

4 To those who were upon the water the storm proved 

very dangerous. 
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5 Gold having been discovered upon the farm tke 

property advanced greatly in value. 

6 Gentlemen I have the honor of presenting to you 

my friend Mr. Washington. 

7 With a few simple words of introduction the orator 

began his discourse. 

8 The teacher being ill the class was excused from 

recitation. 

9 Friends Romans Countrymen lend me your ears; 

I come to bury Caesar not to praise him. 

10 To those who were interested in the matter he 

made a careful explanation of his plans. 

11 Peace having been declared the soldiers returned 

to their homes. 

12 Roll on thou deep and dark blue Ocean roll. 

13 If we can secure the franchise we will begin opera- 

tions at once. 

14 The strike having been adjusted the miners again 

returned to their work. 

15 Lord how excellent is Thy name in all the earth. 

16 Though he slay me yet will I trust him. 

17 Day having dawned the party proceeded on its 

journey. 

18 Absalom my son Absalom would God I had died 

for thee. 

19 Awaiting an early reply I am Sincerely yours Martha 

Washington. 

20 The river being choked with ice it was impossible 

for us to proceed. 

21 Waiter kindly bring me a glass of water. 

22 Contrary to his usual custom he omitted to call the 

roU, 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From John Ruskin 

My Friends — I have not come among you to-night 
to endeavor to give you an entertaining lecture; but 
to tell you a few plain facts, and ask you some plain, 
but necessary questions. I have seen and known too 
much of the struggle for life among our laboring 
population, to feel at ease, even under any circum- 
stances, in inviting them to dwell on the trivialities 
of my own studies; but, much more, as I meet to-night, 
for the first time, the members of a working Institute 
established in the district in which I have passed the 
greater part of my life, I am desirous that we should 
at once understand each other, on graver matters. 
I would fain tell you, with what feelings, and with 
what hope, I regard this Institution, as one of many 
such, now happily established throughout England, 
as well as in other countries; Institutions which are 
preparing the way for a great change in all the cir- 
cumstances of industrial life; but of which the success 
must wholly depend upon our clearly understanding 
the circumstances and necessary limits of this change. 
No teacher can truly promote the cause of education, 
until he knows the conditions of the life for which that 
education is to prepare his pupil. And the fact that 
he is called upon to address you, nominally, as a 
"Working Class,'' must compel him, if he is in any 
wise earnest or thoughtful, to inquire in the outaet, 
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on what you yourselves suppose this class distinction 
has been founded in the past, and must be founded in 
th3 future. The manner of the amusement, and the 
matter of the teaching, which any of us can offer you, 
must depend wholly on our first understanding from 
you, whether you think the distinction heretofore 
drawn between working men and others, is truly or 
falsely founded. Do you accept it as it stands? do 
you wish it to be modified? or do you think the object 
of education is to efface it, and make us forget it 
forever? 

Let me make myself more distinctly understood. 
We call this — ^you and I — a "Working Men's" Insti- 
tute, and our college in London, a "Working Men's'' 
College. Now, how do you consider that these several 
institutes differ, or ought to differ, from "idle men's" 
institutes and "idle men's" colleges? Or by what 
other word than " idle" shall I distinguish those whom 
the happiest and wisest of working men do not object 
to call the "Upper Classes"? Are there really upper 
classes — are there lower? How much should they 
always be elevated, how much always depressed? 
And, gentlemen and ladies — I pray those of you who 
are here to forgive me the offense there may be in 
what I am going to say. It is not I who wish to say 
it. Bitter voices say it: voices of battle and of 
famine through all the world, which must be heard 
some day, whoever keeps silence. Neither is it to 
you specially that I say it. I am sure that most now 
present know their duties of kindness, and fulfil them, 
better perhaps than I do mine. But I speak to you 
as representing your whole class, which errs, I know, 
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chiefly by fhoughtlessnesSy but not therefore the 
less terribly. Wilful error is limited by the will, 
but what limit is there to that of which we are un- 
conscious ? 

Extract from The Crown op Wild Olhtb 



LESSON XLVIII 

PARAPHRASE 

Study carefully the following poem; be sure you 
understand its meaning; then transcribe it into good 
English prose: 

The Village Blacksmith 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smich, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like the sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 
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And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice. 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — ^rejoicing — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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DICTATION 

Leam the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

Prom Edmund Burke 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had 
its origin in the ancient chivalry; and the principle, 
though varied in its appearance by the varying state 
of human affairs, subsisted and influenced through 
a long succession of generations, even to the time 
we live in. If it should ever be totally extinguished, 
the loss I fear will be great. It is this which has given 
its character to modern Europe. It is this which has 
distinguished it under all its forms of government, 
and distinguished it to its advantage, from the states 
of Asia, and possibly from those states which flourished 
in the most brilliant periods of the antique world. It 
was this, which, without confounding ranks, has pro- 
duced a noble equality, and handed it down through 
all the gradations of social life. It was this opinion 
which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without force, 
or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of pride and 
power; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft 
collar of social esteem, compelled stern authority 
to submit to elegance, and gave a dominating van- 
quisher of laws to be subdued by manners. 

But now all this is to be changed. All the pleasing 
illusions, which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the differe]it shades of life, 
and which, by a bland assimilation, incorporated 
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into politics the sentiments which beautify and soften 
private society^ are to be dissolved by this new con- 
quering empire of light and reason. All the decent 
drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the super- 
added ideas, furnished from the wardrobe of a moral 
imagination^ which the heart owns, and the under- 
standing ratifies, as necessary to cover the defects 
of our naked, shivering nature, and to raise it to 
dignity in our own estimation, are to be exploded 
as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man; a 
queen is but a woman; a woman is but an animal, and 
an animal not of the highest order. All homage paid 
to the sex in general as such, and without distinct 
views, is to be regarded as romance and folly. Regi- 
cide, and parricide, and sacrilege, are but fictions 
of superstition, corrupting jurisprudence by de- 
stroying its simplicity. The murder of a king, or a 
queen, or a bishop, or a father, is only common homi- 
cide; and if the people are by any chance, or in any 
way, gainers by it, a sort of homicide much the most 
pardonable, and into which we ought not to make 
too severe a scrutiny. 

Extract from Reflections on the Revolution in France 

LESSON XLIX 

BETWEEN AND AMONG 

Between signifies by twain, and should be used only 
in reference to two objects; among is used when three 
or more objects are considered. Do not say between 
each or every; say after each, before each, or bedde each, etc. 
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Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 The old gentleman's property was divided among 

— between his five sons. 

2 In writing your sentences leave a blank line after 

— between — among each. 

3 There was always more or less ill-feeling between 

— among the two girls. 

4 The three countries of Gaul differed among — be- 

tween themselves in language, customs, and laws. 

5 The farmer planted pumpkins after — beside — be- 

tween — among each row of corn. 

6 It is desirable to have a system of international 

arbitration am/)ng — between all countries. 

7 The teacher divided all the oranges among — between 

the members of the class. 

MOST AND ALMOST 

Use almost when it is equivalent to nearly. Most 
refers to quantity or number. 

1 I was most — almost frozen. 

2 Ohio is most — almost as large as Nev^ York. 

3 New York is the most — almost populous state in the 

Union. 

4 Most— almost all the city was destroyed by fire. 

5 Most — almost boys are fond of out-door games. 

6 I can remember most — almost all the books of the 

Bible. 

7 Most — almost everybody believes in some religion. 

8 Most — almost people like to take a vacation occa- 

sionally. 
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9 Most — almost every one in the class had a perfect 
lesson. 

10 I went to most — almost every store in town, but I 

could not find it. 

11 Most — almost of the examples were so difficult I 

could not do them. 



SPELLING EXERCISE 
Words in Final Silent "c" 

When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added 
to a word ending in a silent e, the e is dropped; when 
the added syllable begins with a consonant, the e is 
retained. 



advance 


advancing 


advancement 


advertise 


advertising 


advertisement 


allure 


alluring 


allurement 


atone 


atoning 


atonement 


case 


casing 


casement 


change 


changing 


changeful 


come 


coming 


comely 


confine 


confining 


confinement 


disparage 


disparaging 


' disparagement 


encourage 


encouraging 


encouragement 


entice 


enticing 


enticement 


force 


forcing 


forceful 


guide 


guiding 


guidance 


hire 


hiring 


hireling 


hope 


hoping 


hopeful 


induce 


mducing 


inducement 


manage 


managing 


management 


move 


moving 


movement 



lie 
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nerve 


nervous 


nerveless 


refine 


refining 


refinement 


retire 


retiring 


retirement 


settle 


settling 


settlement 


spite 


spiting 


spiteful 


state 


stating 


statement 


taste 


tasting 


tasteful 


tire 


tiring 


tiresome 


use 


using 


useful 



In the case of words whose final e is preceded by a 
soft c or g, in order to preserve the soft sound of the 
c or g, the final e is retained before adding a syllable 
beginning with a or o . 



change 


changing 


changeable 


charge 


charging 


chargeable 


couralge 




courageous 


manage 


managing 


manageable 


notice 


noticing 


•noticeable 


peace 




peaceable 


service 




serviceable 


trace 


tracing 


traceable 



The words duly, truly, awful, and argument drop 
the final e because in each case it is preceded by an- 
other vowel. 



Judgment, abridgment, acknowledgment, and 
lodgment drop final e by exception to the rule. 

In the words shoeing, toeing, singeing, tingeing, 
and dyeing, the final e is retained for mere expediency. 
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LESSON L 

LETTER ASKING FOR AN EXTENSION OF TIME 

Write a letter from your own home address, present 
date, to Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., 758 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Say that, owing to the general de- 
pression of business and dulness of trade, you find 
yourself unable to meet the payment for the merchan- 
dise which you bought of them last month, and which 
will be due in two weeks. Tell them that some of 
your best customers have been unable to meet their 
obligations with you on account of the stringency of 
the times. Assure them that the prospects are bright- 
ening, however, and that you are led to believe that the 
business outlook for the future is much better than it 
has been for the past year, and that you see no reason 
why, in a short time, you will not be perfectly able to 
meet all your financial engagements. Say that if they 
can grant you an extension of one month's time, you 
feel sure that then you will be able to make the payment 
without any doubt. With an appropriate compli- 
mentary close, add your signature. Address a standard- 
size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form, and consult the Appendix, page 
355, for general directions. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the following 
words: 

assent profit dense strait 

l^sceiit prophet 4ent$ straight 
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beech 


role 


descent 


suite 


beach 


roll 


dissent 


sweet 


berth 


sole 


eminent 


hole 


birth 


soul 




whole 


calender 


site 


formerly 


vein 


calendar 


sight 


formally 


vain 


canon 


tax 


ingenious 


pail 


cannon 


tacks 


ingenuous 


pale 


cellar 


tear 


patients 


plum 


seller 


tier 


patience 


plumb 


cession 


vale 


precedents 


plane 


session 


veil 


precedence 


plain 


cord 


weatber 


presence 


principle 


chord 


whether 


presents 


principal 


choir 


assistants 


bass 


find 


quire 


assistance 


base 


fined ' 


core 


attendants 


bear 


side 


corps 


attendance 


bare 


sighed 


current 


allusion 


bread 


board 


currant 


illusion 


bred 


bored 


draft 


accept 


bridle 


hist 


draught 


except 


bridal 


hissed 
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dying 


effect 


course 


pride 


dyeing 


affect 


coarse 


pried 


fir 


chance 


capitol 


herd 


fur 


chants 


capital 


heard 


gilt 


clothes 


fowl 


lead 


guilt 


close 


foul 


led 


lie 


compliment grater 


bald 


lye 


complement greater 


bawled 


minor 


confident 


higher 


chaste 


miner 


confidant 


hire 


chased 


pole 


confidence 


lone 


guest 


poll 


confidants 


loan 


guessed 


pier 


corporal 


mail 


mode 


peer 


corporeal 


male 


mowed 


piece 


council 


mane 


mist 


peace 


counsel 


main 


missed 


pear 


councilor 


martial 


told 


pair 


counselor 


marshall 


tolled 


pane 


deference 


meet 


statue 


pain 


difference 


meat 


statute 
stature 
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LESSON LI 

PAST TENSE AND PAST PARTICIPLE 

Learn the principal parts of all the verbs in the fol- , 
lowing sentences. Consult the Appendix, page 389, for 
principal parts of verbs. 

In expressing past time, if any auxiliary verb like has, 
have, having, had, or any form of the v^b to be is con- 
nected with the main verb, use the past participle; other- 
wise use the simple past tense. No auxiliary is ever 
used with the simple past form of the verb; and the past 
participle is never used without one. It is absolutely 
necessary to know thoroughly the principal parts of all 
English verbs. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 I S^m — did the examples at the bottom of the 

page. 

2 I 'S€cn — saw you at the ball game yesterday after- 

noon. 

3 I wouldn't have went — gone if I'd known it was so 

far away. 

4 The French language is spoke — spoken all through 

Europe. 

5 He was afraid he had brake — broken his leg. 

6 The frightened horses «a^ — rah right through 

the window of the store. 

7 The audience all stood up and sm^ — semg^ the na- 

tional hymn. 

8 They all done — did exceptionally well at the closing 

exercis^9r 
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9 Yom never seen — sm^ any mountains higher than 
the Rockies. 

10 Even though the river was muddy, we all drunk — 

drank the water. 

11 The newsboy must have ^erget — forgotten to leave 

the paper. 

12 He must have kfO!&— taken the wrong coat. 

13 I hsiwe A'd^— ridden all over Central Park on a 

bicycle. 

14 Have you vwte — vmtten your exercises for to- 

morrow? 

15 He looks as if he were almost freae — frozen. 

16 The young man has ebase — chosen his own course 

of life. 

17 There is a leaf 4ofe — torn out of my book. 

18 The pitcher tkrcmcd — threw the ball into the next 

field. 

19 The lecturer had bejgmi — begun before we arrived. 

20 It was six o'clock before the sun had mse — risen. 

21 You have imnt — gone over that lesson a dozeh times. 

22 I was up before any one else had amss — arisen, 

23 The old woman has bove — borne her troubles bravely. 

24 Has the man biew-^bbw^ — blown the whistle yet? 

25 I was here before you come — came, 

26 The mamfcve — dived to the bottom of the lake. 

27 The horse dmy i^ — drew the load to the top of the 

mountain. 

28 We have dm^ti — driven all through the city. 

29 I have never m# — a^^e^^-eaten sweeter peaches. 

30 The tower of the church has fell — fallen down. 

31 He committed the crime and fled floWi 

32 The water has ^'imHmm'--overflowed. 
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33 Willie has grew — grown tx) be a large boy. 

34 I never knew — knowed who it was. 

35 We were badly stiook — shaken up. 

36 I have showed — shown you all my pictures. 

37 This is English as she is spoke — spoken. 

38 Have you wore — v)om your new hat yet? 

39 The witness has swore — sworn to tell the truth. 

40 Saul has slew — slain his thousands. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

The Ship of State 

Break up the Union of these States, because there 
are acknowledged evils in our system? Is it so easy 
a matter, then, to make everything in the actual 
world conform exactly to the ideal pattern we have 
conceived in our minds of absolute right? Suppose 
the fatal blow were struck, and the bonds which fasten 
together these States were severed, would the evils 
and mischiefs that would be experienced by those 
who are actually members of this vast republican 
community be all that would ensue? Certainly not. 
We are connected with the several nations and races 
of the world as no other people has ever been connected. 
We have opened our doors and invited emigration 
to our soil from all lands. Our invitation has been 
accepted. Thousands have come at our bidding. 
Thousands more are on the way. Other thousands 
still are standing a-tiptoe on the shores of the Old 
World, eager to find a passage to the land where 
bread may be had for labor, and where man is treated 
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as man. In our political family almost all nations 
are represented. The several varieties of the race 
are here subjected to a social fusion, out of which 
Providence designs to form a " new man/' 

We are in this way teaching the world a great les- 
son — namely, that men of different languages, habits, 
manners, and creeds can live together, and vote to- 
gether, and, if not pray and worship together, yet in 
near vicinity, and do all in peace, and be, for certain 
purposes at least, one people. And is not this lesson 
of some value to the world, especially if we can teach 
it not by theory merely, but through a successful 
example? Has not this lesson, thus conveyed, some 
connection with the world's progress toward that 
far-off period to which the human mind looks for the 
fulfilment of its vision of a perfect social state? It 
may safely be asserted that this Union could not be 
dissolved without disarranging and convulsing 
every part of the globe. Not in the indulgence of a 
vain confidence did our fathers build the Ship of State, 
ond laimch it upon the waters. 

Wm. p. Lunt 

LESSON LII 
GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper form, 
and supplying the necessary punctuation. Consult the 
Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

83 Mam St St Louis Mo January 27 19 Mr E L 

Chambers Chief Stenographer International Corre- 
spondence Schools Scranton Pa Dear Sir Replying 
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to your esteemed favor of the 5th inst I do not know 
that I can give you any information that will prove of 
direct service to you in regard to the use of the com- 
mercial graphophone The phonograph was intended 
originally for purely commercial uses but it was sub- 
sequently developed into a musical toy because first 
it was not found to be altogether successful in a com- 
mercial way and secondly a demand for it as an enter- 
tainer at once sprang up which proved to the companies 
controlling it a source of greater profit After estab- 
lishing a demand for it as a musical toy the companies 
have of late been turning their attention again to its 
manufacture as a commercial aid and during the past 
few years several attempts more or less unsuccessful have 
been made to use it in business Montgomery Ward & 
Co of Chicago were at one time using thirty grapho- 
phones in connection with their correspondence They 
probably will be glad to tell you of their experience 
with them I am inclined to the belief however that 
unless the graphophone be in the hands of dictators and 
transcribers who never make a mistake that it can hardly 
be successful for general commercial use and especially 
in so very extensive and varied a correspondence as 
yours I should hesitate to recommend its adoptioji 
Until the time shall come when the graphophone will of 
itself recognize and refuse to record an error and when 
the person transcribing from it will be able to divine an 
interlineation or correction before it is announced by 
the machine I should hesitate to reconmiend the grapho- 
phone as a substitute for the stenographer Yours very 
truly A B Hopkins 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words ii^ 
heavy type. 

From Nathaniel Hawthorne 

The father of the Custom-House— the patriarch, 
not only of\this little squad of officials^ but, I am 
bold to say,Jf)f the respectable body of tide-waiteis 
all over the United States — ^was a certain permanent 
inspector. He might truly be termed a legitimate 
son of the revenue system, dyed in the wool, or, rather, 
born in the purple; since his sire, a Revolutionary 
colonel, and formerly collector of the port, had 
created an office for him, and appointed him to fill it, 
at a period of the early ages which few living men 
can now remember. This Inspector, when I first 
knew him, was a man of fourscore years, or there- 
abouts, and certainly one of the most wonderful 
specimens of winter-green that you would be likely 
to discover in a lifetime's search. With his florid 
cheek, his compact figure smartly arrayed in a bright- 
buttoned blue coat, his brisk and vigorous step, and 
his hale and hearty aspect, altogether he seemed — not 
young, indeed — ^but a kind of new contrivance of 
Mother Nature in the shape of man, whom age and 
infirmity had no business to touch. His voice and 
laugh, which perpetually reechoed through the 
Custom-House, had nothing of the tremulous quaver 
and cackle of an old man's utterance; they came 
strutting out of his lungs, like the crow of a cock, or 
the blast of a clarion. Looking at him merely as an 
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animal — and there was very little else to look at — ^he 
was a most satisfactory object, from the thorough 
healthfulness and wholesomeness of his system, and 
his capacity, at that extreme age, to enjoy all, or 
nearly all, the delights which he had ever aimed at, 
or conceived of. The careless security of his life 
in the Custom-House, on a regular income, and witli 
but slight and infrequent apprehensions of removal, 
had no doubt contributed to make time pass lightly 
over him. The original and more potent causes, 
however, lay in the rare perfection of his animal 
nature, the moderate proportion of intellect, and 
the very trifling admixture of moral and spiritual 
ingredients; these latter qualities, indeed, being in 
barely enough measure to keep the old gentleman 
from walking on all-fours. He possessed no power 
of thought, no depth of feeling, no troublesome 
sensibilities; nothing, in short, but a few common- 
place instincts, which, aided by the cheerful temper 
that grew inevitably out of his physical well-being, 
did duty very respectably, and to general acceptance, 
in lieu of a heart. He had been the husband of three 
wives all long since dead; the father of twenty children, 
most of whom, at every age of childhood or maturity, 
had likewise returned to dust. Here, one would 
suppose, might have been sorrow enough to imbue 
the stmniest disposition, through and through, with 
a sable tinge. Not so with our old Inspector! One 
brief sigh sufficed to carry off the entire burden of 
these dismal reminiscences. The next moment, 
he was as ready for sport as any unbreeched infant; 
far readier than the Collector's junior clerk, who, at 
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nineteen years, wa« much the elder and graver man 

of the two. 

Extract from The Custom-Housb 



LESSON LIII 

OBJECTIVE CASE AFTER PREPOSITIONS 

A pronoun introduced by a preposition should always 
be in the objective case. Consult the Appendix, page 
391, for the case-forms of the pronouns. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Between you and / — me, that work was done well 

enough for anybody. 

2 The Savior gave his life for you and / — me. 

3 Won't you give some of your candy to brother and 

/ — m£? 

4 Who — whom were you speaking to when I called? 

5 Clarence went to the opera with mother and / — me. 

6 Who — whom does the child look like if not his 

father? 

7 I wish you would tell me who — whom that letter 

came from. 

8 I cannot give any more permissions to you and he — 

him. 

9 The President will grant the appointment to who- 

ever — whomever he likes. 

10 Don't you remember who — whom you sent the 

package to? 

11 He left an invitation for Jack and / — me to visit 

him next Christmas. 
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12 Students like you and she — her ought to advance 

rapidly. 

13 I told it to all whom I saw, and he — him in par- 

ticular. 

14 There are none of us left now but you and / — me. 

15 Do you remember that handsome woman who 

stood near he — him and George? 

16 Everybody has gone except she — her and / — me. 

17 I was surprised to find them both sitting next to 

father and / — ms. 

18 There was very little accomplished until you and 

/ — me began the work. 

19 There is very little in common between us and 

they — them, 

20 Mother made many sacrifices for sister and / — me, 

21 He said that you and / — ms might stay as long as 

we chose. 

22 There should be no distrust between a wife and 

he — him whom she takes for her husband. 

23 Who — whom were you talking with when I saw you 

yesterday? 

24 The presents are from us — we and they — them. 

25 All but he — him had fled. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

es sen' tial, indispensable in ter lin e a' tion, some- 
occur' rence, an event thing placed between 
syn' di cate, an associa- the lines 

tion of capitalists ac knowl' edg ment, rec- 

en cour' age, to urge on ognition 

ref er ence, an allusion func' tion, specific use 
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an' ec dote, a short tale 
hy drau' lies, the power 

of liquids 
pref er ence, choice 
cor' po ral, pertaining to 
the body; a military 
officer 
bev' er age, a drink 
fab' u lous, like a story 
ac crued', accumulated 
vi cin' i ty, near territory 
ap pli' ance, a device 
ex traor' di na ry, imu- 

sual 
ap' er ture, an opening 
e ques' tri an, pertaining 

to horses 
stim' u lus, an incentive 
tech' ni cal, relating to 
some particular art or 
science 
en' ter prise, an under- 
taking 
re f erred', from the verb 

refer 
pif i a ble, unfortunate 
en com' pa,ss, to encircle 
ir rev' er ent, wanting in 

respect 
ses' sion, a meeting 
ad van ta' geous, favor- 
able 



cor' pu lent, with large 
body 

mam' moth, huge; im- 
mense 

ne ces' si ty, an essential 

in de struc' ti ble, not 
capable of being de- 
stroyed 

chem' i cal, pertaining to 
substances 

mis' chie vous, trouble- 
some 

rec' ti fy, to correct 

tes' ti mo ny , evidence 

se cede', to withdrav/ 

pefulant, fretful; irri* 
table 

chas' tise ment, punish- 
ment 

for' eign, of another 
country 

rep' u ta ble, of good re- 
port 

CO parf ner, a partner in 
business 

eight' i eth, a numeral 

im per cept' i ble, unno- 
ticeable 

col'mnn, a vertical sup- 
porting-shaft used in 
architecture 
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LESSON LIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Utter, Speak, Articulate, Pronounce 

These words possess in common the idea of vocal 
sound. Utter means to make a sound with the vocal 
organs; speak means to enunciate an intelligible sound; 
articulate means the careful sounding of the syllables 
of a word; pronounce means the correct enunciation 
of an entire word. 

1 At the sight of his master, the poor dog . . . 

a sound which seemed to express his joy. 

2 A man who is dumb has of ten the power of . . . , 

but not of ... . 

3 To have your words distinctly understood, it is 

necessary to . . . carefully each syllable. 

4 In a calm and deliberate manner, the judge . . . 

the awful sentence. 

5 The frightened woman ... a sharp shriek, 

and then fell fainting to the ground. 

6 In his advice to the players, Hamlet says, "... 

the speech, I pray you, as I ... it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue." 

7 Although a child can ... a cry, when very 

young, months must elapse before it can . . . 
the syllables of a word. 
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8 To Nerissa's remarks, Portia replies, "Good sen- 

tences and well . . . . " 

9 The minister then ... the benediction. 

Whole, Entire, Complete 

These words have in common the idea that nothing 
of the object in question is lacking. Whole means 
that all the parts are present; entire means that the 
object is undivided; complete means that it is fully 
developed. 

1 The lady devoted a . . . year to the writing of 

her poem. 

2 The original statue is in five separate parts, but the 

plaster cast is in one . . . piece. 

3 The line which encloses a definite figure may be 

said to be ... . 

4 "The ... is greater than any of its parts," 

is an axiom used in mathematics. 
6 An apple cut into parts may be . . . , but it is 

not .... 
6 The earth makes a . . . revolution around 

the sun in three hundred and sixty-five and one 

quarter days. 

Stifficienty Enough 
Both these words have in common the idea of plenty. 
Sufficient means plenty in the sense of that which is 
actually required; enough means plenty in the sense 
of the quantity which is desired. 

1 Thirty days will be . . . time in which to 

complete the work. 

2 What millionaire ever thought he had . . • 

money? 
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3 The little girl did not think she had . . . • 

courage to have her tooth extracted. 

4 An ocean of tears would not be ... to wash 

away the stains of this crime. 

5 Some children are so fond of candy that they never 

seem to be able to get ... . 

6 ... is as good as a feast. 

7 There are books ... for each member of the 

class to have one. 

8 Some politicians think that two terms are . . . 

for any president. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 



mal' a dy, ailment 
ac cla ma' tioUi a shout- 
ing 
brief I short 

quar i fy, to equip; to fit 
rep' ri mand, to censure 
cy' clone y a whirlwind or 

tornado 
for' ti fy, to strengthen 
dis ere' tion, prudence; 

judgment 
gal' ler y, a hall; balcony 
de ni' al, contrary asser- 
tion 
yen' ti late, to supply 

fresh air 
league, a combination 
in ter cede', to mediate 
between 



weap' on, an implement 
used in fighting 

dur' a ble, serviceable 

un de' vi at ing, straight- 
forward 

dis sem' ble, to conceal 

ac cli' mate, to adapt to 
a new climate 

con tam' i nate, to defile 
by contact 

com' pro mise, a settle- 
ment 

a' gen cy, pertaining to 
an agent 

ac cus' tom, to become 
familiar 

ir ra' tion al, unreason- 
able 

ex pres' sive, significant 
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al le ga' tion, an asser- 
tion 
ex ten' sive, large; vast 
con tra dicf , to deny 
de fen' sive, warding off 
lu' di crouSy laughable 
bus' i ness, occupation, 

trade 
pre cis' ion, exactness 
par' a ble, a short illus- 
trative story 
con fee' tion er y, candy 
par al' y sis, loss of mus- 
cular vigor 
sta' tion er y, writing ma- 
terials 
per suade', to induce; to 

influence 
spe' cial ty, a particular 

pursuit 
in ter mit' tent, occurring 

at intervals 
stand' ard, a test; a crite- 
rion 
in con' stant, changeable 
in trin' sic, inherent; act- 
ual: true 
mon' o tone, of one pitch 
lu' era tive, profitable in 

money 
mis eel la' ne ous, of vari- 
ous kinds 



ver seer', one who su- 
perintends 

con cil' i ate, to pacify 

au' to graph, one's own 
signature 

tes ta ment' a ry , pertain- 
ing to a will 

no ta' ri al, pertaining to 
a notary 

re com mend', to praise 

con ceit' ed, conscious of 
self-esteem 

ma hog' a ny, a tropical 
wood 

rem i nis' cence, recollec- 
tion 

ex pan' sion, broadening 
out 

col li' sion, a coming to- 
gether violently 

in' fin ite, limitless; com- 
plete and absolute 

di' a logue, conversation 
between two persons. 

dys pep' si a, difficult and 
painful digestion 

sem' i cir cle, a half- 
circle 

de lib' er ate, to consider 
carefully; cautious in 
deciding 
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LESSON LV 

LETTER ACKNOWLEDGING RECEIPT 

Write a letter from number 564 Drake Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, present date, to Messrs. Smith, Potter 
& Company, 321 Columbus Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tell them that their letter of recent date, with check 
for Eight Hundred and Thirty-three and 41-100 Dollars 
enclosed, reached you safely; say that you have credited 
them with same, thereby balancing their account to 
date. State that you have been getting out recently 
something new in the way of an improved sewing ma- 
chine which you think would be profitable for them to 
carry in their stock. Tell them that if they are interested 
in it, you will be glad to send a man to explain it and to 
demonstrate its points of superiority over the old-style 
sewing machines. Express your thanks to them for the 
prompt settlement of their bill, and also your hope 
that you may soon receive further orders from them; 
and with an appropriate complimentary close, add 
your signature. Address a standard-size business en- 
velope for the letter. 

Notice carefully the model letter, and consult the Ap- 
pendix, page 355, for general directions. 
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Model Letter 
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Envelope Address 




DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

Tke Last Charge of Ney 

The whole continental struggle exhibited no sub- 
limer spectacle than the last great effort of Napoleon 
to save his sinking empire. Europe had been put 
upon the plains of Waterloo to be battled for. The 
greatest military energy and skill the world possessed 
had been tasked to the utmost during the day. Thrones 
were tottering on the ensanguined field, and the 
shadows of fugitive kings flitted through the smoke 
of battle. Bonaparte's star trembled in the zenith, 
now blazing out in its ancient splendor/ now sud- 
denly paling before his anxious eye. 
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At length, when the Prussians appeared on the 
field, he resolved to stake Europe on one bold throw. 
He committed himself and France to Ney, and saw 
his empire rest on a single charge. The intense 
anxiety with which he watched the advance of tha 
colunm, the terrible suspense he suffered when the 
smoke of battle concealed it from sight, and tho utter . 
despair of his great heart when the curtain lifted 
over a fugitive army, and the despairing shriek that 
rang out on every side, make us for the moment forget 
all the carnage, in sympathy with his distress. 

Ney felt the pressure of the immense responsibility 
on his brave heart, and resolved not to prove im- 
worthy of the great trust conmiitted to his care. 
Nothing could be more imposing than the movement 
of the grand column to the assault. That guard had 
never yet recoiled before a human foe; and the allied 
forces beheld with awe its firm and terrible advance 
to the final charge. 

For a moment the batteries stopped playing, and 
the firing ceased along the British lines, as, without 
the beating of a drum or the blast of a bugle, they 
moved in dead silence over the plain. The next 
moment the artillery opened, and the head of the 
gallant column seemed to sink down; yet they neither 
stopped nor faltered. Dissolving squadrons and 
whole battalions, disappearing one after another in 
the destructive fire, affected not their steady courage. 
The ranks closed up as before; and each, treading over 
his fallen comrade, pressed firmly on. The horse 
which Ney rode fell under him, and he had scarcely 
mounted another before it also sank to the ' ^ 

• ,^ 6i r,i>in;;ton St-etr 
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Again and again did that unflinching man feel his 
steed sink down, till five had been shot under him. 
Then with his uniform riddled with bullets and his 
face singed and blackened with powder, he marched 
on foot, with drawn sabre, at the head of his men. 

In vain did the artillery hurl its storm of fire and 
lead into that living mass; up to the very muzzles 
they pressed, and driving the artillerymen from their 
places, pushed on through the English lines. But at 
that moment a file of soldiers who had lain flat on 
the ground behind a low ridge of earth, suddenly rose 
and poured a volley into their very faces. Another 
and another followed, till one broad sheet of flame 
rolled on their bosoms, and in so fierce and unexpected 
a flow that human courage could not withstand it. 
They reeled, shook, staggered back, then timied and 
fled. 

The fate of Napoleon was writ. The star that had 

blazed so brightly over the world went down in blood; 

and the bravest of the brave had fought his last 

battle. 

T. J. Headlet 

LESSON LVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 There is a Frenchman and a German in our class. 

2 There is no need of their — them telling about him — 

his losing the prize. 

3 Between you and me — I, he is the most — more de- 

serving of the two. 
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4 He held it like — as anyone would hold a pen. 

5 The story of Enoch Arden — Arden^s returnmg home 

is very pathetic. 

6 Shakespeare's The Winter's Tale — Winter's Tale is 

a beautiful comedy. 

7 I would tell my mother if I was him — were he. 

8 We would have wrote — vrritten you if we hadn't 

went — gone sooner than what we expected to 
have gone — go. 

9 Whom — who should I meet but Charlie Davis. 

10 The Marconi telegraph is one of the greatest in- 

ventions that has — have ever been heard of. 

11 Look to the manager, him — he who is responsible 

for the whole thing. 

12 What do you think of my — me running for president? 
J3 The teacher has no right to blame you neither — 

either. 

14 I like my own method better than anybody's — anj/- 

body else's. 

15 Said — says I to him, I seen — saw you before you 

had gone — went away. 

16 On the fly-leaf was — were written in a large bold 

hand the two names. 

17 I shall — will pay my debts if determiiiation can 

doit. 

18 We shall — will all have a great deal of time for 

reading and recreation. 

19 I am sure these books were intended for you and 

/ — me. 

20 Ain't you got — haven't yon your work done yet? 

. 21 I can't hardly — can hardly walk another step, I am 
that — ^0 tired. 
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22 This is the kind of thing what — that you read about. 

23 It looks like it was — as if it were going to be a 

pleasant evening. 

24 Didn't nobody — anybody tell you what to do? 

25 It cannot be, says I — said I. 

26 There were — was a crowd of girls standing near. 

27 One of you are — is mistaken. 

28 Where wa^ — were you when I called? 

29 It is better for you and me — I to go home. 

30 Please to let me know as soon as possible. 

31 Tell me if — whetlier you are going. 

32 I've known him quite some time. 

33 I'll get a pencil off of — frcmi John. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From William Makepeace Thackeray 

Mention has been made once or twice in the course 
of this history of the Grey Friars' school — ^vv^here the 
Colonel and Clive and I had been brought up — an 
ancient foundation of the time of James I., still sub- 
sisting in the heart of London city. The death-day 
of the founder of the place is still kept solemnly by 
the Cistercians. In their chapel, where assemble the 
boys of the school, and the four-score old men of the 
hospital, the foimder's tomb stands, a huge edifice, 
emblazoned with heraldic decorations, and clumsy, 
carved allegories. There is an old Hall, a beautiful 
specimen of the architecture of James's time; an old 
Hall? many old halls; old staircases, old passages^ 
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old chambers decorated with old portraitSy walking 
in the midst of which, we walk as it were in the early 
seventeenth century. To others than Cistercians, 
Grey Friars is a dreary place possibly. Neverthe- 
less, the pupils educated there love to revisit it; and 
the oldest of us grow young again for an hour or two 
as we come back into those scenes of childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on the 12th of 
December, the Founder's Day, the head gown-boy 
shall recite a Latin oration, in praise Fundatoris 
Nostri, and upon other subjects; and a goodly com- 
pany of old Cistercians is generally brought together 
to attend this oration; after which we go to chapel 
and hear a sermon; after which we adjourn to a great 
dinner, where old condisciples meet, old toasts are 
given, and speeches are made. Before marching 
from the oration-hall to chapel, the stewards of the 
day's dinner, according to old-fashioned rite, have 
wands put into their hands, walk to church at the 
head of the procession, and sit there in places of honor. 
The boys are already in their seats, with smug fresh 
faces, and shining white collars; the old black-gowned 
pensioners are on their benches; the chapel is lighted, 
and Founder's Tomb with its grotesque carvings, 
monsters, heraldries, darkles and shines with the 
most wonderful shadows and lights. There he lies, 
Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting the 
great Examination Day. We oldsters, be we ever so 
old, become boys again as we look at that familiar 
old tomb, and think how the seats are altered since 
we were here, and how the doctor — not the present 
doctor, but the doctor of our time — ^used to sit yonder, 
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and his awful eye used to frighten us boys, on whom it 
lighted; and how the boy next us would kick our shins 
during service time, and how the monitor would cane 
us afterwards because our shins were kicked. Yonder 
sit forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about home 
and holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit some three- 
score old gentlemen pensioners of the hospital, listen- 
ing to the prayers and the psalms. You hear them 
coughing feebly in the twilight — the old reverend 
blackgowns. Is Codd Ajax alive, you wonder? — the 
Cistercian lads called these old gentlemen Codds, I 
know not wherefore — but is old Codd Ajax alive, I 
wonder? or Codd Soldier? or kind old Codd Gentleman, 
or has the grave closed over them? A plenty of can- 
dles lights up this chapel, and this scene of age and 
youth, and early memories, and pompous death. 
How solemn the well-remembered prayers are, here 
uttered again in the place where in childhood v/e used 
to hear them! How beautiful and decorous the rite; 
how noble the ancient words of the supplication 
which the priest utters, and to which generations 
of fresh children and troops of by-gone seniors have 
cried Amen under those arches! The service for 
Founder's Day is a special one; one of the psalms 
selected being the thirty-seventh. 

Extract from The Newcomes 
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LESSON LVII 
PUNCTUATION: THE COMMA 

The comma should be used to set off a short quota- 
tion; also to mark the omission of a verb. Consult 
the Appendix, page 376, for rules of punctuation. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the correct 
pimctuation marks: 

1 Shakespeare said "Some are bom great; some 

achieve greatness; and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. " 

2 CjBsar ruled Rome; Napoleon France; and Crom- 

well England. 

3 The axiom "Things which are equal to the same 

thing are equal to each other" is a fundamental 
principle of geometry. 

4 Reading maketh a full man; conference a ready 

man; writing an exact man. 
6 One should never forget the old adage " Honesty is 
the best policy. " 

6 Semiramis built Babylon; Dido Carthage; and 

Romulus Rome. 

7 The motto "To the pure, all things are pure" was 

inscribed upon his tomb. 

8 Worth makes the man; want of it the fellow. 

9 The poem beginning "Tell me not in mournful 

numbers" was written by Longfellow. 

10 Truth leads a man in the ways of honor; deception 

in the ways of evil. 

11 The words "All men are created equal" are found 

in the Declaration of Independence. 
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12 The criminal dreads the magistrate; the rich man 

the thief. 

13 Hamlet's soliloquy "To be or not to be" contains 

some sound philosophy. 

14 John wrote a story; Mary an essay; and Charlie a 

poem. 

15 As Grover Cleveland said " This is a condition and 

not a theory which confronts us.'* 

16 The poor man is rich with contentment; the rich 

man poor without it. 

17 Gray's Elegy begins "The curfew tolls the knell of 

parting day." 

18 Virtue brings its own reward; vice its own punish- 

ment. 

19 Hamlet said of his father "Take him for all in all, 

I ne'er shall look upon his like again." 

20 London is the metropolis of England; Paris of 

France; and New York of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

21 The poem of Robert Bums " A man's a man for a' 

that" endeared him to the people. 

22 Some men love the crowded city; others the quiet 

country. 

23 The old saying "Fools rush in where angels fear 

to tread" contains a deal of truth. 

24 Histories make men wise; poets witty; mathe- 

matics subtle; natural philosophy deep; moral 
philosophy grave; logic and rhetoric able to con- 
tend. 

25 With the words " give me liberty or give me death" 

he closed his oration. 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 
Assimilation 

The Latin prepositions ad, con, and in, in uniting 
with certain other words to form compounds, change 
their final consonant, for the sake of euphony, to the 
initial letter of the other word. 



Words Compounded with ad^ 



ad-breviate - abbreviate 
ad-celerate - accelerate 
ad-ceptance - acceptance 
ad-clamation • acclam&tion 
ad-commolate - accommodate 
al-cumulate - accumulate 
al-fectation » affectation 
al-fliction - affliction 
al-grandize - aggrandize 
ad-gregation - aggregation 
ad-gressiye - aggressive 
ad-legation « aUegation 
ad-literation - alliteration 
ad-lusion - aUusion 



ad-nezation - annexation 
ad-nunciation - annunciation 
ad-parent - apparent 
ad-pellation - appellation 
ad-plication - application 
ad-range » arrange 
ad-rive - arrive 
ad-semble - assemble 
ad-similation - assimilation 
ad-tachment - attachment 
ad-tainment - attainment 
ad-tention « attention 
ad-traction = attraction 
ad-tribute - attribute 



Words 

con-laborate - collaborate 
con-lateral « collateral 
con-lation - collation 
con-lection - collection 
con-lision - collision 
con-location - collocation 
con-loquial - colloquial 
con-lusion - collusion 
con-mander - commander 



Compounded with con^ 

con-memorate - commemorate 
con-mendation - commendation 
con-mensurate - commensurate 
con-mercial - commercial 
con-miseration - commiseration 
con-mission - commission 
con-modious - commodious 
con-motion - commotion 
con-municate - communicate 



* It is to be observed that the d of the proposition adj assimilates 
with practically all the consonants of the alphabet; while the n of 
the propositions con and in, assimilates with only the consonants 
I, m, and r. 
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con-mutation - commutation 
con-radiate - corradiate 
con-rection - correction 
con-relation - correlation 
con-respond - correspond 



con-rigible - corrigible 
con-roborate - corroborate 
con-rosion - corrosion 
con-nigation - corrugation 
con-ruption - corruption 



Words Compounded with in^ 



In-lesal- illegal 
in-legible -Ulegible 
in-legitimate - illegitimate 
in-limiUble - UlimiUble 
in-literate -illiterate 
in-logical -illogical 
in-lnminate - illuminate 
in-lusion - illusion 
in-lustrate - illustrate 
in-maculate - immaculate 
in-minent - imminent 
in-material - immaterial 
in-mature - immature 
in-measurable - immeasurable 
in-memorial - immemorial 
in-mense - immense 
in-mersion - immersion 



in-migration - immigration 
in-moderate - immoderate 
in-molation - immolation 
in-mortal - immortal 
in-movable - immovable 
in-mutable - immutable 
in-radiate - irradiate 
in-rational - irrational 
in-redeemable - irredeemable 
in-regular - irregular 
in-relevant - irrelevant 
in-reparable - irreparable 
in-repressible - irrepressible 
in-reproachable - irreproachable 
in-resolntion - irresolution 
in-responsible - irresponsible 
in-revocable - irrevocable 



LESSON LVIII 
ETYMOLOGY: GREEK ROOTS « 
Prefixes 

Learn the meaning of the following prefixes, and 
write two English words in which they enter into com- 
bination: 

a-an = without or not anti = against or opposite 

amphi = around or both cata = down 

ana = up dia = through or across 

* See foot-note, page 205. 
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dis = two hyper =-= over or beyond 

ec = out of meta — change 

en = in or on para = alongside 

epi = upon • peri = around 

eu = well or good pro = before . 

hemi = half sjrn = with or together 

Numerals 
Write two English words derived from the following 
Greek numerals: 

mono = one octo = eight 

deuteros, dis, di == two deka = ten 
tris = three hekaton = one hundred 

pente = five myria = many 

hex = six poly = many 

hepta ^ seven 

Roots 

Write two English words derived from the following 
Greek roots: 

aster, astron = a star logos = a discourse or 
chronos = time treatise 

ge = earth • metron = a measure 

gramma = a letter phone = a sound 

grapho = I write polls = a city 

hydra (hudor) =« water telos = far away 

Write two English words derived from the following 
liatin roots: 

caput = the head fero, latus = to bring or 

claudOy clausus = to close to carry 

ducO) ductus = to lead or gradus, gressus = to go 
to draw mitto, missus = to send 
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p^dis = foot positus = position or to 

plico = to bend or to place 

fold spectus = to see or to look 



SPELLING EXERCISE 



tim brel' la, a protection 
against rain and sun 

rec' i pe, a formula 

dss' tiny, fate; fortune 

tac' tics, the science of 
military and naval 
maneuvres 

en' mi ty, hostility; un- 
friendliness 

neigh' bor, one who lives 
near 

re cede', to move back- 
ward 

de pes' it, to place in a 
receptacle 

un par' al leled, without 
an equal; matchless 

CO op' er ate, to work to- 
gether 

fau' cet, a stop-cock 

trai' tor, one who is un- 
true to another 

ter' race, a level eleva- 
tion 



mi' cro scope, an instru- 
ment used in examin- 
ing minute objects 

di men' sion, extent 

sjrm' bol, a representa- 
tive emblem 

in tro due' to ry, begin- 
ning 

in CO her' ent, discon- 
nected 

in fer' nal, pertaining to 
the lower world 

ac cepf a ble, capable of 
being accepted 

af fil' i ate, to associate 
with 

prod' i gal, wasteful; ex- 
travagant 

rem' e dy, a cure 

in de fat' i ga ble, not af- 
fected by fatigue 

e rase', to rub out 

fur' ther, in addition 

far' ther, more distant 
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sta tis' tics, a collection 

of facts 
ar' chi tect, a builder 
am' i ca ble, friendly 
caus' tic, a substance that 

burns 
a' mi a ble, gracious; 

kind-hearted 
sub' ju gate, to subdue 
em' i grate, to move from 

one's own country 
bor' ough (bur' o), an in- 
corporated town 
lux u' ri ant, abundant in 

growth 
su' i cide, self-destruction 
ca price', an unwarranted 

change of opinion 
sta' tion a ry, standing 

still; fixed 
es pe' cial, particular 
for' feit, a loss by way of 

penalty 
prof it a ble, beneficial 
ad' mi ral, the comman- 
der of a fleet 
del' i ca cy, fineness; 

daintiness 
be lieve', to have faith in 
re frig' er a tor, an ice- 
chest 



in sur' ance, guaranteed 
indemnity 

be reave', to deprive 

a' que ous, pertaining to 
water 

lien, a legal claim 

spir' i tu ous, containing 
alcohol 

tes ta ment' a ry , pertain- 
ing to a will 

tes' ti mo ny, evidence 

no to' ri ous, of ill-fame 

no ta' ri al, pertaining to 
a notary 

al lege', to assert to be 
true 

jeop' ardy, hazard; 
danger 

res' tau rant, an eating- 
house 

leg' is la ture, a law-mak- 
ing body 

e lee' tro type, a metallic 
plate used in printing 

bu' reau, a chest of draw- 
ers; an office 

ex as' per ate, to enrage 

im' moral, dissolute 

amalgamate, to mix; 
to blend 

af mos phere^ the air 
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LESSON LIX 

CASE AFTER THE VERB "TO BE" 

The same case follows the v^erb " to be'' as that which 
precedes it; this is usually the nominative case. But 
when the object of a transitive verb precedes an in- 
finitive of the verb "to be," the objective case then 
follows the infinitive. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 If I were him — he, Vd be ashamed to look them in 

the face. 

2 It wasn't him — he who sent the book to me, 

3 It must have been him — he instead of Charlie. 

4 I am sure those people could not have been them 

— they who called to us. 
6 Perhaps they were — it was, us — we whom you saw. 

6 I should never have expected those persons to be 

they — them. 

7 Whcm — who does the detective think it could have 

been? 

8 Who — whom do you take me to be? 

9 Do you suppose it was her — she f 

10 Is it W6 — I to whom you wish to speak? 

11 If anyone is to make .the sacrifice, it will be me — I. 

12 I don't see how they could have been us — we whom 

he referred to. 

13 I suppose those men were them — they who called 

this afternoon. 

14 If you were he — hira^ would you do as he does? 
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15 I thought it to be she — her, but I was not sure. 

16 Is that you Frank? Yes it is me — I. 

17 Those women are they — them who were guilty. 

18 The evidence proved it to be they — theni who were 

guilty. 

19 Who — whom do men say that I am? 

20 I have full information as to who — whom he is. 

21 I knew the man to be he — him, the one I saw yes- 

terday. 

22 If I was her — were she, I should learn to be a sten- 

ographer. 

23 Do you think the guilty person to be me — If 

24 They suppose the culprits to have been we — iis. 

25 Does the teacher think it to have been me — If 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From William Hickling; Prescott 

Preparations were then made for conducting the 
ceremony of abdication, with all the pomp and 
solemnity suited to so august an occasion. The great 
hall of the royal palace of Brussels was selected for 
the scene of it. The walls of the spacious apartment 
were hung with tapestry, and the floor was covered 
with rich carpeting. A scaffold was erected at one 
end of the room, to the height of six or seven steps. 
On it was placed a throne, or chair of state, for the 
Emperor, with other seats for Philip and for the great 
Flemish lords who were to attend the person of their 
sovereign. Above the throne was suspended a 
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gorgeous canopy, on which were emblazoned the 
arms of the ducal house of Burgundy. In front of the 
scaffolding, accommodations were provided for the 
deputies of the provinces, who were to be seated on 
benches arranged according to their respective rights 
of precedence. 

On the 25th of October, the day fixed for the cere- 
mony, Charles the Fifth executed an instrument by 
which he ceded to his son the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands. Mass was then performed; and the 
Emperor, accompanied by Philip and a numerous 
retinue, proceeded in state to the great hall, where 
the deputies were already assembled. 

Charles was at this time in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. His form was slightly bent, but it was by 
disease more than by time — and on his countenance 
might be traced the marks of anxiety and rough 
exposure; yet it still wore that majesty of expression 
so conspicuous in his portraits by the inimitable 
pencil of Titian. His hair, once of light color, ap- 
proaching to yellow, had begun to turn before he 
was forty, and, as well as his beard, was now gray. 
His forehead was broad and expansive, his nose 
aquiline. His blue eyes and fair complexion inti- 
mated his Teutonic descent. The only feature in 
his cotmtenance decidedly bad was his lower jaw. 
protruding with its thick, heavy lip, so character- 
istic of the physiognomies of the Austrian dynasty. 

In stature he was about the middle height. His 
limbs were strongly knit, and once well formed, though 
now the extremities were sadly distorted by disease. 
The Emperor leaded for support on a st^ with on^ 
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hand, while with the other he rested on the arm of 
William of Orange, who, then young, was destined 
at a later day to become the most formidable enemy 
of his house. The grave demeanor of Charles was 
rendered still more impressive by his dress — for he 
was in mourning for his mother — and the sable hue 
of his attire was relieved only by a single ornament , 
the superb collar of the Golden Fleece, which hung 
from his neck. 

Extract from the History of Philip II 
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LETTER ASKING FOR CREDIT 

Write a letter from your own home address, present 
date, to Messrs. Dey Brothers & Co., 785 Salina St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. In reply to their letter of the 16th inst., 
say that you are satisfied with the list of prices which 
they sent, and also with the terms of payment mentioned 
by them. Ask them to forward, as soon as possible, 
the articles detailed in the enclosed list, and say that, 
if the goods meet with your expectations, as you doubt 
not they will, you hope to have the pleasure of extend- 
ing your relations with their house. State that your 
friend, Mr. Watson, whom you have already mentioned, 
will cheerfully afford them every information respecting 
you which they may desire; and should they require 
additional references, say that you will forward the 
names of two or three New York houses with which 
you have been dealing for some years. Tell them that 
you will duly notify them upon receipt of the goods, 
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and that they may then draw upon you for the amount, 
at three months, agreeably to their terms. With a suit- 
able complimentary close, sign your name. Address 
a standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form; and consult the Appendix, page 
355, for general directions. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Thomas Carlyle 

In the modem arrangements of society, it is no 
uncommon thing that a man of genius must, like 
Butler, ask for bread and receive a stone; for, in spite 
of our grand maxim of supply and demand, it is by 
no means the highest excellence that men are most 
forward to recognize. The inventor of a spinning- 
jenny is pretty sure of his reward in his own day; but 
the writer of a true poem, like the apostle of a true 
religion, is nearly as sure of the contrary. We do 
not know whether it is not an aggravation of the 
injustice, that there is generally a posthumous retri- 
bution. Robert Burns, in the course of Nature, 
might yet have been living; but his short life was spent 
in toil and penury, and he died, in the prime of his 
manhood, miserable and neglected: and yet already 
a brave mausoleum shines over his dust, and more 
than one splendid monument has been reared in other 
places to his fame; the street where he languished in 
poverty is called by his name; the highest personages 
in our literature have been proud to appear as his com- 
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mentators and admirers; and here is the sixth nar- 
rative of his life that has been given to the world! 

Mr. Lockhart thinks it necessary to apologize for 
this new attempt on such a subject: but his readers, 
we believe^ will readily acquit him; or at worst, will 
censure only the performance of his task, not the 
choice of it. The character of Bums, indeed, is a 
theme that cannot easily become either trite or ex- 
hausted, and will probably gain rather than lose in 
its dimensions by the distance to which it is removed 
by Time. No man, it has been said, is a hero to his 
valet; and this is probably true; but the fault is at 
least as likely to be the valet's as the hero's. For it is 
certain, that to the vulgar eye few things are won- 
derful that are not distant. It is difficult for men to 
believe that the man, the mere man whom they see, 
nay, perhaps, painfully feel, toiling at their side 
through the poor jostlings of existence, can be made 
of finer clay than themselves. Suppose that some 
dining acquaintance of Sir Thomas Lucy's, and 
neighbor of John a Combe's, had snatched an hour 
or two from the preservation of his game, and written 
us a life of Shakespeare! What dissertations should 
we not have had — not on *' Hamlet" and "The 
Tempest," but on the wool-trade and deer-stealing, 
and the libel and vagrant laws; and how the Poacher 
became a Player; and how Sir Thomas and Mr. John 
had Christian bowels, and did not push him to extrem- 
ities! 

Extract from the Essay on Burns 
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LESSON LXI 

OBJECTIVE CASE AFTER TRANSITIVE VERBS 

Every pronoun which serves as the object of a transi- 
tive verb should be in the objective case. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Let we — iLS boys organize a baseball nine. 

2 I mean Samuel Johnson, him — he that wrote the 

dictionary. 

3 Who — whom can I believe if not she — her f 

4 Booth assassinated Lincoln, him — he whom the 

people loved. 

5 They invited Fanny and / — mc to come to the 

wedding. 

6 Children should love their parents, them — they who 

do so much for them. 

7 At last we saw the Filipinos, them — they who cost 

us so much. 

8 Who — whom do you think that picture fesembles? 

9 Will you permit us, Charlie and me — I, to go to the 

game to-day? 

10 Let's you and / — me get our lesson together. 

11 They accused us of the crime, us — we who knew our- 

selves so innocent. 

12 The teacher will not allow you and / — me to study 

together. 

13 Our friends congratulated us both, / — me especially. 

14 They expect all, we-— us and they — them^ to par- 

ticipate. 
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15 I blame both you and she — her for this negligence. 

16 Mrs. Smith invited us — we girls to come over to 

dinner. 

17 My desire is to keep thou — thee from such mis- 

fortune. 

18 We supposed she — her to be the lady Principal. 

19 Will you let Fred and me — I have a holiday to- 

morrow? 

20 Who — whxmi did you hear at the opera last night? 

21 Whosoever — whomsoever did you expect to see, pray 

tell? , 

22 Whosoever — whomsoever will, may come. 

23 I volunteered to let Clara and her — she go together. 

24 They — therti who are guilty, he will blame. 

25 Him — he who invented the telegraph, I read about 

in the encyclopaedia. 

26 "Lay on, Macduff; and damned be he — him that 

first cries. Hold, enough!'' 



SPELLING 

tend' en cy, inclination 
clas' si cal, of first rank 
ju' ve nile, youthful 
dis sen' sion-, quarreling 
sur vey', to measure land 
per' se cute, to pursue 

maliciously 
san' guine, confident 
un prej' u diced, unbiased 
re plan' ish, to refill 



EXERCISE 

in flu en' tial, powerful 

de fi' ance, a challenge or 
provocation 

cur' ren cy, a medium of 
exchange 

sou' ve nir, a remem- 
brance 

in fe' ri or, of lower qual- 
ity 

lu' cid, clear; intelligible 

in ju' ri ous, harmful; bad 
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dis' ci pline, training 
chro nom' e ter, a time- 
measurer 

med' i cine, a remedy for 
disease 

com pur sion, force 

abridgement, a shorten- 
ing 

con' fis cate, to appropri- 
ate by authority 

ir re press' i ble, persist- 
ent 

com mu' ni cate, to im- 
part; to convey 

ve ran' da, an open piazza 

com plex' ion, color of the 
skin 

al lowe ance, something 

granted 
un ere ring, sure; certain 
u nan' i mous, of the same 

opinion 

u til' i ty, usefulness 
mon' syl la ble, a word 
of only one syllable 

sub of di nate, inferior in 
rank 

im' mi grate, to come into 
a new country 



in curea ble, irremediable 
pro nun ci a' tion, man- 
ner of sounding words 

con du' cive, leading to 
interfere', to come be- 
tween 

ap pen' dix, supplement 
at the end of a book 

in sur rec' tion, organized 
resistance 

pre die' a ment, a trying 
situation 

il lus' tri ous, celebrated; 
distinguished 

en' vi a ble, desirable 
cred' u lous, inclined to 
believe 

e lee tri' cian, one who 

works in electricity 

im pe' ri al ism, the exer- 
cise of absolute power 
plen' te ous, abundant 
sten eg' ra phy, short- 
hand 

ra' di us, a line from the 
center to the circum- 
ference of a circle 

re cip' ro cate, to act mu- 
tually 
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LESSON LXII 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
form, and supplying the necessary punctuation. Con- 
sult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

742 Fifth Avenue New York N Y January 27 19— 
Troy Business College 171 Fourth Street Troy N Y 
Gentlemen During the past year there was invested 
nearly $20,000,000 new capital in duly chartered and 
incorporated manufacturing enterprises within the con- 
fines of our State There has been up to the 10th day of 
March of this year $3,575,000 additional capital invested 
in new cotton milling enterprises alone The figures 
quoted above do not include the new capital that has 
been invested in the many smaller manufacturing plants 
and mercantile establishments that have found life 
all over the State but apply only to those whose appli- 
cations have been duly filed and issued at the office 
of the Secretary of State Our object in quoting the 
above figures is that we desire to call to your attention 
the fact that South Carolina to-day stands pre-eminent 
among her sister states in the march of progress We 
have for the past several months been actively engaged 
in carrying forward to completion the publication of the 
State Edition on the resources of the State "Progressive 
South Carolina" and our work is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion Owing to the great cost incident to the com- 
piling of this great work we have concluded after mature 
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deliberation to place advertising pages within the same 
to a limited extent confining the advertisers strictly 
to those of high grade We should be pleased to place 
at your disposal whatever space you may desire at the 
rate of $100 per full page $60 per half page $30 per 
quarter page and we enclose herewith a contract blank for 
use in applying for space It were useless for us to dilate 
upon the advantages of this publication as an advertising 
medium its high grade of merit being a sufficient guar- 
antee No pains or expense will be spared to make this 
edition all that it should be It will contain a full and 
comprehensive resume of the history of the State from 
the days of its earliest inception up to and including the 
present day with special biographical and statistical 
resumes of her Agricultural Mineral Manufacturing 
Mercantile Transportation Climatic Educational Social 
and General interests profusely illustrated with the 
highest class of art engravings illustrative of these 
various subjects Each city town and county within 
the confines of the State will be authentically written 
upon and so arranged that the interests of each may be 
easily ascertained Should you desire further informa- 
tion we will take pleasure in forwarding same upon 
receipt of request In conclusion we would request 
your heartiest good-will and cooperation Very sin- 
cerely yours B M Blanchard 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

ve' hi cle, a carriage am mu ni' tion, supplies 

sem' i na ry, a school for gunnery 

vac' u tun, space devoid in con ceiv' a ble, beyond 

of air human understanding 
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dis be lief, lack of faith 

in cred' i ble, difficult to 
believe 

maz^imxun, the highest 
quantity 

dis cem', to perceive 

si mul tsJ ne ous, at the 
same time 

em bez' zle, to appropri- 
ate dishonestly 

ac qui esce', to give as- 
sent 

for bear' ance, patient 
toleration 

ow' ing, participle from 
the verb owe 

par' a graph, a group of 
sentences relating to 
the same general 
theme 

des' pi ca ble, contempt- 
ible 

sep' a rate, to place apart; 
to disconnect 

neu ral' gi a, a disease of 
the nerves 

bul' le tin, news; orders 

sus cep' ti ble, capable of 
being influenced 

mag is te' ri al, pertain- 
ing to a magistrate 

hu mil' i ate, to humble 



per sist' ence, persever- 
ance 

af flu ence, a large sup- 
ply; wealth 

viv' id, bright; distinct; 
clear 

ra' tio, the relation of one 
number to another 

lei' sure, unemployed 
time 

oc cur' rence, a happen- 
ing 

de' men strate, to show; 
to prove 

ir re triev' a ble, abso- 
lutely lost 

bar' gain, a contract; a 
favorable purchase 

con vey' ance, a carriage 

cour' te ous, polite; of 
courtly bearing 

ce leb' ri ty, a renow^ned 
person 

ab surd', unreasonable or 
nonsensical 

re cur' rence, happening 
again 

per' ma nent, enduring; 
fixed 

dis sat is fac' tion, lack 
of contentment 
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LESSON LXni 

DOUBLE NEGATIVES 

To express a single negative idea, use but one nega- 
tive word. Two negatives are equivalent to an affirm- 
ative. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 That man doesnH — donH know nothing — anything 

about astronomy. 

2 Abraham Lincoln never went to no — any college. 

3 I didnH never use — never itsed to know how to write 

a letter. 

4 One canH — can never tell what is going to happen 

next. 

5 I was so tired that I couldnH — cmild hardly stand up. 

6 The farmer said that there were — wasn't scarcely 

no — any apples last season. 

7 He doesn't — don't talk as if he'd ever had scarce no — 

any education. 

8 I'm afraid I won't never — ever learn how to writ« 

good — well, 

9 Don't you ever — never tell nobody — anybody what 

I told you. 

10 We shan't have much snow this winter, I don't 

think. 

11 Neither Frank nor anybody — nobody else passed 

the examination. 

12 In spelling these words, you cannot — can have but 

one trial. 
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13 I cannot — can go only when there is someone to 

take my place. 

14 John said to the teacher, " I hain't got — have no mer- 

chandise. " 

15 I don't never — ever intend to throw away my oppor- 

tunities. 

16 There doesn't anybody — nobody seem to take no — 

any interest in such things. 

17 After anybody has gone so far, there can't anything 

— nothing save him. 

18 That word isn't in the dictionary, I don't suppose. 

19 I cannot or — nor will not believe that he is guilty. 

20 No one ever regretted, nor ever — never will regret 

doing his duty. 

21 Didn't anybody — nobody tell you what to do? 

22 Some people don't seem to know anything — nothing 

nohow — anyhow. 

23 You wouldn't — woidd scarcely believe it could be 

true. 

24 He never went to no — any church. 

25 Didn't you never — ever see an elephant? 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Joseph Addison 

Having of teA received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverly to pass away a month with him in 
the country, I last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at his country 
house, where I intend to form several of my ensuing 
speculations. Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted 
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with my httmori lets me rise and go to bed when I 
please; dine at his own table or in my chamberi as I 
think fit; sit still and say nothing, without bidding 
me be merry. When the gentlemen of the country 
come to see him, he only shows me at a distance. As 
I have been walking in his fields, I have observed 
them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, and I have 
heard the knight desiring them not to let me see 
them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am more at ease in Sir Roger's family, because it 
consists of sober and staid persons; for, as the knight 
is the best master in the world, he seldom changes 
his servants; and, as he is beloved by all about him, 
his servants never care for leaving him : by this means 
his domestics are all in years, and grown old with 
their master. You would take his valet-de-chambre 
for his brother; his butler is gray-headed; his groom 
is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen; and 
the coachman has the looks of a privy cotmcilor. 
You see the goodness of the master even in the old 
house dog, and in a gray pad that is kept in the stable 
with great care and tenderness out of regard for his 
past services, though he has been useless for several 
years. ^^^^-^- 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure 
the joy that appeared in the cotmtenances of these 
ancient domestics upon my friend's arrival at his 
country seat. Some of them could not refrain from 
tears at the sight of their old master: every one of them 
pressed forward to do something for him, and seemed 
discouraged if they were not employed. At the 
same time, the good old knight, with a mixture of the 
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father and the master of the family, tempered the 
inquiries after his own affairs with several kind ques- 
tions relating to themselves. This humanity and 
good nature engages everybody to him; so that, when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family are in 
good humor, and none so much as the person whom 
he diverts himself with: on the contrary, if he coughs, 
or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks 
of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully 
desirous of pleasing me, because they have often 
heard their master talk of me as of his particular friend. 

Extract from The Spectator 



LESSON LXIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Accotmty Description, Narrative, Recital 

These words possess in common the idea of " some- 
thing told or related/' Account is the broadest in 
meaning and is usually employed in referring to some 
fact told in a very ordinary way; description means 
a word picture of some object; narrative is a story of 
events; recital may be any of the other three, but 
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while the others may be either spoken or written, 
recital implies that the story is spoken. 

1 The New York Herald contained an interesting 

... of the marriage of the President's daugh- 
ter. 

2 Marie Corelli's novel, Thelma, contains some fine 

. . . of scenes in the land of the midnight 
sun. 

3 De Foe's Robinson Crusoe is a . . . which all 

boys find exceedingly absorbing. 

4 We listened as patiently as we could to the . . . 

of his tale of woe. 

5 I was especially interested in the lecturer's . . . 

of the cathedral at Milan. 

6 As she related the dangerous experiences through 

which she had passed, I was impressed with her 
very unusual powers of ... . 

7 The teacher was so angry that he would not hear 

the ... of the boy's wrongs. 

8 The opening chapter contains a brief ... of 

the author's life. Then follows a ... of 
the city itself, and a ... of the thrilling 
events of the first two weeks. 

Acknowledge, Admit, Confess 

These words have in common the idea of " making 
a thing known." Acknowledge means to recognize 
any fact to be true; admit means to recognize the truth 
of what has been proved or suspected; confess means 
to tell of some criminal or blameworthy act one has 
committed. 
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1 John ... his intention of entering the anny. 

2 When questioned he . . . that he had already 

visited the recruiting officer. 

3 With tears in his eyes, the boy . . . that he 

had told a lie. 

4 It was evident to all that Charlie had made a mis- 

take, and he finally ... it. 

5 Many people believe in hypnotism, who will not 

... it. 

6 Just before he died, the prisoner . . . that he 

had committed the murder. 

Healthy, Healthful, Wholesome 

These words have in common the idea "hygienic." 
Healthy refers to the good physical condition of any 
living organism, animal or plaQt; healthful refers to 
anything that is conducive or promotive to a condition 
of health; wholesome refers especially to various kinds 
of food which are good for the health. 

1 That was a fine . . . tree we saw this after- 

noon. 

2 Riding and walking are both . . . exercises. 

3 Nearly all kinds of food are made more . . . 

by cooking. 

4 In summer the climate of Rome is not very . . . 

because of the prevalence of malaria. 

5 Bananas are more ... when they are thor- 

oughly ripe. 

6 . . . food, in a • • • climate, makes a 

• . . man. 
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7 A sound mind in a . . . body is of all things 

most desirable. i 

8 Because of their crowded condition, cities are not 

usually so ... as the coimtry. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Nathaniel Hawthorne 

We can be but partially acquainted even with the 
events which actually influence our course through 
life, and our final destiny. There are innumerable 
other events — if such they may be called — ^which come 
close upon us, yet pass away without actual results, 
or even betraying their near approach by the reflec- 
tion of any light or shadow across our minds. Could 
we know all the vicissitudes of our fortunes, life 
would be too full of hope and fear, exultation or 
disappointment, to afford us a single hour of true 
serenity. This idea may be illustrated by a page 
from the secret history of David Swan. 

We have nothing to do with David until we find him, 
at the age of twenty, on the highroad from his native 
place to the city of Boston, where his uncle, a small 
dealer in the grocery line, was to take him behind 
the counter. Be it enough to say that he was a 
native of New Hampshire, born of respectable parents, 
and had received an ordinary school education, with 
a classic finish by a year at Gilmanton Academy. 
After journeying on foot from sunrise till nearly noon 
on a summer's day, his weariness and the increasing 
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heat determined him to sit down in the first con- 
venient shade, and await the coming up of the stage- 
coach. As if planted on purpose for him, there soon 
appeared a Uttle tuft of maples, with a delightful 
recess in the midst, and such a fresh, bubbling spring, 
that it seemed never to have sparkled for any way- 
farer but David Swan. Virgin or not, he kissed it 
with his thirsty lips, and then fixing himself along 
the l)rink, pillowing his head upon some shirts and a 
pair of pantaloons, tied up in a striped cotton hand- 
kerchief. The sunbeams could not reach him; the 
dust did not yet rise from the road, after the heavy 
rain of yesterday; and his grassy lair suited the young 
man better than a bed of down. The spring mur- 
mured drowsily beside him; the branches waved 
dreamily across the blue sky overhead; 'and a deep 
sleep, perchance hiding dreams within its depths, 
fell upon David Swan. But we are to relate events 
which he did not dream of. 

While he lay sound asleep in the shade, other people 
were wide awake, and passed to and fro, afoot, on 
horseback, and in all sorts of vehicles, along the 
sunny road by his bedchamber. Some looked neither 
to the right hand nor the left, and knew not that he 
w^as there; some merely glanced that way without 
admitting the slumberer among their busy thoughts; 
some laughed to see how soundly he slept; and several, 
whose hearts were brimming full of scorn, ejected 
their venomous superfluity on David Swan. 

Extract from Twice-Toj:iD Talj&S 
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LESSON LXV 

LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 

Write a letter from number 972 Lincoln Street, 
Buffalo, New York, present date, to Mr. John Wana- 
maker, comer Broadway and 10th Street, New York, 
N. Y. State that your letter will introduce to him 
the bearer, Mr. H. C. Richardson, one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected business men of Buffalo. 
Say that Mr. Richardson is desirous of establishing in 
Buffalo a large general store similar to the Wanamaker 
stores in New York, Philadelphia, and Paris; and that he 
wishes therefore to make inquiries in regard to certain 
matters pertaining to the general running of such estab- 
lishments. Tell Mr. Wanamaker that any assistance 
he may be able to render Mr. Richardson, and any fa- 
vors he may show him, will be regarded as a personal 
kindness to you. With an appropriate complimentary 
close, sign 3'our name. Address a standard-size business 
envelope for the letter. 

Be particular about the mechanical form of the letter, 
margin, paragraphs, spelling, punctuation, and general 
composition. 

Study carefully the model letter, and refer to the' 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. 

When it is expected that business relations are to 
follow an introduction of this kind, it is well to have the 
person introduced place his signature at the bottom of 
the letter of introduction. 

It is customary to place in the lower left-hand comer 
of the envelope enclosing a letter of introduction the 
word: Introducing, followed by the person's name. 
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Model Letter 
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Envelope Address 




SPELLING EXERCISE 



ax' i om, a self-evident 
truth 

CO he' sion, the property 
of causing particles to 
combine into a mass 

prcv' a lence, general ex- 
istence 

un til', till 

pe cul' iar, of its own 
kind 

mer' can tile, commercial 

trans f erred', removed 

hoe' ing, participle from 
the word hoe 



sim pile' i ty, freedom 

from complication 
su per sede', to supplant 
prov i den' tial, fortunate 
com bus' ti bles, sub- 
stances which may be 
burned 
trans mis' sion, the proc- 
ess of sending 
in' no cent, guiltless 
au then' tic, entitled to 

belief 
fe lie' i ty, happiness 
con sisf enty logical 
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in r ti a to ry, beginning; 
introductory 

a chieve', to bring about; 
to accomplish 

ap pear' ance, coming 
into view 

va' ri a ble, changeable 

commem^ o rate, to cele- 
brate the memory of 

re ceipt', the act of re- 
ceiving 

in ter cepf , to come be- 
tween 

me trop' o lis, a chief city 

ces sa' tion, a ceasing 

sus' te nance, food 

ac cord' ing ly, therefore 

a tro' cious, abominable 

rec ol lect', to recall to 
mind 

man' u script, a written 
document 

col li' sion, a violent com- 
ing together 

in' fi nite, without ends or 
limits 

di' a logue, conversation 
between persons 

dys pep' si a, imperfect 
digestion 

dis in her' it, to cut off 
from hereditary rights 



sem' i cir cle, a half-circle 

de lib' er ate, careful 

al lege', to assert 

jeop' ardy, hazard; dan- 
ger 

res' tau rant, a caf4 

leg' is la ture, a law-mak- 
ing body 

e lee' tro type, a cut used 
in printing 

re sem' blance, likeness 

interfere', to come be- 
tween 

min' i a ture, a small por- 
trait 

ec cen' trie, peculiar 

aV er age, a mean quan- 
tity 

af fee ta' tion, artificial- 
ity 

ver' i fy, to prove the 
truth of anything 

naV i gate, to travel upon 
the water 

con serV a to ry, a room 
in which plants are 
kept 

a rith me ti' cian, a per- 
son skilled in arithme- 
tic 

goV em or, the executive 
officer of a state 
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LESSON LXVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 How different everything is from — 6* what we 

supposed. 

2 The little lad was drmmded — drowned in the lake. 

3 The boy toiled assiduously, and by this — ihes^ 

means rose to the top. 

4 He made a memoremda — memorandum in his note- 

book. 

5 She did — dime the best she knew how. 

6 The number of citizens was — impe enormous. 

7 I wish you to please — please, to send me a bushel of 

potatoes. 

8 Paradise Lost is one of the greatest epics that w^ 

— «ks ever written. 

9 Greenland is not as — so large as Australia. 

10 His opinion was neither founded on neither knowl- 

edge nor judgment. 

11 There are four great churches in Christendom, 

either — any one of which is larger than St. Paul's. 

12 Each of the twins looks alike — like the other. 

13 Why do you feel so bad — badly? The matter can't 

be helped. 

14 That is the most nearly perfect — perfect specimen 

I ever saw. 

15 I accuse that man, him — he who looks so guilty. 
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16 You hadnH ought — ought not to trifle with such — so 

serious matters. 

17 Three times twelve is — are thirty-six. 

18 I should have been glad to have Jielped — help you. 

19 I could not tell how many books there were — are 

in the Bible. 

20 Please set those books up lengthways — lengthwise. 

21 Men and womens — men's and women's suits for 

sale here. 

22 I never knew a — another man so good as my father. 

23 The New York Central is the finest of any railroad 

in America. 

24 I must take this book back in — into the library. 

25 You'se — you fellows hadn't ought — ought not to 

run on the grass. 

26 I'm a young lady of sixteen years qje^. 

27 I will try and — to improve. 

28 My letter is different them — from yours. 

29 Those — that sort of things is — are rare. 

30 One is sure to think tkeicz-his way is best. 

31 I cannot learn — tea^h him to close the door. 

32 I do not know as — that I can read your notes. 

33 You hadn't ought — ought not to sleep so late. 

34 John learns quicker and easier — more quickly and 

more easily than James. 

35 I am not as — so good in shorthand as in typewriting. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

leg' i ble, readable lu' bri cate, to reduce fric- 
per' pe trate, to commit tion 

in flam ma' tion, a dis- re mu' ner ate, to recom- 
eased condition pense; to pay 
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ex ccp' tion, not accord- 
ing to rule 
ca the' dral, the principal 

church of a diocese 
ig nite', to set fire to 
con ta' gion, mfectious 

disease 
phys i ol' gy, the sci- 
ence of organic func- 
tions 
di ver' sion, a turning 

aside 
in es' ti ma ble, immeas- 
urable 
bes' i tate, to halt 
pro spec' tus, an outline 
ac qui si' tion, something 

acquired 
irreg'ular, out of the 

usual form 
ct y mol' gy, the science 

of words 
at tend' ance, service 
plau' si ble, reasonable 
re cu' per ate, to recover 
bus' i ness, occupation 
sep' a rate, not together 
ac crued', accumulated 
priv' i lege, opportunity 
prej' u dice, unwarranted 

bias 
ac com' mo date, to favor 



as sem' blage, a collec* 
tion 

pen' e trate, to enter 

in suf fi' cient, inade- 
quate 

pre sump' tion, assur- 
ance 

del' e gate, an authorized 
representative 

neg' li gent, careless; neg- 
lectful 

in vet' er ate, habitual 

ere ma' tion, the process 
of burning 

in dis pen' sa ble, abso- 
lutely necessary 

su per sti' tion, strange 
belief 

laf i tude, lateral dis- 
tance 

e lab' rate, complicated 

de sir' ous, wishing 

pro vi' sions, supplies 

in ad' e quate, insuffi- 
cient 

te' di ous, tiresome 

mo nop' ly, entire con- 
trol 

ap pur' te nance, that 
which belongs to 

ex pe' ri ence, knowledge 
gained by trial 
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LESSON LXAn:i 

PUNCTUATION: THE SEMICOLON 

The members of a compound sentence are usually 
separated by the semicolon. The semicolon also pre- 
cedes words which introduce an example or illustra- 
tion. Consult the Appendix, page 377, for rules of 
punctuation. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks: 

1 He was respectful not servile to superiors affable 

not improperly familiar with equals and con- 
descending not supercilious to those beneath 
him. 

2 To Greece we are indebted for the three principal 

orders of architecture namely the Doric the Ionic 
and the Corinthian. 

3 The true spirit of conversation consists more in 

bringing out the cleverness of others than in 
showing a great deal of it yourself he who goes 
away pleased with his own wit and himself is also 
greatly pleased with you. 

4 Some men divide the history of the world into four 

ages viz. the golden age the silver age the brazen 
age and the iron age. 

5 The blue sky now turned more softly gray the 

great watch stars shut up their holy eyes the 
east began to kindle. 

6 Many words in English have two spellings as in- 

quire enquire jail gaol sceptic skeptic. 
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7 We trust you may consider this communication 

strictly confidential and we assure you that we 
will regard your reply in the same light. 

8 Some are bom great some achieve greatness and 

some have greatness thrust upon them. 

9 'Twas not that I loved Cajsar less but Rome more. 

10 Bryant was robust but not tyrannical frugal but 

not severe grave yet full of shrewd and kindly 
humor. 

11 Sentences as considered in rhetoric are of four 

kinds namely long short loose and periodic. 

12 The word can should be used to express power or 

possibility the word may to express permission 
or probability. 

13 The science of mmibers measures the earth it weighs 

the stars it illumines the universe it is law order 
and beauty. 

14 Friends may desert him enemies may throng his 

way disaster may threaten him bodily weakness 
may assail him but still with heroic courage he 
keeps on his way. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Thomas Babingrton Macaulay 

In the meantime the preparations for the trial had 
proceeded rapidly, and on the 13th of February, 
1788, the sittings of the court commenced. There 
have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more 
gorgeous with jewelry and cloth of gold, more attrac- 
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tive to grown-up children, than that which was then 
exhibited at Westminster; but perhaps there never 
was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly 
cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All 
the various kinds of interest which belongs to the 
near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, 
were collected on one spot and in one hour. All the 
talents and all the accomplishments which were 
developed by liberty and civilization were now dis- 
played, with every advantage that could be derived 
both from cooperation and from contrast. Every 
step in the proceedings carried the mind either back- 
ward, through many troubled centuries, to the days 
when the foundations of our Constitution were laid; 
or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky 
nations living under strange stars, worshiping strange 
gods, and writing strange characters from right to 
left. The High Court of Parliament was to sit, accord- 
ing to forms handed down from the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, on an Englishman accused of exercising 
tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares and 
over the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
great hall of William Rufus — the hall which had re- 
sounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings, the hall which had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment, the hall where Charles had 
confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither^ 
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military nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenuds 
were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshaled by the heralds under Garter 
King-at-arms. The judges, in their vestments of 
state, attended to give advice on point of law. Near 
a hundred and seventy lords, three-fourths of the 
Upper House as the Upper House then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling 
to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the 
way. Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his 
memorable defense of Gibraltar against the fleets 
and armies of France and Spain. The long procession 
was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of the 
realm, by the great dignitarieSi and by the brothers 
and sons of the king. Last of all came the Prince of 
Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing. 

Extract from the Essay on Warren Hastings 

LESSON LXVIII 

THE SENTENCE: AMBIGUITY 

Phrases and clauses should be placed as near as 
possible to the words which they limit or modify. 

Write the following sentences so as to make their 
meaning clear: 

1 Mr. Smith is busily engaged in writing the life of 

Alfred the Great at his charming country resi- 
dence among the Berkshire Hills. 

2 A grieved expression stole over her fair young face; 

but she remained silent, fixing her eyes upon the 
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distant mountain slopes, where the little lambs 
were grazing with a passionate intensity of 
desire to be of some use in this sorrowful world. 

3 Wanted: a capable and conscientious nurse for a 

baby not over thirty-five years old. 

4 The beautiful Mrs. Morton went out for a walk 

accompanied by her pet spaniel faultlessly attired 
in a black lace gown and a Gainsborough hat. 

5 How strange it is that men often fail to appreciate 

the spiritual natures of women through their 
perverted notions of right and wrong. 

6 I love to sit and meditate on the great problems 

of existence by the side of a mountain torrent 
or within sound of the sad sea waves. 

7 In case of accident, pull the handle of this valve 

up as far as it will go; when the train has come to 
a stop pull it back to its former position. 

8 To the group of Dinosaurs belongs the Iguanodon, 

first made known by Dr. Mantell whose body 
was twenty-eight to thirty feet long. 

9 Last night I lay looking at the sky in a gondola on 

the Grand Canal drinking it all in, and life never 
seemed so full before. 

10 Entering, with the key in his hand, he shut the 

door and put it into his pocket. 

11 The men of that time had the abominable habit of 

painting their faces as well as the women. 

12 This monument is erected to the memory of James 

Richards accidentally shot as a mark of respect 
by his brother. 

13 A complete set of hydrants and fire appliances will 

be arranged, and the stage is to be fitted with a 
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double asbestos and steel fireproof curtain con- 
trollable by one man. The latter is designed to 
• be one of the largest in liondon, namely, about 
eighty feet wide and fifty feet deep. 

14 Annual sale now going on. Don't go elsewhere to 

be cheated — come in here. 

15 A lady wants to sell her piano, as she is going 

abroad in a strong iron frame. 

16 Furnished apartment suitable for gentlemen with 

folding doors. 

17 Wanted a room for two gentlemen about 30 feet 

long and 20 feet broad. 

18 Lost a collie dog by a man on Saturday answering 

to Jim with a brass collar around his neck and 
a muzzle. 

19 Wanted by a respectable girl, her passage to New 

York, willing to take care of children and a good 
sailor. 

20 Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very fond of 

children. 

21 Dear Teacher — ^Kindly excuse Minnie for having 

been absent yesterday, as she fell in the mud on 
her way to school. By doing the same, j^ou 
will oblige, Her Mother. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From James Fenimore Cooper 

The ship which the American frigate had now to 
oppose was a vessel of nearly her own size and 
equipage; and when Griffith looked at her again, he 
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perceived that she had made her preparations to 
assert her equality in manful fight. 

Her sails had been gradually reduced to the visual 
quantity, and, by certain movements on her decks, 
the lieutenant and his constant attendant, the pilot, 
well understood that she only wanted to lessen her 
distance a few hundred yards to begin the action. 

"Now spread everything,'' whispered the stranger. 

Griffith applied the trumpet to his mouth, and 
shouted, in a voice that was carried even to his enemy, 
"Let fall — out with your booms — sheet home — hoist 
away of everything!'' 

The inspiring cry was answered by a universal 
bustle. Fifty men flew out on the dizzy heights of 
the different spars, while broad sheets of canvas rose 
as suddenly along the masts, as if some mighty bird 
were spreading its wings. The Englishman instantly 
perceived his mistake, and he answered the artifice 
by a roar of artillery. Griffith watched the effects 
of the broadside with an absorbing interest as the 
shot whistled above his head; but when he perceived 
his masts untouched, and the few unimportant ropes 
only that were cut, he replied to the uproar with a 
burst of pleasure. 

A few men were, however, seen clinging with wild 
frenzy to the cordage, dropping from rope to rope, 
like wounded birds fluttering through a tree, until they 
fell heavily into the ocean, the sullen ship sweeping 
by them in a cold indifference. At the next instant 
the spars and masts of their enemy exhibited a display 
of men similar to their own, when Griffith again placed 
the trumpet to his mouth, and shouted aloud, " Give 
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it to them; drive them from their yards, boys; scatter 
them with your grape: unreeve their rigging!" 

The crew of the American wanted but Uttie encour- 
agement to enter on this experiment with heavy 
good-will, and the close of his cheering words was 
uttered amid the deafening roar of his own cannon. 
The pilot had, however, mistaken the skill and readi- 
ness of their foe; for, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances under which the Englishman 
increased his sail, the duty was steadily and dexter- 
ously performed. 

The two ships were now running rapidly on parallel 
lines, hurling at each other their instruments of 
destruction with furious industry, and with severe 
and certain loss to both, though with no manifest 
advantage in favor of either. Both Griffith and the 
pilot witnessed with deep concern this unexpected 
defeat of their hopes; for they could not conceal from 
themselves that each moment lessened their velocity 
through the water, as the shot of the enemy stripped 
the canvas from the yards, or dashed aside the lighter 
spars in this terrible progress. 

Extract from The Pilot 

LESSON LXIX 

LIKE AND AS 

Like I with to understood, is equivalent to a preposi- 
tion, and introduces a phrase; as is a conjunction and 
joins clauses. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italici>Jed words: 
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1 I don't seem to be able to write like — as my sister 

can. 

2 The lad certainly looks very much like — as his 

father. 

3 I wish I could add a column of figures like — as the 

teacher does. 

4 How much the photograph looks like — as the 

original. 

5 No one will miss the old home like — as I shall. 

6 Each of the twins acts precisely like — as the other. 

7 It looks like it was — as if it were fifty miles away. 

8 All these things seem just like — as old times. 

9 They don't study spelling these days like — as they 

used to. 

10 No singer of the present day has a voice like — as 

Patti's. 

11 In some respects, Stevenson writes like — as Kipling 

does. 

12 To read Hawthorne's Marble Faun is like — as walk- 

ing through the streets of Rome. 

13 The man looks like he was — as if he were an actor. 

AS-AS AND SO— AS 

Where equality is stated, use as — as; in negative 
comparisons, use so — a^, 

1 A miss is as — so good as a mile. 

2 Paris is not as — so large as London. 

3 Write as — so many sentences as you can, 

4 He does not like poetry as — so well as he does prose. 

5 There was a long row of trees extending as — so far 

as you could see. 

6 Typewriting is not as — so diflScult as shortharf;!. 
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7 He was as — so true as steel. 

8 Harry could not write as — so well as James. 

9 Do you find geometry as — so interesting as algebra? 

10 I do not like Browning as — so well as Shakespeare. 

11 The Bunker Hill Monument is not as — so high as 

the one at Washington. 



SPELLING EXERCISE 
"ie" and "ei" 

Put i before e 

Except after c 
Or when sounded like a 

As in neighbor and weigh. 





'M before e" 




achieve 


fiend 


niece 


retrieve 


belief 


fierce 


piece 


shield 


believe 


grief 


pier 


siege 


besiege 


grieve 


pierce 


tier 


bier 


grievous 


priest 


tierce 


brief 


lief 


relief 


thief % 


chief 


lien 


relieve 


wield 


field 


mien 


reprieve 


yield 




"except after c" 




conceit 


deceit 


receipt 


ceiling 


conceive 


deceive 


receive 


perceive 




"sounded like a*' 




deign 


heinous 


reign 


weigh 


eight 


neigh 


rein 


weight 


feign 


neighbor 


vein 
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Words in -ceed, -cede, -sede 

Three common English words end in -ceed, exceed, 
proceed, and succeed; all others of the class end in 
-cede J except one which ends in -secfe, supersede. 

Those in -cede are: concede, intercede, precede, 
recede, and secede. 

LESSON LXX 

LETTER CALLING ATTENTION TO ERROR 

Write a letter from the school address, present date, 
to Messrs. Harrison & Farrington, 283 Chamber St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Say that you find you are carrying 
on your books a small amount of 86 cents to their debit, 
in connection with their remittance of April 29th. 
Remind them of the fact that your bill was $39.00, from 
which, as your record shows when you rendered them the 
invoice, you deducted 86 cents which you supposed, 
according to the tariff rates, would l^e the correct freight 
charges, making the net amount $38.14. Tell them 
that it seems in making their remittance they deducted 
from this amount $1.01, freight paid on invoice of 
March 31, as shown by the freight bill which they sent 
you. Explain to them that inasmuch as you had al- 
ready credited them with 86 cents, they were entitled 
to further allowance of only 15 cents instead of $1.01. 
State that in view of this explanation you hope they 
may realize the justice of your claim, and include this 
amount of 86 cents for adjusting the account in their 
next remittance. With an appropriate complimentary 
close, affix your signature. Address a standard-size 
business envelope for the letter. 
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Observe carefully the model letters in the ^ook for 
suggestions as to form; and consult the Appendix^ page 
355, for general directions. 



SPELLING EXERCISE 



cred' it a ble, praise- 
worthy 

of fen' sive, displeasing 
% nee' es sa ry, indispensa- 
ble 

fa cil' i ty, ease in manip- 
ulation 

in' ter val, intervening 
space 

im' pie menty an instru- 
ment 

in sor vent, bankrupt 

rec' on cile, to make 
things agree 

diange' a ble, alterable 

clas' si fyi to arrange in 
classes 

in ter li gi ble, capable of 
being understood 

fas tid' i ous, very par- 
ticular 

om nip' tence, infinite 
power 

at' ti tude, position 

coun' te nance, appear- 
ance 

char' i ty, benevolence 



ad mis' si ble, capable of 
being allowed 

di ag no' sis, an examina- 
tion 

or' ches tra, a musical or- 
ganization 

con sti tu' tion, that which 
is established 

im pu' ni ty, without pen- 
alty 

dis fran' chise, to deprive 
of privileges 

con' cen trate, to bring 
to a center 

freight, a load of mer- 
chandise 

re source', supply 

crif i cize, to examine 
critically 

ar' gu ment, a reason 

ap' pli ca ble, capable of 
being applied 

dis be' di ence, the act 
of disobeying 

fa' vor ite, especially 
pleasing 
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be' di ence, submission ob nox' ious, offensive 

in ev' i ta ble, unavoidable pre j' u dice, previous and 
e nor' mous, of great size unreasonable bias 

sys tern af ic, orderly; ex pul' sion, a driving out 

methodical fif teenth, a numeral 

dis re spect' ful, lacking av a ri' cious, greedy of 

in courtesy gain 

Ion' gi tude, distance in cus' torn a ry, usual 

length par' ti cle, a small part 

ap pease', to satisfy ma tu' ri ty, period of full 
ac com' plice, an associ- development 

ate in wrong-doing in def i nite ly, vaguely 



LESSON LXXI 

THE INFINITIVE 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

The "Split" Infinitive 

Do not place any word or words between the parts of 
an infinitive. 

1 He was able to beautifully write a letter beautifully. 

2 She had just begun to carefully study her lesson 

carefully. 

3 I desire you kindly to kindly send me a new writing 

desk. 

4 One must understand the forms of a language in 

order to jrroperly speak it properly, 
6 I am prepared to promptly serve you promptly in 
these matters. 
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6 Do you expect always to always have your own way 

in everything? 

7 We were told to quietly go quietly through the house. 

8 The teacher asked us to quickly respond quickly 

when called upon. 

9 A certain knowledge is required to thoroughly enjoy 

thoroughly the pleasures of travel. 

10 He was told to immediately leave the room imme- 

diately. 

11 It will be my duty to faithfully record faithfully 

these events. 

Present Infinitive with Past Tense 

When an infinitive is used with a principal verb refer- 
ring to past time, the ^present infinitive should be used 
if the time denoted by Ihe infinitive is the same as that 
of the principal verb. 

1 We should have been pleased to have gone — to go 

with you. 

2 I paid no more than I expected to have paid — to pay. 

3 Mr. Smith had intended to consult — to have consulted 

with his lawyer. 

4 It was the student's duty to have apologized — to 

apologize. 

5 I was sorry not to see — to have seen you yesterday. 

6 I fully expected to have seen — to see you there. 

7 It was his intention to have taken — to take several 

photographs. 

8 He has done only what it was his duty to have done — 

to do. 

t 

I expected him to have come — to come to see me. ^ 
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10 She would have given much, however, to escape — 

to have escaped this business. . « 

11 What the English ought to have done was to support 

— to have supported their natural ally, the Sultan. 

DICTATION 
Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Edward Everett 

Such, f ellow-citizenSy as I contemplate them, are 
the great issues before the country — nothing less, in 
a word, than whether the work of our noble fathers of 
the revolutionary and constitutional age shall perish 
or endure ; whether this great experiment in national 
polity, which binds a family of free republics in one 
united government — the most hopeful plan for com- 
bining the homebred blessings of a small state with 
the stability and power of a great empire — shall be 
treacherously and shamefully stricken down, in the 
moment of its most successful operation, or whether 
it shall be bravely, patriotically, triumphantly 
maintained. We wage no war of conquest and sub- 
jugation; we aim at nothing but to protect our loyal 
fellow-citizens, who, against fearful odds, are fighting 
the battles of the Union in the disaffected States, 
and to re-establish, not for ourselves alone, but for 
our deluded fellow-citizens, the mild sway of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. The result cannot be doubted. 
Twenty millions of freemen, forgetting their divisions, 
are rallying as one man in support of the righteous 
cause — their willing hearts and their strong hands, 
their fortunes and their lives, are laid upon the altar 
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of the country. We contend for the great inheritance 
of constitutional freedom transmitted from our 
revolutionary fathers. We engage in the struggle 
forced upon us with sorrow, as against our misguided 
brethren, but with high heart and faith, as we war for 
that Union which our sainted Washington commended 
to our dearest affections. The sjrmpathy of the 
civilized world is on our side, and will join us in 
prayers to Heaven for the success of our arms. 

Extract from The Great Issus 



LESSON LXXII 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper form, 
and supplying the necessary punctuation. Consult 
the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

832 Pennsylvania Avenue Washington^D, C.January 

26 19 ^ Messrs. WyckoffSeamans & Benedict, 327 

Broadway New York City Gentlemen ^I write you 
to testify unsolicited to the excellence of the Remington 
Typewriter machine which was brought with this Divi- 
sion when we embarked for Cuba The machine in 
question has done an enormous amount of work during 
the past weeks and although it has necessarily been 
handled very roughly and been jolted many miles over 
almost impassable Cuban roads it has proved itself 
a most excellent machine and preserved its adjustment 
If the machine could speak it would tell you of the 
Spanish shells which have burst with horrible din within 
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sound of its click It would speak of the important 
dispatches it has rushed on paper in the dead of night 
of the communications it has addressed to the enemy 
whose lines were not more than four hundred yards from 
where it was installed of the sad lists of the killed and 
wounded it has made after our engagements of the 
deeds of American heroism to bereaved parents of the 
fate of their brave sons who gallantly fell in battle and 
finally of the Articles of Capitulation it triumphantly 
imprinted which on being signed by the Spanish and 
American Generals caused the surrender of Santiago de 
Cuba with 25,000 Spanish soldiers The machine m 
short deserves this testimony of its usefulness and relia- 
bility and the distinction so far as I am aware of being 
the only typewriter machine ever brought into active 
service on the actual field of battle Respectfully Charles 
R Blankson Secretary to General Wheeler 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From John Ruskin 

"How impossible!" I know you are thinking. 
Ah! So far from impossible, it is easy, it is natural, it 
is necessary, and I declare to you that, sooner or 
later, it must be done, at our peril. If now our 
English lords of land will fix this idea steadily before 
them; take the people to their hearts, trust to their 
loyalty, lead their labor — then indeed there will be 
princes again in the midst of us, worthy of the island 
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throne. But if they refuse to do this and hesitate 
and equivocatey clutching through the confused 
catastrophe of all things only at what they can still 
keep stealthily for themselves — their doom is nearer 
than even their adversaries hope, and it will be deeper 
than even their despisers dream. 

That, believe me, is the work you have to do in 
England; and out of England you have room for every- 
thing else you care to do. Are her dominions in the 
world so narrow that she can find no place to spin 
cotton in but Yorkshire? We may organize emigra- 
tion into an infinite power. We may assemble troops 
of the more adventurous and ambitious of our youth; 
we may send them on truest foreign service, founding 
new seats of authority, and centers of thought, in 
uncultivated and unconquercd lands; retaining the 
full affection to the native country no less in our 
colonists than in our armies, teaching them to main- 
tain allegiance to their fatherland in labor no less 
than in battle; aiding them with free hand in the 
prosecution of discovery, and the victory over ad- 
verse natural powers; establishing seats of every 
manufacture in the climates and places best fitted 
for it, and bringing ourselves into due alliance and 
harmony of skill with the dexterities of every race, 
and the wisdoms of every tradition and every 
tongue. 

And then you may make England itself the center 
of the learning, of the arts, of the courtesies and 
felicities of the world. You may cover her moim- 
tains with pasture; her plains with corn, her valleys 
with the lily, and her gardens with the rose. You 
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may bring together there in peace the wise and the pure, 
and the gentle of the earth, and by their word, com- 
manC through its farthest darkness the birth of ''God's 
first creature, which was Light/' You know whose 
words those are; the words of the wisest of English- 
men. He, and with him the wisest of all other great 
nations, have spoken always to men of this hope, and 
they would not hear. Plato, in the dialogue of Critias, 
his last, broken off at his death — Pindar, in passionate 
singing of the fortunate islands — Virgil, in the pro- 
phetic tenth eclogue — Bacon, in his fable of the New 
Atlantis — More, in the book which, too impatiently 
wise, became the byword of fools — these, all, have told 
us with one voice what we should strive to attain; 
they not hopeless of it, but for our follies forced, 
as it seems, by heaven, to tell us only partly and in 
parables, lest we should hear them and obey. 

Shall we never listen to the words of these wisest 
of men? Then listen at least to the words of your 
children — ^let us in the lips of babes and sucklings 
find our strength; and see that we do not make them 
mock instead of pray, when we teach them, night and 
morning, to ask for what we believe never can be 
granted — that the will of the Father — which is, that 
His creatures may be righteous and happy — should 
be done on earth, as it is in Heaven. 

Extract from The Crown of Wil» Ouvh 
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LESSON LXXIII 

PRONOUN AND ANTECEDENT 

A pronoun should agree with its antecedent, the word 
to which it refers, in person, number, and gender. In 
referring to nouns whose gender is indeterminate, the 
mascuUne form of the pronoun is used. Be especially 
careful not to use the plural they, their, them far^refer to 
singular nouns. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Everybody in the world have their — has his faults. 

2 I want each pupil to do tTt^ — his. own work. 

3 If anyone is ambitious, it behooves him — them to 

attend. 

4 Everybody present had their hats — ki»-4uit on. 

5 Has everybody written his — their exercises? 

6 I would like each one, as soon as they finish — he 

finishes, to raise their — his hand. 

7 Any student who works faithfully will receive his — 

their reward. 

8 Every one of the men had their — his own ideas on 

the subject. 

9 The ship was saved only by the efforts of her — its 

crew. 

10 Each of the witnesses told his — their story. 

11 Everybody feels that lie Aos — they have certain in- 

alienable rights. 

12 After a long time, the jury brought in their — its 

report. 
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13 We waited for the committee to make their — its 

report. 

14 Neither one of the boys wrote their — his sentences 

correctly. 

15 Either of these methods is — are good enough in 

their — its way. 

16 Not one of these inkwells have their covers — hxis its 

cover, 

17 The army made its — their march through snow and 

ice. 

18 The whole class recited its — their lesson together. 

19 A cameFs gait is a peculiar one; they go — it goes 

somewhat like a pig with the fore legs, and like 
a cow with the hind legs. 

20 If anyone does not know what to do, he — they 

should ask. 

21 When a person is embarrassed, he — they often bliish 

— blushes. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

ob' sti nate, stubborn ir res' o lute, not decided 
am mo' ni a, a chemical in mind 

de ri' sion, ridicule fraud' u lent, dishonest 

ped' es tal, base of a col- op' po site, over against 

umn or statue pre ci' sion, exactness 

o paque', impervious to in sep' a ra ble, not able 

light to be separated 

con' fer ence, a meeting ac qui esce', to give as- 
fron tier', the border of a sent 

country pro mis' cu ous, without 
breadth, width order 

punc' tu al, prompt ar' chi tect, a builder 
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An nap^ o lis, a city , 
II linois% a state 
Sac ramen' to, a city 
in' ven to ry, a catalogue 
lease, a rental 
car en dar, a time card 
ex' eel lence, superiority 
pur sue', to follow 
dis sen' sion, disagree- 
ment 
un der rate', to estimate 

too low 
al le' glance, adherence 
Cin cin na' ti, a city 
er ro' ne ous, incorrect 
en cir' cle, to surround 
so HI' o quy, a talking to 

oneself 
con de scend', to deign 
dis ap point', to fail 
nat' u ral ize, to make a 

foreigner a citizen 
ben e die' tlon, a blessing 
sig nif i cant, important 
ex ter' mi nate, to destroy 
in fal' 11 ble, not capable 

of erring 
serV ice a ble, useful 
ir re press' i ble, not to 

be restrained 
ir re proach' a ble, above 

criticism 



trans ferred', removed 
per se ver' ance, persist- 
ence 
pyr' a mid, an angular 
solid tapering to a 
point 
re mem' brance, a sou- 
venir » 
Chau tau' qua, a town 
Lou i si an' a, a state 
Sus que han' na, a river 
DC cur' rence, a happen- 
ing 
pre ferred', chosen 
af fi da' vit, a written 

oath 
in de pen' dent, self-sup- 
porting 
dimin'u tive, small 
per sist' ence, persever- 
ance 
phy sique', bodily stature 
in au' di ble, not able to 

be heard 
tes' ti mo ny, evidence 
tes ta menf a ry, pertain- 
ing to a will 
no ta' ri al, pertaining to 

a notary 
vo cab' u la ry, the words 

one uses 
cal' cu late, to compute 
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LESSON LXXIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the blanks 
with the proper synonyms: 

Brave, Courageous, Foolhardy, Rash 

These words possess in common the idea of meeting 
danger with firmness. Bravery consists in firmly 
meeting a danger which suddenly presents itself; 
courage consists in the disposition to deal firmly; 
foolhardiness consists in deliberately incurring un- 
necessary danger; rashness consists in thoughtlessly 
plunging into unnecessary dangers. 

1 The company, suddenly surprised by the enemy, 

. . . met his attack. 

2 It requires real ... to become a soldier. 

3 The woman who, for mere notoriety, went over 

Niagara Falls in a barrel, was of all persons 
most .... 

4 Thoughtless people often bring much misery upon 

themselves because of their . . . acts. 

5 The general who leads a small army against a much 

greater foe is surely .... 

6 People who are not interested in football think it 

is ... to engage in it. 

7 The . . . lad who attempted to save the child 

from drowning, lost his own life in so doing. 

8 The man was so . . . that he would do any- 

thing he was dared to do. 
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Great, Grand, Sublime 

These words all have in common the idea of mag- 
nitude. Greatness means mere extent; grandeur 
adds to extent the idea of excellence; while sublimity 
referring more particularly to objects of nature, in- 
cludes the ideas of loftiness and awe. 

1 China is a . . . country. 

2 Wagner's Tannhauser is a . . . opera. 

3 The boundless sea, storm-tossed and tempestuous, is 

peculiarly .... 

4 Shakespeare says, " Some are bom . . ." 

5 Who could imagine anything more . . . than 

Vesuvius in eruption? 

6 What can be more . . . than the strains of a 

mighty organ reverberating through the lofty 
arches of a great cathedral? 

Opportunity, Occasion 

These words have in common the idea of " a favor- 
able time" for anything. Occasion means the time 
when a thing ought to be done: opportunity refers 
to that time which is to one's advantage or profit. 

1 The next time I have . . . to go to the post- 

office, I will improve the ... to get some 
postage-stamps. 

2 Our minister often has ... to visit the slums 

of the city. 

3 A college student has many ... of listening 

to celebrated men. 
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4 On the ... of his graduation, he was pre- 

sented with a fine set of Shakespeare. 

5 Who has not neglected many gulden . . . ? 

6 The president took ... to make a few re- 

marks pertaining to the subject. 

7 We do not always appreciate oiu* . . . until it 

is too late. 

8 On all important . . . , the officers appear in 

full uniform. 

9 On the ... of his wedding trip, he seized 
, the ... of visiting his cousin whom he had 

not seen for several years. 
10 The ... of traveling around the world does 
not come to every one. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

bi' cy cle, a two-wheeled ig no min' i ous, disgrace- 
vehicle ful 

con spir' a cy, a plot re ceipf , the act of re- 
em' a nate, to shed or dif- ceiving 

fuse un change' a ble, unalter- 

ar til' ler y, machinery of able 

war rec' og nize, to know 

e rad' i cate, to root out again 

cam paign', an organized im pos' si ble, not able to 
effort be 

de pre' ci ate, to lower the ex or' bi tant, excessive 

value of in vis' i ble, hidden from 

hid' e ous, frightful, dread- view 

ful in appearance Co logne', a city 

com' pe tent, capable Mas sa chu' setts, a state 

ty peg' ra phy, printing Syr' a cuse, a city 
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mer' chan dise, commodi- 
ties 
clas si fi caption, arrange- 
ment 
ad min' is tra tor, one who 

manages 
priv' i lege, an opportu- 
nity 
dir i gent| industrious 
ex cus' a ble, pardonable 
mag na nim' i ty, gener- . 

osity 
ex' qui site, delightful 
Chau tau' qua, a town 
cred' i ble, believable 
in' fa mous, disreputable 
diph the' ri a, a disease 
con fed' er a cy, a league 

or alliance 
com pe ti' tion, rivalry 
def al ca' tion, an embez- 
zlement 
in sen' si ble, unconscious 
de lin' quent, neglectful of 

duty 
pro ceed', to go forward 
pen i ten' tia ry, a prison 
ex cla ma' tion, an outcry 
cir cu' i tons, roundabout 
in gen' ious, skilful 
in de ci' sion, irresolution 
il lus' trate, to explain 



re cur' rence, happening 
again 

con dense', to make 
smaller 

Cin cin na' ti, a city 

Med i ter ra' ne an, a sea 

Ten' ny son, a poet 

re sour' ces, supply 

li a bil' i ties, indebted- 
ness. 

lien, a legal claim 

op por tu' ni ty, a privi- 
lege 

grand' eur, sublimity 

con va les' cent, recover- 
ing 

a bridg' ment, condensa- 
tion 

nui' sance, something ob- 
jectionable 

Ten nes see', a state 

per i to ni' tis, a disease 

a pol' gy, a defense; an 
excuse 

sub' se quent, following in 
time 

ad' mi ra ble, fitted to 
awaken admiration 

chif fo nier', an article of 
furniture. 

pre sump' tu ous, unduly 
confident or bold 
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LESSON LXXV 

LETTER ASKING FAVOR 

Write a letter from number 847 Lenox Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., present date, to Mr. S. T. Jackson, number 
101 East 23d Street, New York, N. Y. Say that you 
have just 'completed the model of a typewriter which 
you are sure is vastly superior to any of the writing 
machines now on the market. Say that you would like 
to begin the manufacture of these machines at once but 
that you have not sufficient capital with which to begin 
the enterprise. Ask him whether he will loan you ten 
thousand dollars, at six per cent, saying that you can 
secure him with certain farm property which you own 
in the northern part of the State. Say that, if he will 
grant you an interview, you will make full explanations 
in regard to the matter. With some appropriate com- 
plimentary close, add your signature. Address a stand- 
ard-size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letter, and consult the 
Appendix, page 355, for general instructions. 
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Model Letter 



/I^X. 
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Envelope Address 




DICTATION 

liearn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From John Lothrop Motley 

The history of the rise of the Nctherland Republic 
has been at the same time the biography of William 
the Silent. This, while it gives unity to the narrative , 
renders an elaborate description of his character 
superfluous. That life was a noble Christian epic, 
inspired with one great purpose from its commence- 
ment to its close, the stream flowing ever from one 
fountain with expanding fulness, but retaining all 
its original purity. A few general observations 
are all which are necessary by way of conclusion. 
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In person, Orange was above the middle height^ 
perfectly well made and sinewy, but rather spare 
than stout. His eyes, hair, beard, and complexion 
were brown. His head was small, symmetrically 
shaped, combining the alertness and compactness 
characteristic of the soldier, with the capacious 
brow furrowed prematurely with the horizontal 
lines of thought, denoting the statesman and the 
sage. His physical appearance was, therefore, in 
harmony with his organization, which was of antique 
model. Of his moral qualities, the most prominent 
was his piety. He was more than anything else a 
religious man. From his trust in God he ever de- 
rived support and consolation in the darkest hours. 
Implicitly relying upon Almighty wisdom and good- 
ness, he looked danger in the face with a constant 
smile, and endured incessant labors and trials with a 
serenity which seemed more than human. While, 
however, his soul was full of piety, it was tolerant 
of error. Sincerely and deliberately himself a con- 
vert to the Reformed Church, he was ready to extend 
freedom of worship, to Catholics on the one hand, 
and to Anabaptists on the other; for no man ever 
felt more keenly than he that the reformer who be- 
comes in his turn a bigot is doubly odious. 

His firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy 
in bearing the whole weight of struggle as unequal as 
men have ever undertaken was the theme of admira- 
tion even to his enemies. The rock in the ocean, 
"tranquil among raging billows," was the favorite 
emblem by which his friends expressed their sense 
of his firmness. 
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His intellectual faculties were various^ and of the 
highest order. He had the exact, practical, and 
combining qualities which make the great com- 
mander; and his friends claimed that in military 
genius he was second to no captain in Europe. This 
was, no doubt, an exaggeration of partial attach- 
menty but it is certain that the Emperor Charles had 
an exalted opinion of his capacity for the field. His 
fortification of Philippeville and Charlemont, in the 
face of the enemy; his passage of the Meuse in Alva's 
sight; his unfortunate but well-ordered campaign 
against that general; his sublime plan of relief, pro- 
jected and successfully directed at last from his 
sick bed, for the besieged city of Leyden — will always 
remain monuments of his practical military skill. 

Extract from Rise of the Dutch Republic 



LESSON LXXVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 You hainH seen none—havenH seeji any of them, I 

donH suppose? 

2 Which is the larger — largest^ St. Paul's or St. Peter's? 

3 No two things in the universe is — are precisely alike. 

4 He would have been killed but for you and / — me. 

5 That man has laid — lain out-doors all night. 

6 Miss Jackson, please can — may I speak to Josephine? 
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7 There wasn't one of the senators who — which voted 

for the bill. 

8 Is Mr. James the man whom — who you saw? 

9 He — him and I was — were acquainted years ago. 

10 If anyone is in favor of this motion, let them — him 

raise their — his hands. 

11 It will be necessary for every student to have their 

— his own books. 

12 Many a man would like to live their — his life over a 

second time. 

13 I can't see no — any difference between these two 

pictures. 

14 There are — is, for all I know, many similar instances 

in history. 

15 WasnH — weren't you to — at the lecture last night? 

16 I do not remember who the gentleman is — was 

which — who spoke to me. 

17 She donH — doesnH seem to use no — any judgment in 

such matters. 

18 These oranges are not as — so sweet as the other ones. 

19 This method is just as good as that if not better than 

that. 

20 How many cupsful — cupfuls of sugar do you use in 

that candy? 

21 The Browns — Brown's moved away from here last 

June. 

22 You canH — can scarcely tell those two boys apart. 

23 The number of inhabitants in the United States 

have — has greatly increased in the last century. 

24 Four horses, who — which were splendidly capari- 

soned, passed the door. 
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25 He who knowingly does wrong must feel contempt- 
ibly — contemptible. 

20 They were lying — laying on the grass. 

27 He was setting — sitting by the river. 

28 Who — whom did you give the money to? 

29 She placed Mary and me — I at the head of the table. 

30 I laid — lay there for two hours. 

31 We saw a twenty-stories — twenty-story building. 

32 It was the greatest sight I ever seen — saw. 

33 Have you ever rode — ridden hi an automobile? 

34 I never took no — any writing lessons. 

35 He is staying at — to his brother's at present. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Edmand Burke 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
Queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move in; glittering 
like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, and 
joy. Oh, what a revolution ! and what a heart must 
I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
and that fall! Little did I dream, when she added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to 
carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed 
in that bosom; little did I dream that I should live to 
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see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gal- 
lant men, in a nation of men of honor and of cavaliers. 
I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calcu- 
lators has succeeded; and the glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguished forever. Never, never more shall we 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise 
is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honor, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost half its evil by losing all its grossness. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which 
is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy imder- 
standings, and which is as void of solid wisdom as it 
is destitute of all taste and elegance, laws are to be 
supported only by their own terrors, and by the con- 
cern which each individual may find in them from 
his own private speculations, or can spare to them 
from his own private interests. In the groves of their 
academy, at the end of every vista, you see nothing 
but the gallows. Nothing is left which engages the 
affections on the part of the commonwealth. On 
the principles of this mechanic philosophy, our insti- 
tutions can never be embodied, if I may use the ex- 
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pression, in persons; so as to create in us love, venera- 
tion, admiration, or attachment. But that sort of 
reason which banishes the affections is incapable of 
filling their place. These public affections, combined 
with manners, are required sometimes as supplements, 
sometimes as corrections, always as aids, to law. 
The precept given by a wise man, as well as a great 
critic, for the construction of poems, is equally true 
as to states: "Non satis est pulchra esse pCemata, 
dulcia sunto.'' There ought to be a system of manners 
in every nation, which a well-formed mind would be 
disposed to relish. To make us love our country, 
our country ought to be lovely. 

Extract from Reflections on the Revolution in France 



LESSON LXXVII 
PUNCTUATION: THE COLON 

The words introducing a long quotation, or a series 
of expressions, should be followed by a colon ; the 
colon should be used also after the salutation in a 
letter. Consult the Appendix, page 379, for rules of 
punctuation. 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks: 

1 There is no better guide for human conduct than 

the Golden Rule "Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so unto them.'' 

2 We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men 

are created equal that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
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that among these rights are life liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

3 Messrs Smith Gray and Co Broadway New York 

Gentlemen Your letter of recent date is at hand. 

4 Hamlet's soliloquy begins as follows 

" To be, or not to be, that is the question 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune." 

5 Cambridge has given us three noted writers Holmes 

who is known as "The Autocrat" Lowell whose 
quaint Yankee humor sparkles in "The Biglow 
Papers" and the gentle author of "Evangeline ' 
our loved and lamented Longfellow. 

6 Mr Byron Horton Packard Commercial School 

New York Dear Sir Kindly send me a copy 
of your catalogue. 

7 We should be pleased to supply you with any or all 

of the following popular periodicals The Century 
Harper's Scribner's and the North American 
Review. 

8 The orator closed his speech with these words 

Caesar had his Brutus Charles the First his 
Cromwell and George the Third may profit by 
their example. 

9 Name the capitals of the following states Maine 

New Hampshire Texas Louisiana and Georgia. 
10 By making the experiment one can easily learn two 
things one how much useful knowledge can be 
acquired in a very little time and the other how 
much time can be spared by good management 
out of the busiest day. 
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11 The document was signed by the following men 
George Washington Frederick Hughes and James 
Smith. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 



sur' ro gate, a probate 

judge 
cred' it or, one to whom 

another is indebted 
in ter' ro gate, to ask 

questions 
hur' ri cane, a wind 

storm 
aux ir iar y, a helper; an 

aid 
main tain% to hold up; to 

defend 
de scribe', to picture 
ac cepf a ble, desirable 
ef fi' cien cy, usefulness 
ex tract' di na ry, unu- 
sual 
a bun' dance, plenty 
con sum' mate, complete 
re cede', to move back 
com bus'ti ble, capable of 

being burned 
de scend' ant, one of a 

later generation 
ad ja' cent, near 
Brook' lyn, a city 
In di an ap' o lis, a city 



Saf ur day, a day of the 

week 
re mit' tance, money sent 

in payment 
quo ta' tions, something 

cited 
com' pli ments, good 

wishes 
pref er ence, choice 
ac com' mo date, to favor 
trans f erred', moved 
dis sim' i Iar, unlike 
ben e fac' tor, a friendly 

helper 
per ni' cious, very injuri- 
ous 
mort' gage, a security 
in del' i ble, not capable 

of being effaced 
ben' e fit, advantage 
fort' night, two weeks 
el' i gi ble, suitable 
ru' di ment, a first princi- 
ple 
am big' u ous, obscure 
spon ta' ne ous, self-gen- 
erated 
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an nu' i ty, an annual al- 
lowance 
lieu ten' ant, a military 

officer 
in tu r tion, quick per- 
ception 
an' ces tors, forefathers 
pe ri od' ic al, appearing 

at regular intervals 
hy' dro gen, a gas 
con' se quence, result 
in vin' ci ble, unconquer- 
able 



em' is sa ry, a person sent 

out 
Sep' a rate, not combined 
ir reV er ent, lacking in 

reverence 
syn on' y mous, of similar 

meaning 
in tel lee' tu al, mental 
fie ti' tious, imaginative 
in dis pen' sa ble, essen* 

tial 
de sir' ous, wishful 
Feb' ru a ry, a month 



LESSON LXXVIII 



PARAPHRASE 



Study carefully the following poem; be sure you 
understand its meaning; then transcribe it into good 
English prose. 

The Brook 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow. 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing. 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever, - 
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I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

Mis sis sip' pi, a river ex traV a gant, prodigal 

Thames, a river Wednes' day, a day of the 

rec cm mend^ to praise week 

ex per' i ence, a trial chesf nut, a tree 

coun' ter f eit, not genuine for' ger y, a false signar 

rec i proc' i ty, mutuality ture 

su per sede', to take the in ci' sion, a cut 

place of chi rog' ra phy , h a n d - 
ac qui esce', to give as- writing 

sent sub ter ra' ne an, below 
ob' so lete, out of use the surface of the earth 
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syn op' siS) an outline 
sal' a ble, capable of be- 
ing sold 
sov' er eign, a supreme 

ruler 
pro fi' cien cy, thorough 

knowledge 
at tend' ance, service 
in con sist' ent, illogical 
in cred' i ble, beyond be- 
lief 
in ter cede', to come be- 
tween 
pro eras' ti nate, to put 

off 
con stif u en cy, a fol- 
lowing 
Con nect' i cut, a state 
Thack' er ay, an author 
ac knowl' edg ment, a 

statement 
con' fi dence, trust 
ra' ti fy, to agree to 
prom' is so ry, containing 

a promise 
cal' en dar, a time card 
ex' cheq uer, treasury 
sta tis' tics, facts 
charge' a ble, capable of 

being charged 
Nic a ra' gua, a tropical • 
republic 



in ex cu' sable, unpar- 
donable 
con ven' lent, favorable 
prej' u dice, a precon- 
ceived opinion 
Cse' sar, a Roman gen- 
eral 
La fay ette', a French gen- 
eral 
Sche nee' ta dy, a city 
judg'ment, opinion 
ex e cu' tion, a deed 
prom' is so ry, containing 

a promise 
cem'etery, a burying- 

ground 
mis eel Ian' e ous, promis- 
cuous 
sac' ri lege, profaneness 
com mem' o rate, to cele- 
brate the memory of 
con sist' ent, logical 
re f erred', directed 
bar' gain, a favorable 

transaction 
per' se cute, to injure 
deign, to condescend 
an' ti dote, anything that 

will counteract 
in i' tial, first letter of a 
word 
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LESSON LXXIX 
POSSESSIVE CASE WITH VERBAL NOUNS 

The word governing a verbal noun should be in the 
possessive case. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 The reason of us — our going to Florida was gen- 

erally understood. 

2 It was he — his having gone away so suddenly that 

distressed, her. 

3 We all know of Napoleon — Napoleon's having been 

defeated at Waterloo. 

4 She thought it was the steamer — steamer's rolling 

and pitching that made her seasick. 

5 Mother didn't like to think of father— father's being 

there all alone. 

6 Don't you remember v^ — our coming to see you 

last Christmas? 

7 What is your opinion of me — my becoming an archi- 

tect? 

8 The mere thought of them — their having to give up 

the old homestead was too much for her. 

9 The family was greatly opposed to his — him be- 

coming an actor. 

10 What troubled the teacher most was the boy's 

— boy lying to him. 

11 I depend upon your — you keeping your promise. 

12 I am surprised at ite — it costing so much money. 
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13 What frightened her chiefly was the horse^s — horse 

kicking and jumping. 

14 A man's success depends, to a larjge extent, upon 

him — his keeping everlastingly at work. 

15 Do you approve of our — us going into the grocery 

business? 

16 I had expected to read of you — your startling the 

world with your new discovery. 

17 I heard of the King — King^s undergoing an opera- 

tion for appendicitis. 

18 The news of Lord Kitchener — Kitchener^s coming 

back to London spread all over England. 

19 What do you think of my — me turning over a new 

leaf? - 

20 I must trust to the reader — reader^ s reposing some 

confidence in my accuracy. 

21 This change may be attributed to the domestic 

duck — duch's flying less than its wild parent. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From George William Curtis 

In the warm afternoons of the early summer, it is 
my pleasure to stroll about Washington Square and 
along Fifth Avenue, at the hour when the diners- 
out are hurrying to the tables of the wealthy and re- 
fined. I gaze with placid delight upon the cheerful 
expanse of white waistcoat that illumes those streets 
at that hour, and mark the variety of emotions that 
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swell beneath all that purity. A man going out to 
dine has a singular cheerfulness of aspect. Except 
for his gloves, which fit so well, and which he has care- 
fully buttoned, that he may not make an awkward 
pause in the hall of his friend^s house, I am sure he 
would search his pocket for a cent to give the wan 
beggar at the corner. It is impossible just now, my 
dear woman; but God bless you! 

It is pleasant to consider that simple suit of black. 
If my man be young and only lately cognizant of the 
rigors of the social law, he is a little nervous at being 
seen in his dress suit — ^body coat and black trousers — 
before sunset. For in the last days of May the light 
lingers long over the freshly leaved trees in the Square, 
and lies warm along the Avenue. All winter the sun 
has not been permitted to see dress coats. They 
come out only with the stars, and fade with ghosts, 
before the dawn. Except, haply, they be brought 
homeward before breakfast in an early twilight of 
hackney-coach. Now, in the budding and bursting 
summer, the sun takes his revenge, and looks aslant 
over the treetops and the chimneys upon the most 
imimpeachable garments. A cat may look upon a 
king. 

. I know my man at a distance. If I am chatting with 
the nursery maids around the f otmtain, I see him upon 
the broad walk of Washington Square, and detect him 
by the freshness of his movement, his springy gait. 
Then the white waistcoat flashes in the sun. 

"Go on, happy youth,^' I exclaim aloud, to the great 
alarm of the nursery maids, who suppose me to be an 
innocent insane person suffered to go at large, unat- 



^^h. 
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tended—^' go on, and be happy with fellow-walstcoatis 
over fragrant wines/' 

It is hard to describe the pleasure in this amiable 
spectacle of a man going out to dine. I, who am a 
quiet family man, and take a quiet family cut at four ^ 
o'clock; or, when I am detained downtown by a false 
quantity in my figures, who run into Delmonico's and 
seek comfort in a cutlet, am rarely invited to dinner, 
and have few white waistcoats. Indeed, my dear Prue 
tells me that I have but one in the world, and I often 
want to confront my eager young friends as they bound 
along, and ask abruptly, " What do you think of a man 
whom one white waistcoat suffices?'* 

By the time I have eaten my modest repast, it is the 
hour for the diners-out to appear. If the day is im- 
usuklly soft and sunny, I hurry my simple meal a little, 
that I may not lose any of my favorite spectacle. Then 
I satmter out. If you met me you would see that I am 
also clad in black. But black is my natural color, so 
that it begets no false theories concerning my inten- 
tions. 

Extract from Prue and I 

LESSON LXXX 

LETTER OF COMPLAINT 

Write a letter from 836 Market St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

May 8, 19 -, to Messrs. John Daniell and Sons, 759 

Broadway, New York. State that on the 12th ult. 
you forwarded them an order, requesting them to exe- 
cute and dispatch it not later than the 2d inst. Say 
that the 8th of the month has now arrived, and the 
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goods have not yet come to hand. Inform them that 
this delay, you are sorry to state, has compelled you 
to break your faith with some of your best customers. 
Ask them, if they found it impossible to execute the 
order by the time stipulated, why they did not write 
you to that effect so that you could advise your corre- 
spondents accordingly. Tell them that you now write 
to say that unless the goods are delivered by the 16th 
inst. at the very latest, you cannot accept them. Ex- 
pressing the hope that they may use every effort to pre- 
vent further inconvenience, with a suitable compli- 
mentary close, sign your name. Address a standard- 
size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form, and consult the Appendix, page 
355, for general directions. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 

heavy type. 

From Henry Clay 

Recall to your recollection the free nations which 
have gone before us. Where are they now? "Gone 
glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
a school-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour." And 
how have they lost their liberties? If we could 
transport ourselves to the ages when Greece and Rome 
flourished in their greatest prosperity, and, mingling 
in the throng, should ask a Grecian if he did not fear 
that some daring military chieftain covered with 
glory — some Philip or Alexander — would one day 
overthrow the liberties of his country, the confident 



and indignant Grecian would exclaim, ''No! no! we 
have nothing to fear from our heroes; our liberties 
will be eternal." If a Roman citizen had been asked 
if he did not fear that the conqueror of Gaul might 
establish a throne upon the ruins of public liberty, he 
would have instantly repelled the unjust insinua- 
tion. Yet Greece fell; Caesar passed the Rubicon, and 
the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not preserve 
the liberties of his devoted country. 

We are fighting a great moral battle, for the benefit, 
not only of our country, but of all mankind. The eyes 
of the whole world are in fixed attention upon us. 
One, and the largest portion of it, is gazing with con- 
tempt, with jealousy, and with envy; the other por- 
tion, with hope, with confidence, and with affection. 
Everywhere the black cloud of legitimacy is sus- 
pended over the world, save only one bright spot, 
which breaks out from the political hemisphere of 
the West, to enlighten, and animate, and gladden 
the human heart. Observe that, by the downfall of 
liberty here, all mankind are enshrouded in a pall of 
universal darkness. To you belongs the high privilege 
of transmitting, unimpaired, to posterity, the fair 
character and liberty of our country. Do you expect 
to execute the high trust by trampling or stiffering to 
be trampled down, law, justice, the Constitution, and 
the rights of the people? by exhibiting examples of 
inhumanity, and cruelty, and ambition? Beware 
how you give a fatal sanction, in this infant period 
of our Republic, scarcely yet two-score years old, 
to military insubordination. Remember that Greece 
had her Alexander, Rome her Csesar, England her 
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Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and that, if we would 
escape the rock on which they split, we must avoid 
their errors. 



LESSON LXXXI 

THE ARTICLE 

When the indefinite article is used, a is placed before 
words beginning with a consonant, and an before 
words beginning with a vowel. 

Write the following sentences, making proper use 
of the articles: 

1 In London, there is always an — a rush and an — a 

outcry. 

2 In this case, a — an artist served as a — an preacher. 

3 The hunter shot a — an robin and an — a oriole with 

an — a arrow. 
If a plural noun be modified by two or more ad- 
jectives, the article the should be used before the first 
only; if a singular noun, the article should precede each 
adjective. 

1 The white and the red house belong to Mr. Johnson. 

2 The French and the German languages are spoken 

all over Europe. 

3 The Republican and the Democratic party seem to 

agree on this point. 
A noun used in the generic sense does not require the 
article. 

1 Can you tell me what variety of an apple this is? 

2 James was the kind of a boy which we all admire. 
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In speaking of a class as a whole, the definite article 
the should be used. 

1 Shakespeare regards a — the dog as mean and con- 

temptible. 

2 A — the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. 

3 The — a church is the home of religion. 

When the members of a series of things are to be 
regarded one by one, the article should precede each. 

1 His books consisted of a Bible and a dictionary. 

2 The oration was of great interest to both the laborer 

and the capitalist. 

3 A French and a German warship were sailing side 

by side. 

4 Which do you prefer, the blue or the gray? 

6 This word differs from the corresponding form in 
the Spanish and the French. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

sen' si ble, of good judg- re luc' tance, unwilling- 

ment ness 

ad' mi ra ble, worthy ; ex- re ech' o, to echo back 

^®"^^* tel' e graph, a means of 

clem' en cy, mildness; communication 

t. xi./ t,- 1, r X pre P^s sess', to take be- 

wheth' er, which of two ^ /^ ' 

be guile', to mislead; to 

(jeceive ®^' cheq^uer, the treas- 

dis comi' te nance, to dis- ^^^ 

approve serenade', an evening 
par tic' i pate, to take song 

part in neu' tral, non-partisan 



386 
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Op po' nent, one who op- 
poses 
gen' iuSy a skilful person 
mis in ter' pret, to arrive 

at a wrong meaning 
ex cla ma' tion, an out- 
cry 
mo men' tous, important 
ad ver' si ty, misfortune 
rec' re ate, to refresh 
porf a ble, readily mova- 
ble 
ven' ture, to risk; to haz- 
ard 
ac quainf ance, knowl- 
edge; a friend 
here to fore', previously 
dis' syl la ble, a word of 

two syllables 
fi'nite, limited; bounded 
con se quen' tial, of im- 
portance 
adhere', to stick fast 
asth' ma, a disease 
for bid' ding, repugnant 
sub mis' sion, obedience; 

yielding 
par ti' tion, a dividing 

wall 
an' arch y, opposition to 

law and order 
seize, to grasp 



fa naf ic, an over-zealous 
person 

con ven' lent, suitable 

dec' a logue, the ten com- 
mandments 

ep i dem' ic, a widespread 
disease 

suf fo cate, to cut ofiF the 
air supply 

rec og ni' tion, to know 
again 

ad mif tance, access 

diet' o ric, the science of 
composition 

gra' tis, free 

in clem' ent, not favora- 
ble 

pend' u Imn, a swinging 
weight 

pro pri' e tor, an owner 

con' tra ry, the opposite 

bus' i ness, occupation 

des crip' tion, explana- 
tion 

in jus' tice, violation of 
rights 

mag' is trate, a public of- 
ficer 

tri bu' nal, a court of jus- 
tice 

f raf ri cide, a person who 
kills a brother 
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LESSON LXXXII 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
fomi, and supplying the necessary punctuation. Con- 
sult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

101 E 23d St New York N Y January 27 19 C V 

Southack & Co 396 Broadway New York Gentlemen I 
have received your letter dated June 22 asking in be- 
half of a client who purchased land included in the 
original survey of the private claim of the heirs of 
Andrew Johnson of St Johns River in Florida whether 
the said claim is admitted by the United States Gov- 
ernment to be included within the bounds of said grant 
You asked the question whether the resurvey of the 
claim modifies its boundaries a resurvey which accord- 
ing to your statement throws doubt upon the validity 
of the title to the lands purchased of the grant owners 
In reply I will say that the resurvey was made under 
the orders of this office and was approved by the United 
States Surveyor General February 16 1898 By such 
resurvey a considerable area was added to the claim on 
the south side while on the northwest corner a small 
tract called an island by the surveyor and on which 
Mayport is situated was excluded from the grant Before 
final action was taken by this office upon the said re- 
survey one of the grant owners Dr Eli Perkins protested 
against the approval of the resurvey as made on March 
9 1898 Messrs Drummond & Bradford of this city 
entered their appearance as attorneys for Alphonso 
Perkins and his parents Dr Eli Perkins and Mrs Ann T 
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Perkins and asked for the usual delay for the argument 
in the case Since then no further proceedings in the 
matter have been taken and the claimant has recently 
said that his attorneys have stopped the matter The 
question of resurvey will now be taken up by this office 
and disposed of as soon as possible In the meantime 
not knowing the particular location of the tract your 
claimant refers to I am unable to say whether it was 
included or excluded You will be duly notified of the 
decision of this office Yours truly R C Truman 



SPELLING 

con sti tu' tion al, accord- 
ing to the constitution 

con ces' sion, a yielding 

no' ti fy, to give notice 

sub jec' tion, under the 
power of another 

del' e gate, a representa- 
tive 

fie ti' tious, not a matter 
of fact 

de lin' quent, failing in 
duty 

reg' is ter, an official roll 

pro nun ci a' tion, the act 
of articulating sylla- 
bles 

ct y mol' o gy , pertaining' 
to words 

im pass' a ble, not capable 
of being passed 



EXERCISE 

an' a lyze, to resolve into 

elements 
ex' po nenty a term used 

in algebra 
min' i mum, the least 

quantity 
col' umn, a shaft 
ob lique'y slanting 
e qua' tor, a line passing 

around the earth 
pen in' su la, land nearly 

surrounded by water 
in gra' ti ate, to bring into 

favor 
an' i mate, to endow with 

life 
in' do lence, laziness 
com bus' ti ble, capable 

of being burned 
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bank' rupt cy, insolvency 

bar' gain, an advantage- 
ous business transac- 
tion 

com' pe tent, capable 

com pe ti' tion, strife; 
contest 

ere den' tials, recommen- 
dations 

cred' it or, one to whom 
money is due 

in debf ed, under obliga- 
tion 

in dus' tri ous, diligent 

lu' ere, money 



ma tu' ri ty, expiration of 

time 
per suade', to influence 
pe ti' tion, a request 
pro pri' e tor, an owner 
pros' per ous, successful 
re spon' si ble, accounta- 
ble 
sal' a ble, capable of be- 
ing sold 
va' can cy, an opening 
val' u a ble, worthful 
ad he' sive, sticky 
ad mit' tance, entrance 
cus to' di an, a keeper 



LESSON LXXXIII 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 

Adjective-pronouns must agree in number with the 
nouns which they limit or modify. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Where do they raise that — those kind of oranges? 

2 I like these — this kind of gloves better than tliose 

— that, 

3 What does — do that — those sort of people do for a 

living? 

4 This — these sort of hats are — is more fashionable 

than those — that kind. 
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6 Old Mr. Johnson has been deacon in our church 
these — this thu-ty years. 

6 The Elliots went to Florida two years — year ago. 

7 That man is seven foot — feet tall. 

8 There is a horse that weighs twelve hundred pound — 



9 He measured the lot with a ten-feet — ten-foot pole. 

10 That skyscraper is a twenty-story — twenty-stories 

building. 

11 We lived in a seven-room — seven-rooms flat. 

12 That is a twelve-inches — twelve-inch ruler. 

COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE 

In comparing two objects, use the comparative degree 
of the adjective; in comparing three or more, use the 
superlative. 

1 James is the tallest — taller of the two boys. 

2 Father was the elder — eldest of five brothers. 

3 I can't tell which I like best — better of these two 

books. 

4 The smallest — smaller of these two diamonds is the 

most — more expensive. 

5 Mary was the prettiest — prettier of the twins; but 

Jennie was the smartest — smarter. 

6 Gold is the most — more precious; but iron is the 

more — most useful of all the metals. 

7 Harry always said that his right hand was the 

quicker — quickest; but that his left hand was the 
strongest — stronger. 

8 London is the largest — larger, Paris the more — most 

beautiful, but New York is the greatest — greater 
commercial city of the world. 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Thomas De Quincey 

At the very outset of his treacherous career, Zebek- 
Dorchi was sagacious enough to perceive that nothing 
could be gained by open declaration of hostility to the 
reigning prince: the choice had been a deliberate act 
on the part of Russia, and Elizabeth Petrowna was 
not the person to recall her own favors with levity or 
upon slight grounds. Openly, therefore, to have de- 
clared his enmity toward his relative on the throne, 
could have had no effect but that of arming suspicions 
against his own ulterior purposes in a quarter where it 
was most essential to his interest that, for the present, 
all suspicions should be hoodwinked. Accordingly, 
after much meditation, the course he took for opening 
his snares was this: He raised a rumor that his own 
life was in danger from the plots of several Saissang 
(that is, Kalmuck) nobles who were leagued together 
under an oath to assassinate him; and immediately 
after, assuming a well-counterfeited alarm, he fled to 
Tcherkask, followed by sixty-five tents. From this 
place he kept up a correspondence with the Imperial 
Court, and, by way of soliciting his cause more effect- 
ually, he soon repaired in person to St. Petersburg. 
Once admitted to personal conferences with the cabi- 
net, he found no difficulty in winning over the Russian 
councils to a concurrence with some of his political 
views, and thus covertly introducing the point of that 
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wedge which was finally to accomplish his purposes. 
In particular, he persuaded the Russian Government 
to make a very important alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Kalmuck State Council which in effect re- 
organized the whole political condition of the state 
and disturbed the balance of power as previously 
adjusted. Of this council — ^in the Kalmuck language 
called Sarga — there were eight members, called Sar- 
gatchi; and hitherto it had been the custom that these 
eight members should be entirely subordinate to the 
Khan; holding, in fact, the ministerial character of 
secretaries and assistants, but in no respect rank- 
ing as co-ordinate authorities. That had produced 
some inconveniences in former reigns; and it was 
easy for Zebek-Dorchi to point the jealousy of the 
Russian Court to others more serious that might arise 
in future circumstances of war or other contingencies. 
It was resolved, therefore, to place the Sargatchi 
henceforward on a footing of perfect independence, 
and, therefore (as regarded responsibility), on a foot- 
ing of equality with the Khan. Their independence, 
however, had respect only to their own sovereign; for 
toward Russia they were placed in a new attitude of 
direct duty and accountability by the creation in their 
favor of small pensions (300 roubles a year), which, 
however, to a Kalmuck of that day were more con- 
siderable than might be supposed, and had a further 
value as marks of honorary distinction emanating 
from a great empress. Thus far the purposes of Zebek- 
Dorchi were served effectually for the moment; but, 
apparently, it was only for the moment; since, in the 
further development of his plots, this very dependency 
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upon Russian influence would be the most serious 
obstacle in the way. There was, however, another 
point carried, which outweighed all inferior consid- 
erations, as it gave him a power of setting aside dis- 
cretionally whatsoever should arise to disturb his 
plots: he was himself appointed President and Con- 
troller of the Sargatchi. The Russian Court h.ad been 
aware of his high pretensions by birth, and hoped by 
this promotion to satisfy the ambition which, in some 
degree, was acknowledged to be a reasonable passion 
for any man occupying his situation. 

Extract from Revolt op the Tartars 



LESSON LXXXIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
synonyms: 

Aged| Ancient, Antique, Antiquated 

These words all possess in common the general idea 
of "being old." Aged refers to people who are old; 
ancient has to do with things existing at a distant 
period; antique refers to objects of an ancient period; 
antiquated means old-fashioned. 

1 We attended the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. and 

Mrs. Johnson, an . . . couple of the town. 

2 Speaking of Egypt, I have a very interesting his- 

tory of that . . . nation. 

3 The art museum contains many . . • vases 

and statues. 
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4 The style of dress that was in vogue twenty years 
ago would look very . . . now. 

6 In matters of art and philosophy, modern civiliza- 
tion seems unable to equal the achievements of 
the . . . Greeks. 

6 I have an . . . coin dug up in the . . . 

city of Troy. 

7 Some . . . people feel as young as those of 

fewer years. 

8 The "Marvelous Boy/' Chatterton, wrote his 

poems in an . . . style. 

Possible, Practicable^ Practical 

These words have in common the idea of " that which 
can be." Possible refers to anything which may be 
made true or real; practicable means that which may 
be put into general practice; practical refers to that 
which has been put into practice. 

1 Our ancestors would not have thought . . . 

such engines of warfare as we have to-day. 

2 For many years the idea of an underground rail- 

way was not thought . . . 

3 Submarine boats, once thought the visions of wild 

imagination, are now . . . appliances of 
modern warfare. 

4 It was for Marconi to demonstrate whether or not 

it is ... to send telegraphic messages 
without the aid of wire. 

5 The wonderful inventions and discoveries of the 

last few years would justify one in thinking 
that all things are. . . , 
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6 The scheme to utilize the balloon 4s a means of 
transportation has not yet been found . . . 

Apty Liable, Likely 

These words have in common the idea of that which 
is " in a fair way to happen." Apt means that a person 
is peculiarly suited or fitted to do a certain thing; liable 
means that one is in danger of some undesirable con- 
dition; likely refers to that which is probable. 

1 The brilliant boy is ... to get his lessons. 

2 In traveling through Italy in summer, one is . . . 

to contract Roman fever. 

3 It is so cloudy to-night that I think it is . . . 

to rain before morning. 

4 There are certain streets in the city where, even 

to-day, a person is ... to be robbed. 

5 A person unacquainted with history is not . . . 

to get the fullest enjoyment from travel. 

6 The entertainment is so popular, there is . . o 

to be a large attendance. 

7 A well-educated person is ... to learn sten- 

ography more rapidly than another not so well 
equipped. 

8 Anyone who violates the laws is . • . to be 

arrested. 

9 The postman is not ... to come again to 

night. 
10 Some extremely energetic persons, ... to be 
industrious, are often ... to be over-am- 
bitious^ and therefore . , . to do too much. 
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DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Washington Inring 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage 
he has to make is an excellent preparative. The 
temporary absence of worldly scenes and employ- 
ments produces a state of mind peculiarly fitted to 
receive new and vivid impressions. The vast space of 
waters that separates the hemispheres is like a blank 
page in existence. There is no gradual transition by 
which, as in Europe, the features and population of 
one country blend almost imperceptibly with those of 
another. From the moment you lose sight of the land 
you have left, all is vacancy until you step on the op- 
posite shore, and are latmched at once into the bustle 
and novelties of another world. 

In traveling by land there is a continuity of scene, 
and a connected succession of persons and incidents, 
that carry on the story of life, and lessen the effect 
of absence and separation. We drag, it is true, a 
lengthening chain at each remove of our pilgrimage ; 
but the chain is unbroken ; we can trace it back link by 
link, and we feel that the last still grapples us to home. 
But a wide sea voyage severs us at once. It makes us 
conscious of being cast loose from the secure anchor- 
age of settled life, and sent adrift upon a doubtful 
world. It interposes a gulf not merely imaginary, 
but real, between us and our homes — a gulf subject to 
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tempest and fear and uncertainty, rendering dis- 
tance palpable and return precarious. / 

Such, at least, was the case with myself. As I saw 
the last blue line of my native land fade away like a 
cloud in the horizoni it seemed as if I had closed one 
volume of the world and its contents and had time for 
meditation before I opened another. That land, too, 
now vanishing from my view, which contained all 
most dear to me in life — what vicissitudes might 
occur in it, what changes might take place in me, 
before I should visit it again! Who can tell, when he 
sets forth to wander, whither he may be driven by the 
uncertain currents of existence, or when he may re- 
turn, or whether it may ever be his lot to revisit the 
scenes of his childhood? 

I said that at sea all is vacancy: I should correct 
the expression. To one given to day-dreaming, and 
fond of losing himself in reveries, a sea voyage is full of 
subjects for meditation; but then they are the won- 
ders of the deep and of the air, and rather tend to ab- 
stract the mind from worldly themes. I delighted 
to loll over the quarter railing, or climb to the maintop, 
on a calm day, and muse for hours together on the 
tranquil bosom of a smmner's sea; to gaze upon the 
piles of {'plden clouds just peering above the horizon; 
fancy them some fairy realms, and people them with a 
creation of my own; to watch the gentle undulating 
billows rolling their silver volumes as if to die away on 
those happy shores. 

Extract from Thb Sketch-book 
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LESSON LXXXV 

DUNNING LETTER 

Write a letter from number 872 State Street, Roches* 
ter, New York, present date, to Mr. R. D. Morgan, 531 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. Call his attention to the 
fact that his account amounting to Seventy-eight and 
35-100 Dollars has been overdue for three months. 
Remind him of the fact that you have sent him several 
statements of the account which seem to have been 
overlooked by him. Tell him that you have a number 
of heavy bills falling due the first of the month which 
you will be unable to meet unless your outstanding 
accounts are paid in promptly. Say that, if he finds 
it inconvenient to pay it all just now, you would be 
glad to receive half the amount at once, and the re- 
mainder as soon as possible. Express the hope that 
he may realize the seriousness of your financial con- 
dition, and that he may make a complete settlement of 
the account at the earliest possible moment. With a 
a suitable complimentary close, add your sigaature. 
Address a standard-size business envelope for the 
letter. 

Study carefully the model letter, and consult the 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. 
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Envelope Address 






SPELLING 

en gi neer', one who ma- 
nipulates an engine 
man' age ment, control 
ma nip' u late, to operate 
sum' ma ry, a general 

statement 
tri en' ni al, happening 
once in every three 
years 
out ra' geous, abomina- 
ble 
pe nu' ri ous, stingy 
an nex a' tion, addition 
an nounce' ment, notice 
com mu' ni ty, a society 
of people 



EXERCISE 

con' cen trate, to bring to 
a common center 

dis pen' sa ry, a drug 
store 

glyc' er in, a sweet, oily 
liquid 

stim' u lant, an exciting 
agent 

vac' ci nate, to inoculate 

neu ral' gi a, a disease 

pa ral' y sis, loss of vol- 
untary motion 

ep i dem' ic, a widespread 
disease 

in spi ra' tion, encourage- 
ment 
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he red' i ta ry, handed 
down from parent to 
child 
tern' per a menty peculiar 

nature 
e' qua ble, just and right 
ad min' is tra tor, a man 

who manages 
at tor' ney, a lawyer 
eq' ui ta bly, justly, im- 
partially 
Cin cin na' ti, a city 
tes' ti mo ny, evidence 
tes ta men' ta ry, per- 
taining to a will 
feas' i ble, plausible 



in vin' ci ble, unconquer- 
able 

lith' o graph, a print from 
a stone plate 

so pra' no, a quality of 
voice 

lu' bri cate, to reduce 
friction 

ra' di a tor, that from 
which heat emanates 

ap pre hend', to under- 
stand 

re' al ize, to understand 

au to bi og' ra phy, one's 
life written by him- 
self 



LESSON LXXXVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 The horse became frightened, and ran w — into 

the river. 

2 There is no use of us — our pretending to be inter- 

ested if we are not. 

3 Each one of the tables was just alike — like the other. 

4 What did the teacher say Pope's rank in English 

literature was — is f 

5 No one can remember shorthand unless — mthout 

he practises it continuously. 
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6 My brother ain't liable — isnH likely to come before 

Christmas. 

7 Who — whom do you suppose I saw at the station? 

8 Have you got — have you those books you used to 

have? 

9 I fully expected to have been — to be present. 

10 A large number of horses was — were sold at the 

la^t sale. 

11 It was a large class, and neither — not one of them 

could answer the last question. 

12 I was in London and Paris, but I didn't stay to — ai 

Paris long. 

13 More than one person has — have been wrongfully 

accused. 

14 Didn't you see none — any of the fireworks? It 

was — they were beautiful. 

15 Nobody but him and her — he and she knew how to 

do* the example. 

16 Those — thai sort of things doesn't — don't interest me 

particular — particularly. 

17 Everybody always ha^ — has been and will be — 

always will be interested in human nature. 

18 I come — came on the last train from Albany. 

19 The river overflowed — overflew its banks, and the 

country was flooded. 

20 I meant to have went — to go before it got — was so 

late. 

21 Livingstone was one of the most daring explorers 

that have — has ever been known. 

22 Whom — who the gods would destroy, they first 

make mad. 
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23 Neither Milton or — nor Virgil were — was equal to 

Homer. 

24 I should like each student to close their books — his 

book. 

25 If the child is not quiet, sit — set him down by 

himself. 

26 I expected to have gone — to go to Europe this sum- 

mer. 

27 The blame is their^s, not your^s — theirs, not yours. 

28 DonH — doesnH your father give you any — wo 

money? 

29 Them — those oranges are cheap. 

30 Neither the house nor the garden was — were 

sold. 

31 How do you like these here — these pictures? 

SPELLING EXERCISE 



mar a dy, disease 
ac cla ma' tiony manifes- 
tation of applause 
ex hir a rate, to stimulate 
qual' i fy, to equip 
rep rimand% to blame 
cf clonCy a whirlwind 
for' ti fy, to strengthen 
dis ere' tion, prudence 
gal' ler y, a balcony 
de ni' al, contrary state- 
ment 
ven' ti late, to supply air 
league, a combination 
-pre' mi um, a reward 



in ter cede', to mediate 
weap' on, an implement 

for fighting 
du' ra ble, lasting 
un de' vi a ting, straight- 
forward 
dis sem' ble, to conceal 
ac cli' mate, to accustom 

to a new climate 
con tam' i nate, to defile 
com' pro mise, to make 

concession 
a' gen cy, an institution 
for transacting busi- 
ness 
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ac cus' tonii to make fa- 
miliar 
ir ra' tion al, not reason- 
able 
ex press' ive, forceful 
al le ga' tion, an asser- 
tion 
ex ten' sive, of great ex- 
tent 
contradicfy to speak 

against 
d3 fen' sive, protective 
lu' di crous, laughable 
bus' i ness, occupation 
pre cis' ion, exactness 
par' a ble, an illustrative 

story 
sjrn on' y mous, of similar 
meaning 



con fee' tion er y, candy 
par al' y sis^ loss of power 
sta' tion er y, writing ma- 
terials 
per suade', to induce 
spe' cial ty, a particular 

thing 
in ter mit' tent, occurring 

at intervals 
stand' ard, a support 
in con' stant, changeable 
ab sorp' tion, to take up 
cor re spond' ence, com- 
munication 
des' ti tute, entirely lack- 
ing 
res' tau rant, a caf6 
sim'i lar, like 
fa mil' iar, intimate 



LESSON LXXXVII 

PUNCTUATION: THE PERIOD, INTERROGATION, 
QUOTATION 

The period should be used after all abbreviations, 
and at the end of all declarative and imperative 
sentences. The interrogation point should follow all 
sentences of direct question. Direct quotations 

should be placed within quotation marks. 

Consult the Appendix, page 382, for rules of punc- 
tuation. 
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Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks: 

1 The heavens declare the glory of God and the 

firmament showeth His handiwork 

2 549 E 23d St New York NY Jan 3 1950 

3 Take thy beak from out my heart and take thy 

form from off my door 

4 In what does true nobility consist — in reputation, 

ancestry or fame 

5 Macbeth says Nay these my hands will rather the 

multitudinous seas incarnadine, making the 
green, one red 

6 Tell me not in mournful numbers 

Life is but an empty dream 
For the soul is dead that slumbers 
And things are not what they seem 

7 The degrees A B, A M, Ph D, LL D, and D D, are 

granted by Columbia University 

8 Alexander Pope said that it is education which 

forms the common mind, and that just as the 
twig is bent so the tree is inclined 

9 Please write and tell me when I may have the 

pleasure of seeing you 

10 O Lord how excellent is Thy name in all the earth 

Before the mountains were brought forth or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
God 

11 Your letter of the 4th inst was duly received 

12 When can you ship me the goods which I ordered 

from you recently How much time can you 
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grant me for payment Can you recommend 
to me some good book on the subject of archi- 
tecture 

13 Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air 

14 Me N H Vt Mass R I and Conn constitute the 

Eastern States 

15 Which is the largest state in the Union I should 

like to know which the largest state in the 
Union is 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Joseph Addison 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
Oriental manuscripts which I have still by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled^ " The Visions of 
Mirza/' which I have read over with great pleasure. 
I intend to give it to the public when I have no other 
entertainment for them, and shall begin with the first 
vision which I have translated word for word as fol- 
lows: 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 
after having washed myself, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I ascended the hills of Bagdad in order 
to pass the rest of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was airing myself on the tops of the mountains^ 
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I fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of 
human life; and, passing from one thought to another, 
Surely, said I, man is but a shadow, and life a dream. 
Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the 
summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little 
musical instrument in his hand. As I looked upon 
him, he applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The sound of it was exceedingly sweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly me- 
lodious, and altogether different from anything I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those heavenly 
airs that are played to the departed souls of good men 
upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear out the 
impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the hatmt of a genius, and that several had been 
entertained with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before made him- 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste the 
pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon him 
like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where he sat. I drew near with that reverence which 
is due to a superior nature; and as my heart was en- 
tirely subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, 
I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled 
upon me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to my imagination, and at 
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once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with 
which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, "Mirza,'' said he, 
"I have heard thee in thy soliloquies; follow me/' 

Extract from The Spectator 



LESSON LXXXVIII 

THE PERIODIC SENTENCE 

A periodic sentence is one in which the main thought 
is not completed till the end. Such sentences may be 
constructed by introducing all the subordinate elements 
— ^words, phrases, and clauses — first, and placing the 
main clause last.^ 

Example: Famished and hungry, in the last stages 
of exhaustion, not knowing where he could find shelter 
for the night, he at last reached the town. 

Write the following loose sentences, putting them 
into the periodic form: 

1 He paced up and down the walk, forgetful of 
everything, and intent only on some subjects 
that absorbed his mind, his hands behind him, 

* Other kinds of sentence, from the rhetorical point of view, are 
the long, the short, the loose, and the balanced. Of these, the terms 
long and short define themselves; the loose sentence is one in which 
the main assertion is stated first, with numerous subordinate clauses 
added; the balanced sentence is a compound sentence in which 
two clauses are placed so as to balance each other. No one of 
these kinds of sentence should be used to the exclusion of the 
others; all should be used in proper proportion to secure a pleasing 
variety. 
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his hat and coat off, and his tall form bent 
forward. 

2 There stood the figure of a woman, her unfastened 

hair hanging loosely about her shoulders, her 
eyes glaring in all the agony of despair, and her 
hands stretched appealingly forward. 

3 Then swept across his memory the great burdens 

he had borne, the terrible anxieties and per- 
plexities that had poisoned his life, and the 
peaceful scenes he had forever left behind. 

4 William Ewart Gladstone was perhaps the greatest 

Englishman of the last century, being a scholar, 
a statesman, and a Christian philanthropist. 

5 The dark, silent, immovable mountains towered to 

the sky in the blue distance, like grim guardians 
of the gloomy recesses. 

6 All gave testimony to his worth, rich and poor, 

high and low, good and bad. 

7 All have one common Father, the wise and the 

foolish, the weak and the strong, the young and 
the old. 

8 These are the consequencea of war; anarchy and 

confusion, poverty and distress, desolation and 
ruin. 

9 These were all remarked in him; truth and in- 

tegrity, kindness and modesty, reverence and 
devotion. 

10 Alexander was a great soldier, inheriting the mili- 

tary genius of his father. 

11 The philosopher stood with his hand upon the 

shattered crucible, amazed at the result of hia 
experiment. 
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12 A spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, in 

far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of 
venerable bough, in the very spot where you 
now stand. 

13 These are our chief concern, to cleanse our opinions 

from falsehood, to free our hearts from malignity, 
and to keep our actions from vice. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Thomas De Quincey 

I have often been asked how I first came to be a 
regular opitun-eater; and I have suffered, very un- 
justly, in the opinion of my acquaintance, from being 
reputed to have brought upon myself all the suf- 
ferings which I shall have to record, by a long course 
of indulgence in this practice, purely for the sake of 
creating an artificial state of pleasurable excitement. 
This, however, is a misrepresentation of my case. 
True it is, that for nearly ten years I did occasionally 
take opium, for the sake of the exquisite pleasure it 
gave me; but, so long as I took it with this view, I was 
effectually protected from all material bad conse- 
quences, by the necessity of interposing long inter- 
vals between the several acts of indulgence, in order 
to renew the pleasurable sensations. It was not for 
the purpose of creating pleasure, but of mitigating 
pain in the severest degree, that I first began to use 
opium as an article of daily diet. In the twenty- 
eighth year of my age, a most painful affection of the 
stomach, which I had first experienced .about ten 
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years before, attacked me in great strength. This 
affection had originally been caused by the extremi- 
ties of hunger, suffered in my boyish days. During 
the season of hope and redundant happiness which 
succeeded (that is, from eighteen to twenty-four) it 
had slumbered; for the three following years it had 
revived at intervals; and now, under tmfavorable 
circumstances, from depression of spirits, it attacked 
me with violence that yielded to no remedies but 
opium. As the youthful sufferings which first pro- 
duced this derangement of the stomach were interest- 
ing in themselves and in the circumstances that at- 
tended them, I shall here briefly retrace them. 

My father died when I was about seven years old, 
and left me to the care of four guardians. I was sent 
to various schools, great and small, and was very 
early distinguished for my classical attainmentS| 
especially for my knowledge of Greek. At thirteen 
I wrote Greek with ease; and at fifteen my command 
of the language wasso great, that I not only composed 
Greek verses in lyric meters, but would converse in 
Greek fluently, and without embarrassment — an jac- 
complishment which I have not since met with in any 
scholar of my times, and which, in my case, was owing 
to the practice of daily reading of the newspapers into 
the best Greek I could furnish extempore,; for the ne- 
cessity of ransacking my memory and invention for all 
sorts and combinations of periphrastic expressions, 
as equivalents for modern ideas, images, relations of 
things, etc., gave me a compass of diction which would 
never have been called out by a dull translation of 
moral essays, etc. " That boy,'' said one of my mas- 
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ters, pointing the attention of a stranger to me, " that 
boy could harangue an Athenian mob better than you 
or I could address an English one." He who honored 
me with this eulogy was a scholar, " and a ripe and good 
one," and, of all my tutors, was the only one whom I 
loved or reverenced. Unfortunately for me (and, as I 
afterward learned, to this worthy man's great indigna- 
tion), I was transferred to the care, first of a block- 
head, who was in a perpetual panic lest I should expose 
his ignorance, and, finally, to that of a respectable 
scholar, at the head of a great school on an ancient 
foundation. 

Extract from Confessions of an English Opium-Eatkr 



LESSON LXXXIX 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

Pronouns in the possessive case do not take the 
apostrophe. When it's stands for U is, the apostrophe 
is used to mark the ellipsis of the i. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improj)er 
italicized words: 

1 Greece was a wonderful coimtry, and it^s — its his- 

tory reads like a romance. 

2 To-morrow I will return those books of yours — 

your's which I borrowed recently. 

3 Its — iVs a long journey which we have before 

us. 

4 The palmy days of Rome are past, but ours — our' 9 

are yet to come. 



5 I remain, yours — your's truly, Charles Dickens. 

6 Its — it's a pity that the poor dog has lo^t it's — its 

leg. 

7 The Filipinos do not like our soldiers, and we do not 

like their's — iJieirs. 

8 His writing is bad enough, but its — it's much better 

than her's — hers. 

THE PRESENT TENSE 

In speaking of facts which were true in past time, 
and are equally true at present, use the present 
tense. 

1 I always knew that two and two were— are four. 

2 What was — is the name of the author who wrote 

The Pilgrim's Progress? 

3 Didn't you think I knew how "accommodation'' 

V)as — is spelled? 

4 What is — was that little place where they had the 

Passion Play? 

5 I couldn't remember what the capital of my own 

state was — is. 

6 The professor explained how water is — was com- 

posed of oxygen and hydrogen. 

7 None of the explorers could find just where the 

North Pole was — is located. 

8 Didn't you know that London is — was the largest 

city in the world? 

9 I was so frightened that I forgot what my own 

name was — is. 
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SPELLING 

dis a gree' a ble, unpleas- 
ant 
nic' o tine, a drug 
di lem' ma, a perplexing 

situation 
ex' em pla ry, model 
il lu' sion, something mis- 
leading 
dec' o rate, to adorn 
in' ti mate, familiar 
ex pel', to drive out 
ges tic' u late, to empha- 
size with action 
tin daunf ed, fearless 
ef face', to blot out 
con va les' cent, recover- 
ing health 
li' cense, liberty 
cau' tious, careful 
out ra' geous, abominable 
fie ti' tious, imaginative 
in an' imate, lacking life 
sub scrip' tion, signature 
bal' CO ny, gallery 
ac eel' er ate, to hasten 
lab' y rinth, a maze 
dense, compact 
pres i den' tial, relating 

to a president 
for' tu nate, happy 



EXERCISB 

im mac' u late, stainless 
eV i dence, testimony 
sum' ma ry, a conclusion 
ap pen di ci'tis, a disease 
in' fer ence, a conclusion 
treach' er y, perfidy; 

treason 
cir' cuit, a round passage 
cartoon', a drawing or 

sketch 
neg' a tive, not affirma- 
tive 
tol' er ate, to endure 
pop' u lar, relating to the 

people 
straight, direct 
ges' ture, a motion of em- 
phasis 
gla' zier, one who sets 

glass 
dis pense', to deal out 
se vere', rigid; harsh 
ex hib' it, to show 
con gen' ial, of similar na- 
ture or tastes 
spec' i men, a sample - 
gran' deur, sublimity 
bron chi' tis, a disease 
ten'ement, a house or 
rooms 
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SIS 



botm^ te ous, generous 
dis guise^ to change one's 

appearance 
sol' ven cy, ability to pay 

one's debts 
gal' lant ry, courtliness 
in dif f er ent, without in- 
terest 
e pis' tie, a letter 
ba rem' e ter, an instru- 
ment for determining 
the condition of the 
weather 
ere' dence, belief 
res' o lute, determined 
el' i gi ble, suitable to be 
selected 



pre em' i nent, distin- 
guished 
aus pi' cious, favorable 
dis trib' ute, to divide 
ex plic' it, plain; definite 
fi del' i ty, faithfulness 
route, a course 
in dus' tri ous, diligent 
in de pend' ent, self-sup- 
porting 
hos' tile, antagonistic 
in au' di ble, not able to 

be heard 
be gin' ner, one who com- 
mences • 
tern' po ral, pertaining to 
time 



LESSON XC 

LETTER: ARGUMENTATION 

Write a letter from 986 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C, present date, to Dr. S. T. Brainerd, 
632 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. Say that you would 
like to submit to him a few facts to demonstrate that 
the Washington Evening Sun is a valuable medium 
for school advertising. State that, in the first place, 
inasmuch as the Evening Sun is the recognized lit- 
erary -and society paper of Washington, it therefore 
offers to the advertiser the best medium by which this 
'field may be covered. In the second place, say that 
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the Sun is known by actual canvass to go into ninety 
per cent of the best homes of the city, and that it has 
two or three times the home circulation of all the other 
local daily papers combined, reaching more homes in 
proportion to the population than any other paper in 
the United States. Tell him that, in the next place, 
no questionable advertising of any nature is accepted; 
and again that its columns are clean and refined and 
command the respect and confidence of its readers. 
Say that if he is interested in advertising his institution, 
and will give you an opportunity, you are confident 
that you can convince him of the practical results to be 
obtained by using the Sun. With a suitable compli- 
mentary close, sign your name. Address properly a 
standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form, and consult the Appendix, 
page 355, for general directions. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 

in def i nite ly, vaguely prim' i tive, first; earli- 

rec' ol lect, to recall est 

ac com' mo date, to favor a sy' lum, a place of ref- 

stu pen' douSy prodigious uge 

cour' te sy, graciousness stal' wart, large; strong 

dis cem' ment, percep- bruise, to injure 

tion en dur' ance, ability to 
ad joum', to put off bear 

di reef o ry, a book of junc' ture, a joining 

reference re li' ance, confident trust 

a chieve', to accomplish ben e fi' cial, favorable 

ac'cess, approach ex ten' u ate, to mitigate 
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Sir 



con dense% to make small- 
er 

for' ci ble, vigorous; en- 
ergetic 

xnaF le a ble, capable of 
being hammered thin 

vo ra' cious, greedy; hun- 
gry 

in ter vene', to come be- 
tween 

mar' chan disc, goods; 
wares 

tre men' dous, awful 

el' o quence, effective 
speaking 

lien, a legal claim 

rec om mend', to praise 

cri te' ri on, a standard of 
judgment 

quo ta' tion, a statement 
not original with the 
user 

ob' sta cle, something iri 
the way 

an ni' hi late, to destroy 
totally 

cour' age, boldness; valor 

re sist' ance, opposition 

com mo' tion, disturb- 
ance 

in con ven' ience, trouble 

det ri men' tal, hurtful 



ad ver' si ty, misfortune 
par tic' i pate, to take 

part in 
in dis pens' a ble, essen- 
tial 
ne go ti a' tion, business 
sep' a rate, not combined 
ac crued', accumulated 
priv' i lege, favor 
prej' u dice, unreasonable 

opinion 
lit' er a ry, relating to lit- 
erature 
in trin' sic, inherent; real 
mon' o tone, one tone 
lu' era tive, profitable 
mis eel la' ne ous, of vari- 
ous kinds 
ver seer', one who su- 
perintends 
con cil' i ate, to appease 
au' to graph, a person's 

own signature 
reg' i ment, a body of 

troops 
sub Stan' tial, solid 
glim' mer, to shine faintly 
per pet' u al, everlasting 
im moV a ble, not capable 

of being moved 
in sep' a ra ble, not to be 
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LESSON XCI 

EITHER— OR, NEITHER— NOR 

These conjunctions are always properly used with 
reference to two things only. Or should be used cor- 
relatively with either, and nor with neither. They 
should always be placed one immediately before each 
of the two expressions which are contrasted. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the unproper 
italicized words: 

1 We do not either believe in either mesmerism nor — or 

hypnotism. 

2 Edwin Booth was an actor who was either at ease 

either in comedy or in tragedy. 

3 Neither he nor — or his sister had much to say. 

4 Either I am either much misinformed, or he is greatly 

mistaken. 

5 These three roads all lead to the house you seek; 

take either — any one of them. 

6 We had neither — no clothes, food, or — nor shelter. 

7 He was neither familiar with neither the customs 

or — nor the language of the people. 

8 The lady was neither adapted by neither traming nor 

experience to that kind of work. 

9 There were five vacant houses in the block, and the 

landlord said we might have either — any one of 
them. 
10 It was a terrible fire; and neither — not any of the 
people, the furniture, nor the houses were saved. 
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11 / was neither at home — neitlier I nor anyone else of 

the family was at home. 

12 I can either come on either Wednesday or Thursday 

evening. 

13 I didn't either like either the play or the actors. 

14 Either one must either obey the laws, or take the 

consequences. 

15 I visited London, Paris, and Vienna; but I did not 

like either city — any one of the cities. 

16 We are neither acquainted with neither the minister 

nor— or his family. 

17 He was neither fitted by neither ability nor dis- 

position to carry out the wishes of his father. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heiavy type. 

From John Ruskin 

My good Yorkshire friends, you have asked me down 
here among your hills that I might talk to you about 
this Exchange you are going to build; but earnestly 
and seriously asking you to pardon me, I am going to 
do nothing of the kind. I cannot talk, or at least can 
say very little, about this same Exchange. I must 
talk of quite other things, though not unwillingly; I 
could not deserve your pardon, if when you invited 
me to speak on one subject, I wilfully spoke on another. 
But I cannot speak, to purpose, of anything about 
which I do not care; and most simply and sorrow- 
fully I have to tell you, in the outset, that I do not care 
about this Exchange of yoiu*s. 



If, however, when you sent me your invitation, I 
had answered, " I won't come, I don't care about the 
Exchange of Bradford," you would have been justly 
offended with me, not knowing the reason of so blunt 
a carelessness. So I have come down, hoping that 
you may patiently let me tell you why, on this, and 
many other occasionSy I now remain silent, when for- 
merly I should have caught at the opportunity of 
speaking to a gracious audience. 

In a word, then, I do not care about this Exchange — 
because you don't; and because you know perfectly 
well I cannot make you. Look at the essential cir- 
cumstances of the case, which you, as business men, 
know perfectly well, though perhaps you think I for- 
get them. You are going to spend 30,000 pounds, 
which to you, collectively, is nothing; the buying a 
new coat is, as to the cost of it, a much more important 
matter of consideration to me than building a new 
Exchange is to you. But you think you may as well 
have the right thing for your money. You know there 
are a great many odd styles of architecture about; you 
don't want to do anything ridiculous; you hear of me, 
among others, as a respectable architectural man- 
milliner: and you send for me, that I may tell you the 
leading fashion; and what is, in our shops, for the 
moment, the newest and sweetest thing in pinnacles* 

Now, pardon me for telling you frankly, you cannot 
have good architecture merely by asking people's 
advice on occasion. All good architecture is the ex- 
pression of national life and character, and it is 
produced by a prevalent and eager national taste, 
or desire for beauty. And I want you to think a 
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Uttle of the deep significance of this word " taste ;*' 
for no statement of mine has been more earnestly or 
of tener controverted than that good taste is essenti- 
ally a moral quality. "No," say many of my an- 
tagonists, "taste is one thing, morality is another. 
Tell us what is pretty; we shall be glad to know that; 
but preach no sermons to us/' 

Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma of 
mine somewhat. Taste is not only a part and an index 
of morality — it is the only morality. The first, 
and last, and closest trial question to any living creat- 
ure is, "What do you Uke?*' Tell me what you like, 
and I'll tell you what you are. Go out into the street, 
and ask the first man or woman you meet, what his 
"taste'' is, and if he answer candidly, you know him 
body and soul. " You, my friend in the rags, with the 
unsteady gait, what do you like?" 

Extract from The Crown of Wild Olive 



LESSON XCII 
GENERAL EXERCISE IN PUNCTUATION 

Write the following letter, arranging it in proper 
form, and supplying the necessary punctuation. Con- 
sult the Appendix, page 369, for rules of punctuation. 

648 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa January 27 19— 
Mr C A Walworth 108 and 110 E 125th St New York 
Dear Sir We have just received from Dr A H Tomlin- 
son President of Swarthmore College a letter which may 
be of interest to you because of the bearing which it has 
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on the subject of advertising Mr Tomlinson writes 
Gentlemen My advertising is in the hands of George 
Batten & Co 38 Park Row New York They intend to 
make use of yoiir magazine If they did not so intend 
I would at once take the matter out of their hands for 
your magazine has proved nlore effective for me than 
all others that I have used Very truly yours A H 
Tomlinson An order for three insertions of a quarter- 
page advertisement has been received The Swarth* 
more College is a consistent and successful user of quar- 
ter-page advertisements as are a score of other sue* 
cessful schools and colleges that are never absent from 
the summer advertising pages of this magazine The 
impression produced by a prominent and neatly illus- 
trated advertisement is undoubtedly a most valuable 
one and we have made special arrangements to give 
those who feel able to make such an investment in the 
Sfhool advertising season every aid toward insuring 
the success of the venture For instance if the order is 
forwarded in time we reserve a quarter-page at the top 
of a page in the educational directory We are always 
glad to have illustrations made free of charge if photo- 
graphs or drawings are sent and we will allow the plates 
to become the property of the advertiser for use in 
circulars etc. Finally we make a proposition which 
gives an advertiser this larger space in the two chief 
school advertising months at a very reasonable figure 
even without considering the pre-eminent value of the 
Review of Reviews in this special field of school ad- 
vertising On an enclosed page will be found three 
propositions covering this service which we think are 
especially worth your consideration in this very promis- 
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ing season when advertising should be unusually produc- 
tive of results We also send yoa under separate cover 
a pamphlet composed of the school directory pages of 
the Review of Reviews giving a good idea of the com- 
prehensive nature of this department and a clear con- 
ception of all the different styles of advertisements 
This is the largest array of school styles of advertise- 
ments ever published in a single issue of a periodical 
The June number of the Review of Reviews closes on 
May 15 Yours truly J H Richardson 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Oliver Goldsmith 

I was ever of opinion that, the honest man who mar- 
ried and brought up a large family did more, service 
than he who continued single and only talked of popu- 
lation. From this motive,..! had scarce taken orders a 
year before I began to think seriously of matrimony^ 
and chose my Tgf ife, as she did her.wedding gown, not for 
a. fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear 
well. To do her justice, she was a good-natured, 
notable woman*; and as for breeding, there were few 
country ladies who would show more. She could read 
any ,JEnglish book without much spelling; but for 
pickling, preserving, and cookery, none could excel 
hor. She prided herself also upon being an excellent 
contriver in,housekeeping; though I could never find 
thai we grew richer with all her contrivances.. 

However, we loved each -other tenderly, and our 
fondness increased, as, we grew old. , There, was, , in 
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fact, nothing that could make us angry with the world 
or each other. We had an elegant house, situated 
in a fine country, and a good neighborhood. The 
year was spent in a moral or rural amusement, in 
visiting our rich neighbors and relieving such as were 
poor. We had no revolutions to fear nor fatigues to 
undergo; all our adventures were by the fireside, and 
all our migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveler 
or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for 
which we had great reputation; and I profess, with the 
veracity of an historian, that I never knew one of them 
to find fault with it. Our cousins, too, even to the forti- 
eth remove, all remembered their aflinity, without 
any help from the herald's office, and came very fre- 
quently to see us. Some of them did us no great honor 
by these claims of kindred, as we had the blind, the 
maimed, and the halt among the number. However, 
my wife always insisted that, as they were the same 
flesh and blood, they should sit with us at the same 
table. So that if we had not very rich, we generally 
had very happy friends about us; for this remark will 
hold good through life, that the poorer the guest, the 
better pleased he ever is with being treated: and as 
some men gaze with admiration at the colors of a tulip 
or the wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an ad- 
mirer of happy human faces. However, when any 
one of our relations was found to be a person of very 
bad character, a troublesome guest, or one we desired 
to get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever took 
care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or 
sometimes a horse of small value, and I always had the 
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satisfaction of finding he never came back to return 
them. By this the house was cleared of such as we 
did not like; but never was the family of Wakefield 
known to turn the traveler or the poor dependent 
out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much hap- 
piness; not but that we sometimes had those little 
rubs which Providence sends to enhance the value of 
its favors. My orchard was often robbed by school- 
boys, and my wife's custards plundered by the cats 
or the children. The Squire would sometimes fall 
asleep in the most pathetic parts of my sermon, or his 
lady return my wife's civilities at church with a muti- 
lated courtesy. But we soon got over the uneasiness 
caused by such accidents, and usually in three or four 
days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

Extract from The Vicab of Wakefield 

LESSON XCIII 

COMPARISONS 

When an object is taken out of its class, and compared 
with the rest of its class regarded as a whole, the com- 
parative degree is used, and it is necessary also to use 
some other word such as else, others before, etc. 

Write the following comparisons, inserting in the blank 
spaces the proper words: 

. 1 Some people think they know more than any- 
body ... 
2 Gold is more malleable than any . , , of the 
metals, - 
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3 The Bible and Shakespeare are more profitable to 

read than any . . . books in English lit- 
erature. 

4 New York is larger than any • . • city in Amer- 

ica. 

5 Demosthenes and Cicero were greater than any 

. . . orators that ever lived. 

6 Some boys like to play football better than any- 

thmg . . . 

7 Australia is larger than all the . . . islands. 

8 The Caucasians are more intellectual than any 

. . . of the races of mankind. 

9 Yes, I visited the Pyramids; I never saw anything 

so impressive . . . 

When an object is compared among all the others of its 
class, the superlative degree is used, and the word other 
must not be employed. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Of all other universities in England, Cambridge and 

Oxford are the greatest. 

2 St. Peter's is the largest of all other churches in the 

world, . 

3 The Alps are of all others the most beautiful moim- 

tains to be seen. 

4 Hamlet is of all other Shakespearian plays the most 

psychological. 

5 Of all other humBn structures, the Eiffel tower is the 

highest. 

6 The Rhine is the most picturesque of all other rivers. 
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7 Of all other nations, the Greeks were the most cul- 

tured. 

8 Niagara Falls are the sublimest of all other water- 

falls. 

9 That style of warfare is of all others the most bar- 

barous. 
10 Of all other things, that is the worst. 

SPELLING EXERCISE 



pur sue', to follow * 

il leg' i ble, not easily 

read 
pro' ject, a scheme or 

plan 
buoy' ant, light; floating 
spec' u late, to consider 
con' scious, to be in pos- 
session of one^s senses 
submerge', to put under 

water 
is' late, to place by it- 
self 
per' me ate, to pervade 
im per' ti nent, irrelevant 
skel' e ton, a framework 
be queath', to give by will 
sol' i tude, seclusion 
in' sti gate, to incite 
de lir' i um, a wandering 

of the mind 
ho me op' a thy, a school 
gf medicine . 



dis pel', to drive away 
in her' it, to receive by 

will 
con grat' u late, to ex- 
press pleasure in an- 
other's success 
il lif er ate, uneducated 
pre lim' i na ry , i n t r o - 

ductory 
char' ac ter, what one 

really is 
ac cede', to agree 
det' ri ment, deteriora- 
tion 
non' sense, foolishness 
math e mat' ics, the sci- 
ence of numbers 
as sault', an advance 
in dul' gent, lenient 
announce', to proclaim 
pneu mo' ni a, a disease 
pro fess' or, a teacher 
e clipse', to shut off 
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trop' ic al| pertaining to 

the tropics • 
pros' e cute, to devote 

oneself to 
tan' gi ble, capable of be- 
ing 
im me' di ate ly, without 

delay 
thor' ough| careful 
re' gal, kingly; royal 
cir' cum stance, an event 
con fes' sion, acknowl- 
edgment 
scaf fold, a temporary 
platform 



me rid' i an, a circle 

around the earth 
per' jure, to swear falsely 
ac ces' si ble, capable of 

being approached 
in dig' nant, incensed 
an tag' o nist, an oppo- 
nent 
malig'nant, malevolent 
hor' ti cul ture, garden- 
ing 
por' ous, having holes or 

openings 
ac com' mo date, to fa- 
vor 



LESSON XCIV 

EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
synonyms: 

Refuse, Decline, Reject, Repel 

These words possess in common the idea of " sending 
back." Refuse means simply to fail to accept, without 
giving any reason; decline means a gentle and indi- 
rect manner of non-acceptance; reject means a posi- 
tive manner of non-acceptance showing disapprobation; 
repel mes^s to send back with more or less violence. 

1 The King firmly ... to give his assent to the 

bill. 

2 "I regret," she said, "that I eball have to . . • 

your offer,'' 
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3 There was so much opposition to the bill, in Con- 

gress, that it was finally . . . 

4 The cat was so loathsome to me that I even used 

blows to . . . it. 

5 We sometimes ... to listen to the advice of 

our friends. 

6 Your proposition is distasteful to me; I therefore 

... it. 

7 I respectfully . . . your kind invitation. 

8 When I addressed him, he . . . me with in- 

sulting words. 

Trivial, Frivolous, Futile 

These words have in common the meaning of " little 
or no value." Trivial means that which is not worth 
considering; frivolous refers to that which is silly to 
consider; futile refers to a consideration of that which 
is absolutely useless. 

1 Some people entirely lose sight of important mat- 

ters in their anxiety about . . . things. 

2 Dress is a . . . occupation when it forms the 

chief business of a rational being. 

3 To argue with a stubborn man is of idle things the 

most . . * 

4 Some girls are so . . . that they never think 

of the serious things of life. 

5 The arguments in favor of the Baconian author- 

ship of Shakespeare's plays are as ... as 
they are nonsensical. 

6 Seated in the country store, they talked of things 

most • • • 
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Less, Fewer 

Both these words mean " of smaller amount or quan- 
tity." Less refers to a smaller amount of that which 
is measured by the mass; fewer refers to a smaller 
number of objects which may be counted. 

1 Some men have . . . influence than others. 

2 In punctuation, there are . . . commas used 

to-day than formerly. 

3 The distance between Boston and Albany is . • . 

than that between Albany and Buffalo. 

4 The miles between Boston and Albany are . . , 

than those between Albany and Buffalo. 

5 The height of Cologne Cathedral is . . . than 

that of the Eiffel tower. 

6 There are . . . sentences in this exercise than 

there were in the last. 

Each other. One another 

Both these expressions refer to an interchange of 
action. Each other should be used in referring to two 
persons or things; one another, in referring to more 
than two. 

1 The two girls greeted . . . fondly. 

2 Children should be kind to . , . 

3 Frank and I have corresponded with . , . for 

many years. 

4 In our early history, the thirteen colonies were all 

jealous of . . . 

5 The twins resemble . . . very much. 

6 All things in the universe interlace with • • . 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 



or' di nance, a law 

re ceive', to take 

prom' is so ry, pertaining 

to a promise 
a bol' ish, to repeal 
cap' i tol, a state-house 
gauge, to measure 
ad' ver tise, to make 

known 
at' ti tude, position 
os' cil late, to swing to 

and fro 
in ex cu' sa ble, not par- 
donable 
e vap' o rate, to be ab- 
sorbed by the air 
cham' pi on, one occupy- 
ing first place 
in' ven to ry, a catalogue 

of goods 
ac' id, a sour substance 
e man' ci pate, to set free 
de cep' tion, deceit 
re spon' si ble, answer- 
able 
ar ti fi' cial, in imitation 

of nature 
a maze' ment, wonder 
un right' eous, wicked 
re cess', an intermission 



ap pren' tice, one who 

serves another to learn 

a trade 

tran scend', to rise above 

u ni ver' si ty , a collection 

of schools 
sup' pie ment, additional 

supply 
re lieve', to alleviate 
pa la' tial, sumptuous 
ad ja' cent, contiguous or 

near 
re verse', to turn back 
de light' ful, pleasant 
al le' giance, fidelity; loy- 
alty 
in ac ces' si ble, unap- 
proachable 
il lib' er al, narrow; close 
ad' e quate, equal to 
pe cu' ni a ry, relating to 

money 
ap pre' ci ate, to under- 
stand the value of 
mul' ti tude, a great num- 
ber 
sur' geon, a physician who 

operates 
un nee' es sa ry, unessen- 
tial 
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righf eouS| honest; dis tin^ guish, to tell by 
blameless; just certain peculiarities 

cen' sure, to blame ob^ e lisk, a tall^ slender, 

zo bV o gji a science of shaft 

animals di vis^ i ble^ capable of 

ez' eel lence, superiority being divided 



I LESSON XCV 

LETTER OF CENSURE 

Write a letter from 978 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., present date, to Mr. Chas. S. Golding, 121 
Washington Street, Baltimore, Md. Call to his atten- 
tion the fact that he is not sending in so large or 
frequent orders as you are justified in expecting from 
him, considering the season, the salary he is receiving 
and the territory assigned him. Tell him that you 
have compared his sales with those in the same territory 
during his former trips, and that you find he is falling 
below all previous records; whereas, the general pros- 
perity of trade naturally causes you to look for a con- 
siderable increase in his orders. Tell him that you are 
willing to listen to any explanation he may give for the 
light business he is doing, and to allow him a little time 
to improve before permitting yourself to believe he is 
altogether responsible for it. Ask for an early reply, 
and with an appropriate complimentary close, sign 
your name. Address a standard-size business envel- 
ope for the letter. 

Study carefully the model letter and consult the 
Appendix, page 355, for general directions. 
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Model Letter 
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Envelope Address 
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DICTATION 

Leam the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Sir Thomas Browne 

There is no antidote against the opium of time, 
which temporally considereth all things. Our fathers 
find their graves in our short memorieSi and sadly tell 
us how we may be buried in our survivors. Grave- 
stones tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass 
while some trees stand, and old families last not three 
oaks. The iniquity of oblivion blindly scatterefh 
her poppy, and deals with the memory of men with- 
out distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who can 
but pity the founder of the pyramids? Herostratus 
lives, that burnt the temple of Diana; he is almost 
lost, that built it. Time hath spared the epitaph 
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of Adrian's horse, confounded that of himself. In 
vain we compute our. felicities by the advantage of 
our good name^ since bad have equal durations; and 
Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who 
knows whether the best of men be known, or whether 
there be not more remarkable persons forgot than 
any that stand remembered in the known account cf 
time? Without the favor of the everlasting register, 
the first man had been as unknown as the last, and 
Methuselah's long life had been his only chronicle. 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must 
be content to be as though they had not been, to be 
found in the register of God, not in the record of man. 
Twenty-seven names make up the first story, and the 
recorded names ever since contain not one living cen- 
tury. The number of the dead exceedeth all that shall 
live. The night of time far surpasseth the day; and 
who knows when was the equinox? Every hour adds 
unto that current arithmetic, which scarce stands 
one moment. And since death must be the Lucina of 
life, and even pagans could doubt whether thus to 
live were to die; since our longest sun sets at right 
descensions, and makes but winter arches, and there- 
fore, it cannot be long before we lie down in darkness, 
and have our light in ashes, since the brother of death 
daily haunts us with dying mementos, and time, that 
grows old in itself, bids us hope no long duration, 
diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation. 

There is nothing strictly immortal but immortality. 
Whatever hath no beginning may be confident of no 
end. AH others have a dependent being, and within 
the reach of destruction, which is the peculiarity of 
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that necessary essence that cannot destroy itself, and 
th J highest strain of omnipotency, to be so powerfully 
constituted as not to suffer even from the power of 
itself. But the sufficiency of Christian immortality 
frastrates all earthly glory, and the quality of either 
state after death makes a folly of posthumous memory. 
God, who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured 
our resurrection, either of our bodies or names, hath 
directly promised no duration. Wherein there is so 
much of chance that the boldest expectants have 
found unhappy frustrations; and to hold long sub- 
sistence seems but a scape in oblivion. But man is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
luster, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the 
infamy of his nature. 

Extract from Htdriotaphia 

LESSON XCVI 

MISCELLANEOUS SYNTAX 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 What he doesnH — donH knotv ainH — isn't worth 

knowing. 

2 I do not know if — whether he is going. 

3 The prisoner couldn't deny bid what — that he took 

the money. 

4 Such things are not pleasant to people like you and 

/ — me. 

5 Englishmen observe their Sundays just like — as 

we do. 
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6 I never thought that he would have done — do so. 

7 Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter is one of the books 

that holds — hold your attention to the end. 

8 Neither the dictionary or — nor the encyclopedia 

made any mention of it. 

9 I vnU — shall have to punish you without — unless you 

refrain from doing such things. 

10 If Charlie ainH — isnH careful, he will cut hisself — 

himself. 

11 Mary didn't hardly seem to know what to do. 

12 I don't think there^s any — they's no use of them — 

their waiting any longer, 

13 Him — he and I never seen — saw one another — each 

other for a whole year. 

14 A great flock of robins and sparrows were — was fly- 

ing among the trees. 

15 Who — whom was the letter sent to? 

16 He said if any one wasnH — weren't satisfied with the 

books he would pay him his — them their money 
back. 

17 Tm kind o' — rather sorry now that I didn't go and— 

to see him. 

18 He seemed sort o' — rather pleased with the books. 

19 You weren't — wasn't at the game yesterday, was — 

v)ere you? 

20 I won't ever — never buy no — any more pencils of 

them — that kind. 

21 The cup is neither made of neither gold or — nor silver. 

22 I coiddn't — could only do the first five examples only. 

23 The automobile went so swiftly — swift that it made 

the dust fly. 

24 I hope — trust you found everything satisfactory. 
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25 Art is as old as tradition or even older than tradition. 

26 There are — is a variety of things to be said in dis- 

cussing this subject. 

27 Arrayed in her Persian costume, she appeared regal 

— regally that evening. 

28 To calmly meet death calmly on the battle-field is 

no easy task. 

29 The wind blowed — blew a perfect gale. 

30 I have driven — drove ten miles since morning. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

Centennial Oration 

The conditions of life are always changing, and the 
experience of the fathers is rarely the experience of 
the sons. The temptations which are trying us are not 
the temptations which beset their footsteps, nor the 
dangers which threaten our pathway the dangers 
which surrounded them. These men were few in 
number; we are many. They were poor, but we are 
rich. They were weak, but we are strong. What is it, 
countrymen, that we need to-day? Wealth? Behold 
it in your hands. Power? God hath given it you. 
Liberty? It is your birthright. Peace? It dwells 
amongst you. You have a government founded in 
the hearts of men, built by the people for the common 
good. You have a land flowing with milk and honey; 
your homes are happy, your workshops busy, your 
barns are full. The school, the railway, the telegraph, 
the printing press, have welded you together into onQ. 
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Descend those mines that honeycomb the hills! Be- 
hold that commerce whitening every sea! Stand by 
your gates and see that multitude pour through them 
from the comers of the earth, grafting the qualities 
of older stocks upon the stem, mingling the blood of 
many races in a common stream, and swelling the 
rich volume of our English speech with varied music 
from an hundred tongues. You have a long and 
glorious history, a past glittering with heroic deeds, 
an ancestry full of lofty and unperishable examples. 
You have passed through danger, endured privation, 
been acquainted with sorrow, been tried by suffering. 
You have journeyed in safety through the wilderness 
and crossed in triumph the Red Sea of civil strife, and 
the foot of Him who led you hath not faltered nor the 
light of His cotmtenance been turned away. 

It is a question for us now, not of the foimding of a 
new government, but of the preservation of one 
already old; not of the formation of an independent 
power, but of the purification of a nation's life; not 
of the conquest of a foreign foe, but of the subjection 
of ourselves. The capacity of man to rule himself is 
to be proven in the days to come, not by the greatness 
of his wealth, nor by his valor in the field; not by the 
extent of his dominion, nor by the splendor of his 
genius. The dangers of to-day come from within. 
The worship of self, the love of power, the lust for gold, 
the weakening of faith, the decay of public virtue, 
the lack of private worth — these are the perils which 
threaten our future; these are the enemies we have 
to fear; these are the traitors which infest the camp; 
ftud the danger was far less when Cataline knocked 
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with his army at the gates of Rome, than when he sat 
smiling in the Senate House. 

We see them daily face to face ; in the walk of virtue ; 
in the road to wealth; in the path to honor; on the 
way to happiness. There is no peace between them 
and our safety. Nor can we avoid them and turn 
back. It is not enough to rest upon the past. No 
man or nation can stand still. We must mount up- 
ward or go down. We must grow worse or better. 
It is the eternal Law — ^we cannot change it. 

Henbt Armitt Brown 
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PUNCTUATION : MISCELLANEOUS 

Write the following sentences, supplying the proper 
punctuation marks. Consult the Appendix, page 369, 
for rules of punctuation. 

1 The basket was filled with apples pears plums or- 

anges bananas peaches and grapes 

2 Someone told me I dont remember who it was that 

no particle of substance is ever created or de- 
stroyed 

3 Shakespeare the dramatist died in the year 1616 

4 As long as I have known Mr Smith which is a pe- 

riod of about ten years he has always been 
honest and upright 
6 The information which I gave you is to be coi4'» 
isidered perfectly confidential 
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6 To be successful in business one must be honest 

and industrious 

7 Prices having advanced we shall be obliged to sell 

at a higher figure 

8 Rome Rome thou hast been a tender nurse to me 

9 The poem beginning The curfew tolls the knell of 

parting day was written by Thomas Gray 

10 It is said that Truth crushed to earth will rise 

again while Error dies of lockjaw if she scratches 
her finger 

11 The first lady wore a green bonnet the second a 

black bonnet and the third no bonnet at all 

12 The examination included questions on the fol- 

lowing subjects Arithmetic Algebra History 
Rhetoric and Literature 

13 Do you know what it is that Drummond calls the 

greatest thing in the world 

14 Let us then be up and doing 

With a heart for any fate 
Still achieving still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait 

15 111 Ind Kan la and Col are among the Western 

States 

16 Some are bom great some achieve greatness and 

some have greatness thrust upon them 

17 The boy who was here has gone 

18 Hamlet Shakespeare's longest play is perhaps the 

most philosophical 

19 London is the largest city New York the greatest 

commercial center and Paris the most beautiful 

20 What is the name of the largest river in the world 
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SPELLING 

per en' ni al, from year to 
year 

volunteer' I one who of- 
fers service of his own 
accord 

vac' ci nate, to inocu- 
late 

au' di tor, one who ex- 
amines accounts 

cri te' ri on, a standard 
of judgment 

im ag' i na ry, a picture 
in the mind 

mu' tu al, from each to 
the other; reciprocal 

in form' al, without cere- 
mony 

to geth' er, combined 

en gi neer', one who runs 
an engine 

gen' er ous, giving freely 

dis cour' te ous, impolite; 
rude" 

am bi' tion, a desire for 
fame or power 

anni ver' sa ry, a yearly 
celebration 

e con'-omize, to save 

ex- eu- sa ble, pardonable 

^m^- i lar, nearly alike 



EXERCISE 

in ex hausf i ble, with- 
out limit 
du' pli cate, a reproduce 

tion 
dev' as tate, to lay waste; 

to destroy 
hu' mor ous, laughable 
mag na nim' i ty , h i g h- 

mindedness 
col laf er al, security 
coarse' ness, not refined 
a bun' dance,, a plentiful 

supply 
bi en' ni al, occurring 

every two years 
cas' u al ty, an accident 
al' ka li, that which neu- 
tralizes acids 
im pru' dent, unwise 
proc' ess, a method of op- 
eration 
def i nite, precise 
ad' ver sa ry, an opponent 
spu' ri ous, not genuine 
ri die' u lous, absurd 
sub' sti tute, a thing put 
in the place of another 
per cent' age, rate per 

hundred 
ac crued', accumulated 
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un scru' pu lous, uncon- 
scientious 
ac' cu ra cy, exactness; 

correctness 
fan peachy to accuse 
sac' ri fice, an offering 
a me' na ble, accountable 
no' ta ry, a legal officer 
deg ra da' tion, degen- 
eracy 
va ri' e ty, difference 
venge'ancCi revenge 



maui' te nance, the proc- 
ess of maintaining 
ig no ra' mus, an ignorant 

person 
ar' bi tra ry, dogmatic 
con sec' u tive, succes- 
sive 
bus' i ness, occupation 
sep' a rate, not combined 
the ret' ic al, specula- 
tive 
sep' a rate, to divide 
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THE PARAGRAPH 



All sentences relating to the same general thought 
are placed in one paragraph; when the thought changes 
a new paragraph should be 'made. 

Write the following letter, making the proper para- 
graph divisions: 

My dear William: Your last letter' reached me safely 
about a month ago, and gave me great pleasure. I 
would have replied to it sooner, but for the fact that 
I have been ill and unable to write. A cold, contracted 
in some unaccountable manner, fastened upon me, and 
developed to such a degree that pneumonia was feared. 
I am noV quite myself again, however, and going about 
as if nothing had happened. My latest fad takes the 
form of an automobile. On my last birthday, father 
presented nie with an elegant machine. It is light and 
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swift, and will climb any of the hills around here with- 
out the least hesitancy. I amuse myself by taking long 
spins into the country round about, much to the delight 
of the friends who chance to accompany me. I hope 
to have the pleasure of giving you a turn before long. 
At your suggestion, I have been reading Hawthorne's 
Marble Faim recently; just finished it. It is cer- 
tainly a charming romance; your enthusiasm over the 
story is not extravagant in the least. Not only are the 
plot and general conception most absorbing, but Haw- 
thorne has fairly outdone himself by the graceful man- 
ner in which he has expressed it. I think it is even 
better than The Scarlet Letter, if that is possible. 
Father and I are going to California in June. We 
shall be gone all summer. Father has desired to visit 
San Francisco for a long time, and the opportunity 
seems favorable now. On our way, we shall stop at 
Chicago and Denver; we expect to visit the Yellow- 
stone Park also. I wish you could find it possible to 
go along with us. How are you progressing with your 
stenography? I have often wished I had learned short- 
hand; it is so useful in every way; and there is so 
great a demand for efficient stenographers, especially . 
men. You will complete your course before long, I 
dare say? My camera is taking up many of my spare 
moments these days. The whole process of photog- 
raphy is so fascinating to me that I have difficulty in 
finding time for anything else when once I really get 
occupied with it. I took some fine views in tKe Cats- 
kills last month. Let me hear from you soon, and I 
will endeavor to answer more promptly next time. 
Very sincerely, Clarence L. Morton. 
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SPELLING EXERCISE 



Learn the 
words: 


spelling 


and the meaning 


of the folic 


road 
rode 


flew 
flue 


lone 
loan 


stare 
stair 


wade 
weighed 


fore 
four 


hoes 
hose 


steel 
steal 


tide ; 
tied ' 


forth 
fourth 


nay 
neigh 


pallet 
palate 


hide 
hied 


freeze 
frieze 


peal 
peel 


tear 
tare 


toad 
towed 


gage 
gauge 


pries 
prize 


team 
teem 


alter 
altar 


great 
grate 


please 
pleas 


throne 
thrown 


ate 
eight 


groan 
grown 


peddle 
pedal 


threw 
through 


ought 
aught 


hale 
hail 


pore 
pour 


waste 
waist 


air 
heir 


bow 
bough 


stake 
steak 


yoke 
yolk 


cent 
scent 
. sent 


meet 
meat 
mete 


pear 
pair 
pare 


to 

too 

two 
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bate 
bait 


hear 
here 


pray 
prey 


warn 
wane 


ball 
bawl 


heel 
heal 


1 lise 
rays 


wave 
waive 


bad 
bade 


hew 
hue 


read 
leed 


ware 
wear 


blew 
blue 


hall 
haul 


rest 
wrest 


wrap 
rap 


beat 
beet 


hie 
high 


wait 
weight 


rote 
wrote 


bruise 
brews 


indite 
indict 


roll 
rdle 


ring 
wring 


bury 
berry 


kill 
kihi 


sale 
sail 


way 
weigh 


ceil 
seal 


need 
knead 


seen 
scene 


week 
weak 


cell 
sell 


lane 
lain 


shone 
shown 


wood 
would 


choose 
chews 


lesson 
lessen 


slay 
sleigh 


rite 
write 


cite 
site 


leaf 
lief 


sleight 
slight 


right 
Wright 
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climb 


lapse 


sore 


cent 


clime 


laps 


soar 


scent 


earn 


lax 


ant 


hart 


urn 


lacks 


aunt 


heart 
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EXCEPT, WITHOUT, UNLESS 

Except and without are prepositions and introduce 
phrases; unless is a conjunction and joins clauses. 

Write the following sentences, omitting the improper 
italicized words: 

1 Except — without — unless you practise diligently, you 

. cannot become a good penman. 

2 Father would not go to church ivithout — except — wn- 

less mother went too. 

3 No one in the whole class had his lesson ea;cepi — z:n- 

less — without Harry Mills. ^ 

4 I do not like to read anything without — except — U7\r 

less it is a detective story. 
6 Charlie could never understand the examples ex- 
cept — without — unless some one explained them. 

6 He did not like any out-door games except — unless 

— without ioothall, 

7 One can't understand English fully except — unless 

— K^i^/wm^ a knowledge of the Classics. 

8 One will soon get behind the times without — except 

— wnfess he reads a great deal. 
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9 It is impossible to secure good results in photogra- 
phy except — without — urdess you follow directions 
closely. 

10 Many studies have little practical value except — 

Mfdess — wiihmd the mental training which they 
afford. 

11 Nothing of importance can be accomplished in this 

world except — without — unless labor and toil. 

12 Shakespeare could never have written his great 

plays excep/ — vnthout — unless he had understood 
human nature thoroughly. 

13 The old man had nothing left to comfort him with- 

out — except — unless his faith in God. 

14 He was a stranger in a strange land — except — withr 

out — unless home or friends. 
16 One can never succeed in his undertakings wUh- 
out — unless — except he persevere to the end. 

DICTATION 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Theodore Roosevelt 
Two generations ago the average American biogra- 
pher was certainly a marvel of turgid and aimless ver- 
bosity; and the reputations of our early statesmen 
have in no way proved their vitality more clearly than 
by surviving their entombment in the pages of the 
authors who immediately succeeded them. No one 
of the founders of the Constitution has suffered more 
in this respect than has he who was perhaps the most 
brilliant, although by no means the greatest, of the 
whole number — Gouverneur Morris. 
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There has never been an American statesman of 
keener intellect or more brilliant genius. Had he 
possessed but a little more steadiness and self-con- 
trol he would have stood among the two or three very 
foremost. He was gallant and fearless. He was 
absolutely upright and truthful; the least suggestion 
of falsehood was abhorrent to him. His extreme, 
aggressive frankness, joined to a certain imperious 
ness of disposition, made it difficult for him ^o get 
along well with many of the men with whom he was 
thrown in contact. In politics he was too much of a 
free lance ever to stand very high as a leader. He was 
very generous and hospitable ; he was witty and hu- 
morous, a chai^iing companion, and extremely fond 
of good living. He had a proud, almost hasty temper, 
and was quick to resent an insult. He was strictly 
just; and he made open war on all traits that dis- 
pleased him, especially meanness and hypocrisy. He 
was essentially a strong man, and he was an American 
through and through. 

Perhaps his greatest interest for us lies in the fact 
that he was a shrewder, more far-seeing observer and 
recorder of contemporary men and events, both at 
home and abroad, than any other American or foreign 
statesman of his time. But aside from this he did much 
lastmg work. He took a most prominent part in 
bringing about the independence of the colonies, and 
afterwards in welding them into a single powerful 
nation, whose greatness he both foresaw and foretold. 
He made the final draft of the United States Constitu- 
tion; he first outlined our present system of national 
coinage; he originated and got under way the plan 
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for the Erie Canal; as minister to France he success- 
fully performed the most difficult task ever allotted 
to an American representative at a foreign capital. 
With all his faults, there are few men of his generation 
to whom the country owes more than to Gouverneur 
Morris. 

Extract from Gouverneur Morris 



LESSON C 

LETTER STATING OPINION 

Write a letter from your own home address, present 
date, to Mr. S. S. Gardner, 101 East 23rd St., New 
York. State that, in reply to his letter asking your 
opinion of the importance of an English department in 
commercial schools, you would say, that you cannot 
emphasize sufficiently the value, to prospective stenog- 
raphers, of an accurate knowledge of current business 
English, a good knowledge of the common rules of 
grammatical construction, and the ability to spell and 
punctuate readily and correctly. Tell him that your 
experience has been that not one applicant in fifty for 
a stenographer's position, has even a fair knowledge of 
these subjects; and that the experience of business 
and professional houses in New York is, that it is a 
rare thing to find a stenographer who can put even a 
single paragraph into good English. Assure him that 
it is extremely annoying for a busy man to be obliged 
to examine every letter and every bit of composition 
which he has dictated, before he dares to send it out. 
Say if you were at the head of a commercial school, 
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you would make a specialty of teaching correct Eng- 
lish. With an appropriate complimentary close, sign 
your name. Address a standard-size business envelope 
for the letter. 

Observe carefully the model letters in the book, for 
suggestions as to form; and consult the Appendix, page 
355, for general directions. 

DICTATIOK 

Learn the spelling and the meaning of the words in 
heavy type. 

From Jdhn Ruskin 

Young soldiers, I do not doubt but that many of you 
came unwillingly to-night, and many in merely con- 
temptuous curiosity, to hear what a writer on painting 
could possibly say, or would venture to say, respecting 
your great art of war. You may well think within 
yourselves, that a painter might, perhaps without im- 
modestyi lecture younger painters upon painting, but 
not young lawyers upon law, nor young physicians 
upon medicine — least of all, it may seem to you, young 
warriors upon war. And, indeed, when I was asked 
to address you, I declined at first, and declined long; 
for I felt that you would not be interested in my special 
business, and would certainly think there ^^j^ small 
need for me to come to teach you yours. Nay, I knew 
that there ought to be no such need, for the great vet- 
eran soldiers of England are now men every way so 
thoughtful, so noble, and so good, that no other teach- 
ing than their knightly example, and their few words 
of grave and tried counsel should be either necessary 
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for you, or even, without assurance of due modesty 
in the offerer, endured by you. 

But being asked, not once nor twice, I have not 
ventured persistently to refuse; and I will try, in 
very few words, to lay before you some reason why you 
should accept my excuse and hear me patiently. 
You may imagine that your work is wholly foreign to, 
and separate from mine. So far from that, all the 
pure and noble arts of peace are founded on war; no 
great art ever yet rose on earth, but among a nation of 
soldiers. There is no art among a shepherd people, 
if it remains at peace. There is no art among an 
agricultural people if it remains at peace. Commerce 
is barely consistent with fine art, but cannot produce 
it. Manufacture not only is unable to produce it, but 
invariably destroys whatever seeds of it exist. There 
is no great art possible to a nation but that which is 
based on battle. 

Now, though I hope you love fighting for its own 
sake, you must, I imagine, be surprised at my asser- 
tion that there is any such good fruit of fighting. You 
supposed, probably, that your office was to defend 
the works of peace, but certainly not to found them: 
nay, the common course of war, you may have thought, 
was only to destroy them. And truly, I who tell you 
this of the use of war, should have been the last of men 
to tell you so, had I trusted my own experience only. 
Hear why: I have given a considerable part of my life 
to the investigation of Venetian paintings; and the 
result of that inquiry was my fixing upon one man as 
the greatest of all Venetians, and therefore, as I be- 
lieved, of all painters whatsoever. I formed this 
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faith (whether right or wrong matters at present noth- 
ing), in the supremacy of the painter Tin tore t, under 
a roof covered with his pictures; and of those pictures, 
three of the noblest were then in the form of ragged 
canvas, mixed up with the laths of the roof, rent through 
by three Austrian shells. Now it is not every lecturer 
who could tell you that he had seen three of his favorite 
pictures torn to rags by bombshells. And after such 
a sight, it is not every lecturer who could tell you that, 
neverthelesSi war was the foundation of all great art. 
Extract from The Crown of Wild Olive 



APPENDIX' 

CHAPTER I 

THE PARTS OF A LETTER 

Heading 

Every letter has a heading consisting of the name of 
the place from which, and the date on which, it is 
written. Beginning at the middle of the first line, write 
the house number, the street, the city, and the state. 
On the second line, so as to extend to the end of the line 
(or to the right-hand margin in typewritten letters), 
write the month, the day of the month (without -st, 
-nd, -rd, -d, or th), and the year. Occasionally, in the 
case of unusually long headings, three lines are used, 
when the date is placed alone on the third line. The 
various parts of the heading are separated one from the 
other by commas, and the whole ends with a period; 
abbreviations are followed by a period. 

Examples 
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Letter-heads with the name and address of the firm 
are usually supplied for business correspondence, in 
which case it is necessary to write only the name and 
day of the month, and the year, as follows: 




S. S.BfU^KARD, PUBUSHER 

CoMMERdAJ^ Text 3ooks 

lOl East 23i> Street 



Newark. J^Wt^ /^ leo^ 



Address 

The second part of a letter is the addresSi comprising 
the name of the person or firm to whom the letter is 
written, and the location. Beginning at the left-hand 
margin on the next line below the heading (about two 
lines below in the case of typewritten letters), write the 
name; and on the line below this, at the regular para- 
graph point, place the house number, street, city, and 
state. Unusually long addresses may occupy three 
lines, the third line consisting of the city and the state, 
and indented as much farther to the right as the para- 
graph point is from the left-hand margin. The parts 
of the address are separated from one another by com- 
mas, the whole closing with a period; abbreviations 
are followed by a period; an abbreviation at the end 
of the address is followed by a single period. 
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It is customary to place a title before every name 
in an address, as; Mr. Jay B.Lippincott, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. If a man is known to be a 
lawyer, the title Esq. may be used after his name; as, 
Wheeler II. Peckham, Esq. 



Examples 



^<^^^^^a^^^,j^,s^,^^^^ S^^g^^ 




^.^^z^c^.^y^^^U^.^^ 









Salutation 

The third part of a letter is the salutation. This 
begins at the regular left-hand margin, on the next line 
under the address. "Dear Sir" and "My dear Sir" 
are the conventional forms; in the case of a firm or 
corporation, "Gentlemen" or "Dear Sirs" is used; and 
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in the case of a lady, married or single, it is customary 
to write "Dear Madam/' The salutation is usually 
followed by a colon. 







TS^n/Utft^^.' 






1,1.- ^-^IWM |.„ 






,^A.^ m^ la, ^^ gr<*"V^» 



Body 

Following the salutation is the body of the letter. 
The first line of the body of the letter begins on the 
next line imder the salutation at the regular paragraph 
point. All paragraphs begin at this point, which in 
manuscript letters is the same distance from the regular 
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inargm as the regular margin is from the edge of the 
paper, usually alx)ut one inch in each case. 

Example 









ytift/. 



Complimentary Close and Signature 

The last part of the letter proper consists of the 
complimentary close and the signature. The com- 
plimentary close, written upon the next line below 
the body (sometimes two lines below in typewritten 
: letters), is commenced at the point midway between 
' the left-hand margin and the beginning of the signature, 
which is so placed as to extend to the end of the line 
(or to the right-hand margin in typewritten letters). 
The signature is written on the next line below the 
complimentary close. (In typewritten letters, when 
the complimentary close is placed on the second line 
below the body, the signature is then placed on the 
second line below the complimentary close.) 

"Yours truly,'' "Truly j^ours," "Yours very truly," 
"Very truly yours/' "Yours respectfully," "Very 
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respectfully yours," etc., are the usual fonns of com- 
plimentary close in business letters. They are followed 
by a comma; a period is placed after the signature. 

Examples 








»^<m^^,wt0^^^^^ 



9*5^^^^!:^^^.^;^.^ 






.'^^(A^^u/^^9^^4^u4y.><^^c€:<!£f^ 




Paragraphs 

All sentences referring to the same general subject 
should be placed in the same paragraph; begin a new 
paragraph when there is a decided change of subject. 
The conventional closing sentences beginning "Hoping, 
etc./' "Trusting, etc./' "Thanking you, etc./' "Awftit- 
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ing, etc./' are usually placed in a separate paragraph. It 
is not good form to use these expressions, however, 
unless they contain some really important thought, 
The letters P. S. (post-script) should begin at the 
regular paragraph point. 

Margins 

An imaginary line one inch from the left hand edge of 
the paper furnishes the starting point for each line of 
the letter not specified to begin elsewhere. (A like 
margin is left at the right side of the sheet in the case 
of typewritten letters.) A similar line twice this dis- 
tance serves as the starting point of the second line of 
the address, and as the beginning of all paragraphs. 
Nothing else does so much to enhance the appearance 
of a letter as a straight marginal line and a uniformity 
in the paragraph points. 

Abbreviations 

Never abbreviate the names of cities and towns; the 
names of states may be abbreviated. St. for street is 
a common abbreviation. The names of the months 
may be abbreviated also. Mr. for Mister, Mrs. for 
Mistress, and Messrs. (never Mess.) for Messieurs are 
allowable abbreviations. The abbreviations inst., this 
month; ult., last month; and prox., next month; are 
also used with propriety. The letters -st, -nd, -rd, -d, 
and -th, joined to certain figures do not form abbrevia- 
tions, and hence should not be followed by a period. 
Such expressions are in good usage when referring to 
streets (23d Street, 4th Avenue) and when found in 
the body of a letter (the 1st page, of the 2d inst.), but 
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they should not be used in the date-line of the letter: 
In general it is better form not to abbreviate. Mis- 
takes are never made by writing everything in full; 
serious errors have been caused by abbreviations. 

The Envelope 

In addressing the envelope, place the name equi- 
distant from both ends, one quarter of an inch under an 
imaginary line drawn lengthwise across the middle of 
the envelope. The state should be placed in the lower 
right-hand corner. The intermediate lines of the su- 
perscription, one or two as the case may be, should 
divide equally the space between the name and the 
state, and should begin in the imaginary line joining the 
initial letters of the name and the state. When the 
second line of the superscription is unusually long, the 
name should begin correspondingly farther to the left. 

Commas are no longer deemed necessary at the ends 
of the lines in the envelope-address. Periods are used 
of course for abbreviations; and a comma should sepa- 
rate two members written on the same line. 



CHAPTER II 

CAPITALIZATION 

The capital letter is used for the purpose of placing 
special emphasis upon certain words. Like most 
other phases of written expression, the matter of capi- 
talization cannot be governed entirely by fixed rules, 
Individual taste and judgment causing a variation of 
usage. The early Greeks in writing their words used 
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capital letters entirely; later they employed them 
very sparingly. The Germans to-day write all their 
nouns with capitals; the French do not use capitals in 
adjectives formed from the names of countries. The 
custom in early English, in the matter of capitalization, 
was somewhat different from what it is to-day. The 
usage of the present day, however, is comparatively 
uniform; and the rules which follow are those adopted 
by the best writers of England and America. 

Rule I 

Begin the first word of every sentence with a capi- 
tal. 

1 Time and tide wait for no man. 

2 Go, bury thy sorrow. 

3 When do you expect to return? 

4 A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse! 

Rule II 

Begin with a capital the first word of every line of 
poetry. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Rule III 

Begin all proper names with a capital. 

1 Theodore Roosevelt is the president of the 
United States. 
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2 Greece and Rome were once the greatest na- 

tions of the earth. 

3 London is the capital of England. 

4 William Ewart Gladstone was a great states- 

man. 

5 Mt. Blanc is in Switzerland. 

6 The Bois de Boulogne is a large park of Paris. 

Rule IV 

Begin with a capital all adjectives derived from 
proper names. 

1 The American people are closely related to 

the English. 

2 The Napoleonic influence was felt through- 

out the French empire. 

3 Shakespeare lived in the Elizabethan age. 

Rule V 

Begin with a capital all names and titles of the 
Deity; also all nouns referring to holy things. 

1 The heavens declare the glory of God, and 

the firmament showeth His handiwork. 

2 Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the 

earth. 

3 Our Father who art in Heaven. 

4 The Bible is a revelation of God. 

Rule VI 
Begin with a capital the names of the days of the 
week, and the months of the year. Holidays are 

usually capitalized. The names of the seasons are not 
capitalized, as a rule. 
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1 I will ship the goods on Wednesday the 24th. 

2 Performances will take place on Thursday, 

Friday and Saturday. 

3 What is so rare as a day in June? 

4 December, January and February are the 

months of winter. 

5 School will be closed on Labor day. 

Rule VII 
The pronoun I, and fhe interjection are always 



1 Charles and I are to be present. 

2 O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 

3 And 0, ye fountains, meadows, hills. 

Rule VIII 

Begin with capitals the principal words in titles of 
books, subjects, and headings. 

1 I have just finished reading Shakespeare's, 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

2 A Child's Garden of Verses is by Robert 

Louis Stevenson. 

3 We listened to a lecture entitled, Life in the 

Maine Woods. 

4 The subject of the essay is, Some Things to be 

Gotten out of Books. 

Rule IX 
Begin with a capital nouns which are personified. 

1 A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 

2 At the startling news. Humanity held its 

breath. 
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3 Thee Nature, partial Nature, I arraign. 

4 He gave to Misery all he had, a tear. 

Rule X 

Begin with capitals the words North, East, South, 
and West, only when they are used as the name of a 
section of country, or a people. 

1 The North was opposed to slavery. 

2 The West favors a silver standard of currency. 

3 The East is the home of American colleges. 

4 The South and the North were at last united. 

5 Pennsylvania is south of New York. 

6 Colorado is west of the Mississippi. 

Rule XI 

Begin with a capital the first word of long quo- 
tations, or those formally introduced; short quota- 
tions woven into a sentence need not be so capital- 
ized. 

1 His words rang out, loud and clear, "Wet the 

ropes!'' 

2 Everyone knows that "honesty is the best 

policy.'' 

3 The opening words of the first chapter of the 

Bible are, "In the beginning, God crea- 
ted heaven and earth." 

Rule XII 

Begin with a capital all titles of rank and office, 

when they are joined to names of persons; also when 
not so joined if they refer directly to persons. If not 
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used to designate a particular person, they should not 
be capitalized. 

1 I have just read the message of President 

McKinley. 

2 The President's message is very comprehen- 

sive. 

3 A president is only a citizen. 

4 Did you attend the coronation of King Ed- 

ward VII? 

5 Long live the King! 

6 What is a king more than a man? 

7 A speech was delivered by Senator Depew. 

Note: The titles Senior and Junior are usually capi- 
talized. 

8 Mr. Charles J. Brown, Sr. 

9 Mr. George R. Smith, Jr. 

Rule XIII 

When a common noun is particularized by being 
joined to a proper name, both words are usually begun 
with a capital. 

1 The Alps Mountains are in Switzerland. 

2 The Mississippi River is one of the longest 

rivers in the world, ♦ 

3 We crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 

4 The Hoffman House and the Knickerbopker 

Theatre are on Broadway. 

5 Columbia University is located on Amster- 

dam Avenue. 
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Rule XIV 

Begin with a capital the principal words in the names 
of important historical events, famous pcrio<' , 
laws, etc., titles of organizations and business firms. 

1 Those events happened in the Dark Ages 

2 The Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 

Restoration 

3 The Declaration of Independence, and The 

United States Constitution 

4 The McKinley Tariff Bill 

5 The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 

6 The Packard Commercial School 

7 The Adams Express Company 

8 The New York Printing and Engraving Com- 

pany 

Rule XV 
Begin with a capital the names of all items in bills 
and orders. 

2 lbs. Bicarbonate of Soda 
1 Morris Chair 

3 oz. Powdered Bismuth 

4 gals. New Orleans Molasses 
6 yds. China Silk 

Rule XVI 

When sums of money are written in words, the words 
are often begun with capitals. 

1 Thirty days after date, I promise to pay to 
Mr. Byron Horton, Five Hundred and 
Sixty-four and 47-100 Dollars. 
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2 Enclosed find check for Two Hundred and 
Thirty-six and 23-100 Dollars. 

8 Your letter enclosing check for Fifty-eight 
and 27-100 Dollars is at hand. 

Rule XVII 

The first word of the complimentary close of a 
letter should begin with a capital. 
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CHAPTER in 

PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation marks are used to assist the writer in 
making his meaning clear. They do this by separating 
words not intended to be closely connected, and by com- 
bining into unified expressions words that bear a close 
relation to each other. To show how impossible it is to 
arrive at the true meaning of written discourse without 
the aid of proper punctuation marks, the following ex- 
tract is given, which may be read in two ways so as to 
express two entirely opposite meanings: 
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" He 18 an old man and experienced in vice and wick- 
edness he is never found in opposing the works of iniquity 
he takes delight in the downfall of his neighbors he never 
rejoices in the prosperity of his fellow-creatures he is 
always ready to assist in destroying the peace of society 
he takes no pleasure in serving the Lord he is uncom- 
monly diligent in sowing discord among his friends and 
acquaintances he takes no pride in laboring to promote 
the cause of Christianity he has not been negligent 
in endeavoring to stigmatize all public teachers he 
makes no effort to subdue his evil passions he strives 
hard to build up Satan's kingdom he lends no aid to 
the support of the gospel among the heathen he con- 
tributes largely to the devil he will never go to heaven 
he must go where he will receive his just recompense of 
reward." 

Realizing the importance of punctuation, students are 
likely to punctuate too freely. This should be carefully 
avoided; the tendency at present is toward a very re- 
stricted use of punctuation. To punctuate sparingly, 
however, requires the more deep and thorough knowledge 
of the principles. Although it is impossible to present 
a system of rules for punctuation which will cover every 
conceivable case, there are certain fundamental principles 
which if learned and put into practice will aid one ma- 
terially in expressing his thought with clearness, and 
will prevent him from making any of the more serious 
errors. In the first place, do not punctuate every place 
where you " take breath," Pun<^ation marks are not in- 
intended to mark elocutionary pauses; punctuation is 
not addressed at all to the ear, but solely to the eye. A 
dozen pauses may be made in a long sentence which doe? 
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not require a single punctuation mark save the one at the 
close. ' 

Remembering then that clearness is the end and aim of 
punctuation, the following rules are offered; but, imder 
certain circumstances, when the sentence is perfectly 
clear without punctuation, many of the rules need not 
be applied: 

THE COMMA 

Rule I 

. Expressions in apposition should be separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas. 

1 Milton, the poet, was blind. 

2 George Washington, the first president of the 

United States, is called the father of his 
country. 

3 Iron, the most useful of the metals, is fortu^ 

nately the cheapest. 

Rule II 

Explanatory expressions should be separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas. 

1 Shakespeare's Hamlet, his longest play, is gen- 

erally considered the finest tragedy in the 
English language. 

2 The subway, an underground railroad, is in- 

tended for rapid transit. 

3 The Packard Commercial School,, the oldcat 

institution of its kind in New York, is 
j50Qn to celebrate it§ fiftieth anniversary. 
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Rule III 

Parenthetical expressions are often separated from 
the rest of the sentence by commas instead of pa- 
rentheses. 

1 A prominent citizen, I am not at liberty to 

disclose the name, has presented this insti- 
tution with one thousand dollars. 

2 The Egyptian pyramids, there are about 

sixty of them m all, are located on the 
banks of the Nile. 
8 Wireless telegraphy, Marconi is the name of 
the mventor, was put into practice in the 
year 1902. 

Rule IV 

Words or phrases in the same construction forming 
a series should be separated from one another by com- 
mas. 

1 Apples, pears, peaches, plums, and cherries, 

all grew in the orchard. 

2 The streets were filled with carriages, wagons, 

automobiles, 'buses, and bicycles. 
8 Wisdom, justice, self-denial, nobleness, purity, 
high-mindedness, these are the qualities 
before which the free-born races of Europe 
have been content to bow. 

4 It is good to commemorate patriotic senti- 

ments, to honor them, to have them. 

5 In her tragic stage, in her comic stage, in her 

eloquence, and in her philosophy, Greece 
produced a world of 9-wful solemnity. 
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Note: The word "and" which usually connects the 
last two members of a series is generally used for eu- 
phonic effect; it therefore does not take the place of 
the comma which should separate them. When, how- 
ever, the "and'' is used conjunctively to unite more 
closely the last two members of the series, the conuna 
should be omitted. 

RttleV 

Several co-ordinate clauses closely connected in 
meaning should be separated by commas. 

1 Science tunnels mountains, spans continents, 

bridges seas, and weighs the stars. 

2 The captain took the boat by the bow, I took 

the stern, and together we drew it into the 
water. 

Rule VI 

Intermediate expressions should be set off by com- 
mas. 

1 Now this, you must understand, applies to all 

casei3. 

2 "The boy's father,'' he went on, "had died 

some years before." 

3 The reason for the failure, as will appear later, 

was his lack of application. 

Rule VII 

Expressions out of their normal order shoiUd be 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 
Note: The normal order of an English sentence 
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places the subject and its modifiers first, the predicate 
and its modifiers next, and the object and its modifiers 
last. 

1 In the interest of humanity, I appeal to all 

the citizens of the country. 

2 Unaided by anyone, he still persevered in the 

work. 
8 Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him. 

Rule VIII 

Trnfe^rlctive relative clauses should be set off 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Note: An unrestrictive relative clause is one which 
does not limit the meaning of any particular word in 
the sentence, but rather adds a general thought to the 
whole sentence. 

1 He gave all his money to the poor, which was 
a very magnanimous thing to dp. 
_ 2 Birds, as a rule, prefer a warm climato, 
" "which accounts for their flight to the south 
"^ ■ every winter. 

Note: Restrictive clauses should not be so separated 
unless .some. intermediate expression occurs between 
the relative audits jantecedent. 

1 The boy who was here has gone. 

2 How beautiful the twilight, the fading day, 
•" which-unites the morn with evening! 

"^3 * No book could have been chosen, which would 
'"i?^ more suitable.--' 
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Rule IX 

Expressions in the absolute construction should be 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

1 McKinley having been assassinated, Roose- 

velt assumed the duties and responsibil- 
ities of president. 

2 The strike being at an end, work was resumed 

without delay. 

3 Caesar having gone to Rome, the army retired 

into winter quarters. 

Note : It is to be observed in the foregoing examples 
that the expression in the absolute construction, though 
closely connected in meaning with the principal clause, 
is, from the grammatical point of view, totally dis- 
connected from it, and independent. The subject of 
the absolute expression is always different from the 
subject of the sentence. 

Rule X 

Expressions of direct address should be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

1 Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your 

ears. 

2 Oh Absalom, my son Absalom, would God 

I had died for thee! 

3 Oh Rome, thy ruin I lament and rue. 

Note: According to this rule, the salutation in a 
letter should be followed by a comma; this is perfectly 
allowable, but by common custom a colon is placed 
after the salutation. 
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Rule XI 

When, in certain clauses of a series, the verb is omit- 
ted, the omission is indicated by a comma. 

1 Shakespeare lived in the sixteenth century; 

Milton, in the seventeenth; and Scott, in 
the eighteenth, 

2 Seconds make the minutes; minutes, the 

hours; hours, the days; and days, the 
weeks and years. 

3 Histories make men wise; poets, witty; 

mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, 
deep; moral philosophy, grave; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend. 

Rule XII 

Short quotations, when especially emphatic, are 
usually set off from the rest of the sentence by conmias. 

1 The Bible opens with the words, " In the be- 

ginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." 

2 The line, " The paths of glory lead but to the 

grave,'' is found in Gray's Elegy. 

3 Burns's poem, " A man's a man for a' that," 

endeared him to all humanity. 

Note: When a few quoted words are woven casually 
into one's sentence, the commas are not necessary. 

1 Since the "paths of glory" like all others 
lead only " to the grave," we should not 
cherish them too highly. 
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2 All men may be "created equaP' at the out- 

set, yet they do not usually remain so. 

3 It is an easy thing to become "plain, blunt" 

men and women. 

'the semicolon 

Rule I 

The members of a compound sentence are often 
separated by the semicolon. 

1 Industry is essential to thrift; there is no 

such thing as unassisted accumulation. 

2 Suffering is the common lot of humanity; 

therefore be prepared to meet it bravely. 

3 He loved praise when it was brought to him; 

he was too proud to seek it. 

Rule II 

When the members of a compound sentence are 
punctuated with commas, the members should be 
separated by the semicolon. 

1 Holmes is, like Lowell, a humorist; but, like 

Lowell, he knows how to be earnest, 
serious, and even pathetic. 

2 When a writer reasons, we look only for per- 

spicuity; when he describes, we expect 
embellishment; when he recites or re- 
lates, we desire plainness and simplicity. 

3 He was, considering the disadvantages under 

which he labored, doing great good; 
though as has been frankly admitted, it 
may not have been evident to all. 
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Rule III 

When several simple sentences, closely connected in 
meaning, are combined into one sentence, they should 
be separated by the semicolon. 

1 The rain came down in torrents; women 

shrieked and ran; men grew pale and 
fearful; terror seized all. 

2 The birds sang; the cattle lowed; the brooks 

babbled; all Nature seemed to rejoice. 

3 The superannuated clergyman ekes out his 

life in the humblest way; the exhausted 
teacher drifts into some petty clerkship; 
the worn-out editor becomes a hack; and 
the poor author runs into nonsense. 

Rule IV 

The expressions viz., e. g., i. e., to wit, namely, as, 

and the like, should be preceded by the semicolon and 
followed by the comma. 

1 He proposed to visit three of our leading 

cities; viz., New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

2 Only three persons were engaged in the con- 

flict; namely, a stout Englishman, a 
swarthy Italian, and an excited French- 
man. 

3 Lincoln was a war president; i. e., he was 

president during a war. 

4 I have three books; to wit, a geography, an 

arithmetic, and a grammar. 
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6 Quite should be used in the sense of com- 
pletely; as, I am quite exhausted. 

6 Abbreviations'should be followed by a period; 
e.g., Mass., Conn., N. Y. 

RuleV 

Several clauses having a common dependence 

upon a principal clause, should be separated by the 
semicolon. 

1 John Smith being duly sworn says; that he 

knows the defendant; that he has known 
him for seven years; that he believes him 
to be an honest man; and that he has no 
reason to distrust him. 

2 Science declares that no particle of matter 

can be destroyed; that each atom has its 
place in the universe; and that, in seek- 
ing to find that place, each obeys certain 
fixed laws. 

THE COLOR 

Rule r 

When a series of expressions is introduced by some 
such word or words as thus, the following, as fol- 
lows, these, and the like, the colon should follow the 
introductory expression. 

1 Let me call your attention to the three fol- 
lowing states of our Union: Texas, the 
largest in area; New York, the most 
populous; and Rhode Island, the smallest. 
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2 The goods I ordered were as follows: one 

hundred gross steel pens, one dozen writ- 
ing tablets, ten dozen lead pencils. 

3 The cities I visited were these: Milan, Venice, 

Florence, Rome, and Naples. 

4 The orator began his address thus: "My 

friends, I have no personal interest in this 
matter." 

Rule II 

The colon should be used likewise when some such 
introductory expression is clearly understood, 
though not expressed. 

1 The artists who have most excelled as color- 

ists are: Titian, Correggio, Paul Vero- 
nese, Rubens, and Vandyck. 

2 Grammar is divided into four parts: orthog- 

raphy, etymology, syntax, and prosody. 

3 Greece has given us four noted dramatists: 

iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aris- 
I tophanes. 

Rule III 

When either or both of the members of a compound 
sentence are punctuated with semicolonS| the mem- 
bers should be separated by the colon. 

1 Him that is wise, observe; him that is good, 

copy: so shall thy life be both wise and 
good; and thou shalt be blest and happy. 

2 We perceive the shadow to have moved 

along the dial, but did Hot see it moving; 
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we observe that the grass has grown, 
though it was impossible to see it grow : so 
the advances we make in knowledge, con- 
sisting of minute and gradual steps, are 
perceivable only by the distance. 

Rule IV 

When two short members of a compotind sentence 

are not connected in thought with sufficient closeness 
to warrant the use of the comma or the semicolon, the 
colon should be used. 

1 There is no mortal truly wise and restless 

at the same time: wisdom is the repose of 
the mind. 

2 Do not insult a poor man: his misery entitles 

him to pity. 

3 To rule one's anger is well: to prevent it is 

better. 

4 Cowards die many times: the valiant never 

taste of death but once. 

Rule V 

Long quotations, formally introduced, should be 
preceded by the colon. 

1 The Declaration of Independence begins: 
" When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the laws 
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of nature and of nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should de- 
clare the causes which impel them to the 
separation/' 

Rule VI 

The salutation in business letters is usually followed 
by the colon. 

1 Dear Sir: 

2 Gentlemen: 

3 Dear Madam: 

Rule Vn 

In expressing timei the minutes should be separated 
from the hour by the colon. 

4:15 P.M. 
8:30 A.M. 
12:00 midnight. 

THE PERIOD 

Rule I 

The period should be placed at the end of every im- 
perative and declarative sentence. 

1 A cat may look upon a king. 

2 Leave my loneliness unbroken. 

Rule II 

The period should be used after all abbreviations. 
Fla. Jan. St. Messrs. etc. 
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Note: Where formerly it was customary to place 
the period after headings, titles, niunbers, etc., 
the best writers of the present day omit it in such 
cases. 



THE INTERROGATION 

Rule I 

The interrogation point should be used after every 
sentence of direct question. 

1 Where are you going? 

2 Will you be kind enough to direct me to 

Washington Street? 

Note: Students are cautioned to distinguish care- 
fully between the direct and the indirect question. 
"Where are you going?'' is a direct question, and 
should be followed by the interrogation point; in the 
form, "He asked me where I was going," the question 
is indirect, and should be followed by a period. 

Rule n 

The interrogation point enclosed within parentheses 
is commonly used to indicate that an expression is 
doubtful. « 

1 There is a distance of 100,000,000 (?) miles 

between the Earth and Mars. 

2 Mr. Charles (?) Spencer was the speaker of 

the evening. 
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QUOTATIONS 

Rule I 

Every direct quotation should be enclosed within 
quotation mailcs. 

1 " If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches and 
poor men's cottages princes' palaces." — 
Shakespeare. 

Note: The student should distinguish carefully be- 
tween the direct and the indirect quotation. A direct 
quotation consists of the exact words of the original. 
The above direct quotation may be made indirect in 
some such way as this: Shakespeare said that if it were 
as easy to do as to know what were good to be done, in 
that case chapels would have been churches, and the 
cottages of poor men might have been the palaces of 
princes. Indirect quotations do not require the quo- 
tation marks. 

CHAPTER IV 

SYLLABICATION 

There are no invariable principles for the division of 
words at the end of a line; so far as rules can be given, 
however, it may be said: 

Rule I 

The division should be made at the end of a syllable. 
in-variable, invari-able, ex-amination, examina- 
tion, exam-ination 
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Rule II 

When a consonant is doubled, the division should be 
made between the two double letters. 

dif-ficulty, profes-sion, as-sumption prefer-ring, 
fol-lowing, oc-cur-rence, strum-ming 

Rule III 

In the case of words ending in ed or ing, the division 
should be made before the final syllable. 

sing-ing, rat-ed, go-ing, profit-ed, light-ing, light-ed. 

Note: But ed should not be separated from the rest 

of the word when it occurs at the end of a monosyllable. 

famed, coined, barred, stripped, timed, paled, 

poured, bored 

Rule IV 

Regular prefixes and suffixes as a rule should be 
preserved unbroken. 

un-merciful, success-ful, happi-ness, in-comprehen- 
sible, con-fident, assur-ance, infer-ence, sure-ly, 
safe-ty, ex-cursion, tempta-tion, per-suasion, sua- 
sion, in-famous, musi-cian, etc. 

Rule V 

Two consonants forming a digraph should not be 
separated. 

di-graph, tele-phone, temp-tation, arith-metic, 
some-thing, catas-trophe, indus-trious 
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Rule VI 

Two consonants not forming a digraph may be sepa- 
rated. 

prognos-ticate, lis-ten, cus-tom, sus-pended, char- 
acteris-tic, coun-try, suscep-tible, or-ganization, 
recog-nized, his-tory, chan-cellor 

Rule VII 

Where the etymological syllable differs from the 
pronunciation syllable, the pronunciation syllable 
should determine the syllabication. 

prep-aration, prog-nosticate, int-erest, catas- 
trophe, antith-esis, apol-ogy, tril-ogy, tril-ium, 
hypoth-esis 

COMPOUND WORDS 

As a rule, all words should be written separate when 
they are used in regular grammatical relation and con- 
struction. If two or more words are used jointly in some 
arbitrary way to denote a specific meaning, they should 
then be written with the hyphen. 

In the sentence, " The red coat is hanging on the wall," 
the words red and coat are used in their normal signifi- 
cance, and mean literally a "red coat." But in, "The 
red-coat hirelings began to run," the words red-coat then 
denote a different meaning, referring to the men who 
wore the red coats. Many compound words once 
written with the hyphen are now written as one word; 
as, daylight, hillside, thoroughbred, bluefish, etc. While 
there is a great lack of uniformity in the manner of 
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writing compound words, nevertheless there are a few 
rules which represent the general usage. 

Rule I 

Ex and vice denoting a title should be followed by a 
hyphen. 

ex-mayor ex-governor 

ex-speaker vice-president 

ex-president vice-chairman 

Rule II 
The prefixes co, re, self, pre, and all should be fol- 
lowed by a hyphen. 

co-eternal pre-acquaintance 

co-operate pre-administration 

co-ordinate pre-accusation 

re-echo pre-admonish 

re-elect pre-occupy 

re-embark all-commanding 

self-examination all-glorious 

self-control all-important 

self-satisfied all-wise 

Rule III 

Step or great, denoting relationship should be fol- 
lowed by a hyphen. 

step-mother step-son 

step-brother great-uncle 

step-child great-aunt 

step-father great-grandfather 

step-daughter great-grandmother 
step-sister 
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Rule IV 

Half or quarter combined with various words should 
be followed by a hyphen. 

half-dollar half-box 

quarter-dollar quarter-barrel 

Rule V 

Rate or hand joined to a number should be preceded 
by a hyphen. 

first-rate third-rate 

second-rate second-hand 

Rule VI 
Numbers compounded with various words should be 
followed by the hyphen. 

four-story four-footed 

eight-pointed two-toed 

six-sided one-horse 

five-cornered one-hundred-mile 

three-legged 

Rule Vn 
Personal epithets should be hyphenated, 
gray-eyed club-footed 

four-legged light-haired 

web-footed 

* Rule VIII 
Compound numerals should be written with the 
hyphen. 

twenty-one three-sixteenths 

thirty-two seventy-six 
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forty-three 
fifty-four 
sixty-five 
two-thirds 



eighty-seven 
ninety-eight 
one-and-twenty 
six-and-forty 



Rule IX 

Certain combinations of words intended to express 
single idea should be joined by hyphens, 
forget-me-not man-of-war 

j ack-in-the-pulpi t never-to-be-forgotten 

will-o'-the-wisp peace-at-any-price 

maid-o'-the-mist alack-a-day 

devil-may-care well-to-do 

now-a-days Stratford-on-Avon 



CHAPTER V 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS OFTEN USED 
INCORRECTLY 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


♦ be 


was 


been 


bear 


bore 


borne 


begin 


began 


begun 


* blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


comQ 


game 


com^ 
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PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


dive 


dived 


dived 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


flee 


fled 


fled 


flow 


flowed 


flowed 


fly 


flew 


flown 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


get 


got 


got 


vgive 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grow 


grew 


grown 


^know 


knew 


known 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lie (to recline) 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


set (to place) 


set 


set 







PKONOUKS 




PRESENT 




PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


sit 




sat 




sat 


shake 




shook 




shaken 


shrink 




shrank 




shrunk 


show 




showed 




shown 


sing 




sang 




sung 


slay 




slew 




slain 


smite 




smote 




smitten 


< speak 




spoke 




spoken 


spring 




sprang 




sprung 


steal ' 




stole 




stolen 


swear 




swore 




sworn 


swell 




swelled 




swollen 


swim 




swam 




swum 


take 




took 




taken 


tear 




tore 




torn 


throw 




threw 




thrown 


wear 


• 


wore 




worn 


* write 




wrote 




written 






PRONOUNS 








The Personal Pronouns 






FIRST 


PERSON 




Singular 






Plural 


Nominative, I 




Nominative, we 


Possessive, 


my 


or mine 


Possessive, our or ours 


^£>bjective^ 


me 




Objective^ u§ 
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BSCOND PBSAON 
Singular Plural 

Nominative, thou Nominative, you 

Possessive, thy or thine Possessive, your or yours 
Objective, thee Objective, you 

THIRD PERSON 

Singular Plural 

Masculine Masculine 

Nominative, he Nominative, they 

Possessive, his Possessive, their or theirs 

Objective, him Objective, them 

Feminine Feminine 

Nominative, she 

Possessive, her or hers Same as masculine 

Objective, her 

Neuter Neuter 

Nominative, it 

Possessive, its Same as masculine 

Objective, it 

The Relative Pronoun 

Nominative, who 
Possessive, whose 
Objective, whom 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 

1 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
Mr. George Harrison, 35 Franklin Street, Hadley, W. Va. Tell 
him that in compliance with his request, you are sending him 
under separate cover in to-day's mail a copy of your latest 
general catalogue, in which he will find detailed information 
regarding the courses offered in the various departments of the 
University. Say that you would be glad to have him read the 
catalogue carefully, and write you if he desires further informa- 
tion regarding your work. With a suitable complimentary 
close, add your signature. Address a standard-size business 
Ciivciope for the letter. 

2 From the school address, present date, write a letter to Mr. 
Henry J. Knapp, 439 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Inform 
him that you have no course outlined to prepare a student for 
Civil Service examinations. Say that many of the subjects 
required in the Civil Service examinations are taught in the 
courses offered in your Commercial Department, circular for 
which you are sending him under separate cover; tell him that 
he will see by this circular that Civil Government and Commercial 
Law are among the subjects taught in the course in Bookkeeping. 
With an appropriate complimentary close, sign your name. 
Address a standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

3 From 33 Main Street, Bellows Falls, Vt., present date, 
write a letter to Mr. John Mason, 861 Adams Street, Concord, 
N. H. Say that his check for $19.56, a part payment on your 
invoice of March 13th, has been received and credited; but that 
as this invoice has already run sixty days, and as your terms 
for a sixty-day settlement are 3 per cent instead of 4 per cent, 
his remittance is 48 cents short. Ask him kindly to favor you 
^vith this amount, and with a suitable compHmentary close, 
sign your name. Address a standard-size business envelope 
for the letter. 

4 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
jMessrs. Johnson & Baker, 987 Baxter Street, Chicago, 111. Re- 

' tnmd them that you have referred to their letter under date 
of October 9th, wherein they say that they expect to make 
settlement with you in a few days, and that you are sorry to say 
that you have heard nothing further from them. Tell them 
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that you do not wish to be discourteous in this matter, but 
assure them that, unless this account is settled immediately, 
you will have entry made in the Sheriff's office and attachment 
issued. Advise them kindly to attend to this matter at once 
and thus save further trouble. With an appropriate compli- 
mentary close, affix your signature. Address a standard-size 
business envelope for the letter. 

5 From the school address, present date, write a letter to Mr. 
Howard Harding, 41 William Street, Worcester, Mass. Express 
jrour regret that in one or two cases cashiers have disregarded 
instructions from the home office regarding individual and total 
limits of 1905 advance accounts. Say t£it this is one of the 
most serious transgressions a cashier can make, and that a 
repetition will not be tolerated by the company. Caution him 
therefore to use the utmost care in seeing that advances are 
not made in excess of the limit authorized by the home office; 
adding that these instructions are imperative, and must not be 
disregarded. With an appropriate complimentary close, sign 
your name. Address a standard-size business envelope for 
the letter. 

6 From 964 South Salina Street, S3Tacuse, N. Y., present 
date, write a letter to Mrs. H. C. Randolph, 74 Exeter Street, 
Brookline, Mass. Say to her that you are sending her under 
separate cover a circular of your courses in Domestic Science. 
Tell her that the first lesson of the General Course in Cookery 
will be given on Wednesday, November 4th, from nine to ten 
A.M. Say that if she wishes to enter the class, she should make 
application before that date. Inform her that Miss Hinman, 
Director of the Department of Domestic Science, tells you that 
if application is made to the Women's College, 21 Oxford Street, 
Cambridge, full information can be obtained regarding the Home 
Economics Exhibit. With a suitable complimentary close, 
affix your signature. Address a standard-size business envelope 
for the letter. 

7 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
The Packard Automobile Company, 16 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Acknowledge the receipt of their letter of the 
18th inst. Tell them that you are forwarding them by express 
a form for automobile baskets to fit your new model car. Say 
that this form is for one hand only; the baskets, of course, will 
be needed in rights and lefts. Explain that the curved portion 
of the form fits against the tonneau, while the hinges for the 
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coyer are placed on the outer or straight side of the basket. 
Ask them kindly to return the form to you when they have 
taken the dimensions and patterns. With a suitable compli- 
mentary close, add your signature. Address a standard-size 
business envelope for the letter. 

8 From the school address, present date, write a letter to Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, 59 State Street, Columbus, Ohio. Tell him 
that by this mail you are sending him some printed matter 
relating to your enterprise. Say that the company is particular- 
ly fortxmate in having associated with its management some 
of the leading officials and mining experts of the State of Montana, 
whose coimsel and influence will be of inestimable advantage to 
the company in its future operations. Add that if he should 
think favorably of becoming an investor, you advise him to 
do so without delay, as only a limited amoimt of stock is offered 
at the present price, which will afterward be raised to $20 per 
share. With a proper complimentary close, sign your name. 
Address a standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

9 From 432 Broadway, New York, present date, write a 
letter to Rev. Madison C. Peters, D.D., 982 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Tell him that, hearing that he contemplates 
taking a western trip, you take the liberty of addressing him to 
ask whether you may be of any service in selecting his route or 
making his sleeping-car reservations. Say that if he will inform 
you just what places he intends to visit, you will be very glad 
to quote him rates and any other information that he may 
desire. Express your hope that you may have the pleasure 
of hearing from hira, and with an appropriate complimentary 
close, affix youi* signature. Address a standard-size business 
envelope for the letter. 

10 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
Messrs. Snell and Smith, 14 Onond^a Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Express your thanks to them for their letter of the 19th inst. with 
quotations for the reprinting of your catalogue. Say that you 
think, however, that in the present unsettled state of the paper 
market, it will not be wise for you to issue another edition. 
Tell them that if they are able to carry the form a little while 
longer without inconvenience, you will be glad to have them 
do so ; and if they will again make inquiry before distributing, 
that you will be pleased to come to a final decision. With a 
suitable complimentary close, add your signature. Address a 
standard-size business envelope for the letter. 
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11 From the school address, present date, write a letter to 
Messrs. Jones and Gray, 63 Madison Street, Toledo, Ohio. Tell 
them Uiat you have received bill of December 3d for six dozen 
ivory paper-knives No. 500. Say that you are very sorry that 
you can not use these, your order being for a duplicate of the 
knives previously ordered from them. Ask them to let you know 
how to return these six dozen. Say that the knife you wish 
is like the enclosed drawing, and that if they can duplicate this, 
to send you six dozen, together with the rest of your order. 
With a proper complimentary close, add your signature. Ad- 
dress a standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

12 From 123 Genesee Street, Rochester, N. Y., present date, 
write a letter to Mr. Charles K. Zadek, 91 Spruce Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. State that his letter of the 16th inst. is at hand 
and noted. Tell him that the books referred to were left here 
on Wednesday during your absence. Say that if you had had 
an opportunity to examine them, you would not have accepted 
them, as they were poorly packed; while the cord tying them 
was drawn so tight that several sections are mutilated at the 
top, which impairs both their beauty and their value. Tell 
him that if he desires to make an adequate reduction for this 
damage, you will accept the books; otherwise they will be 
subject to his order for disposition. With an appropriate com- 
plimentary close, sign your name. Address a standard-size 
business envelope for the letter. 

13 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
Mr. Langdon D. Mitchell, 35 St. James Place, Brookljm, N. Y. 
Tell him that you have his letter of the 14th inst. in reference 
to standard electric lamps. Say that when lamps are not 
ordered as rotary standards, you usually furnish lamps tested in 
both stationary position and rotating.. Explain that the lamps 
are marked with an arrow showing the position in which they 
^ve 32-candle power at the voltage labeled. Express your 
hope that these may be entirely satisfactory to him. With an 
appropriate complimentary close, add your signature. Address 
a standard-size business envelope for the letter. * 

14 From the school address, present date, write a letter to 
Messrs. Shaefer and Hadly, 89 Barton Street, New Orleans, La. 
State that their letter of the 18th inst. is at hand, and that in 
reply you desire to say that you have been selling goods to the 
Green way Electric Ck)nstruction Co., of Louisville, Ky., since 
June of this year only. Say that during this time you have 
sold them three bills: the first, for $26.75, was paid within ten 
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days; the second, for SIO.IO, was paid in about thirty days; 
and the third bill, dated Auj];ust 6th, for $58.32, has not yet 
been settled. Expressing the hope that this inforination may be 
of service to them, with a suitable complimentary close, add 
your signature. Address a standard-size business envelope for 
the letter. 

15 From 419 Henry Street, New York, present date, write a 
letter to Messrs. Wyatt and Surrey, 15 Lincoln Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Tell them that you have their estimate of the 
17th inst. In reply say that if this includes filling in the crack 
in the large sign over the bulkhead, as well as varnishing with a 
composition that will stand the weather, they may have the 
work. Add that you must clean the woodwork before they 
can properly paint it, and that you would therefore like a few 
days' notice of their beginning the work. With an appropriate 
complimentary close, affix your signature. Address a standard- 
size business envelope for the letter. 

16 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
jMr. J. H. Degener, 864 Quince Street, Savannah, Ga. State 
that you understand that Minetto building papers have been 
specified on a building to be constructed by him, and that you 
have therefore enclosed him samples. Say that you are agents 
in this city for this article, and that you would be pleased to 
make him your lowest prices, on ascertaining from him the quan- 
tity that he will be Ukely to need. Tell him that Minetto is 
unequaled by any other building paper on the market. With 
a suitable complimentary close, affix your signature. Address 
a standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

17 From the school address, present date, write a letter to 
Mr. Bronson Howard, 98 Oxford Street, Wilmington, Del. In- 
form him that the iron work and general drawings, as well as the 
elevations and perspective for the proposed office building are 
in such shape that you can make a definite engagement to meet 
him at your office on the 14th inst., between ten and eleven 
o'clock A.M. Tell him that you believe this design to be the 
handsomest of its kind in the city, but that it has taken extreme 
care and study to avoid clashing in the matter of iron columns, 
beams, windows, electric wires, and plumbing work. Ask him 
whether he has thought of a name for the building. With a 
proper complimentary close, sign your name. Address a stand- 
ard-size business envelope for the letter. ; \*' 

18 From 698 Pierrepont Street, St. Louis, Mo.rpresent qate, 
write a letter to Messrs. Jeffrey, Norris '<Sr" Co., 5p High '^t^eet, 
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San Francisco, Cal. Replying to their letter of the 10th inst., 
say that the houses particularly referred to are Nos. 4856 to 5000 
Burdick Street. State that they are to be sold clear of incum- 
brance, and are all rented at $30 per month. Tell them that 
if they could secure an offer of I3|000 net to you, you would 
sign an agreement of sale, provided an early settlement could 
be effected. Say that if there is any further information that 
they desire, you will be pleased to furnish it upon request. With 
a suitable complimentary close, sign your name. Address a 
standardnsize business envelope for the letter. 

19 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
Messrs. Bangs & Gaynor, 45 James Street, Middlebiu-y, Conn. 
In reference to coal supplied by the Middleton Coal Co., Philadel- 
phia, say that the steamer "Ontario" was coaled by you at 
rhiladelphia, November 5th last, with 8,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, which proved to have first-class steaming and good lasting 
qualities. Tell them that you have burned less of tins coal than 
any other American coal that has been used on this vessel. 
With a proper compUmentary close, add your signatiu-e. Ad- 
dress a standard-size business envelope for the letter. 

20 From the school address, present date, write a letter to Mr. 
David Hooper, 918 Charles Street, Lincoln, Neb. Say that you 
thank him for his letter of November 13th, and that you have 
written to Miss Clara Hall to explain that your offer was to 
provide for her tuition fees only. Explain that students who 
enter upon laboratory work are expected to make personally 
the necessary deposits. State that you have requested Miss 
Hall to confer with the Registrar and make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and that you have passed the bill for $48, the amount of 
the tuition fees involved. With an appropriate complimentary 
close, add your signature. Address a standard-size business 
envelope for the letter. 

21 From your home address, present date, write a letter to 
The Eclectic Manufacturing Co., 432 St. John St., Newark, New 
Jersey. In reply to their letter of the 16th inst., offering to ex- 
change one of their $25.00 cabinets for advertising space in 
your magazine, say that if they will send you a circular of the 
cabinet they propose to exchange, you will consider the matter. 
Suggest also that, in the meantime, they get their cut and copy 
ready for an advertisement in the magazine, so that if you de- 
cide to accept their offer, the advertising material will be ready 
for immediate use. 
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a and an, 284 
abandon, 13 

abbreviations, 304, 361, 382 
-able and -ible, adjectives in, 104 
ab^lute construction, 166, 375 
absolve, 49 
accept, 85 
account, 225 
acknowledge, 226 
acknowledging receipt, letter, 
194 
> acquit, 49 

Adam Bede, extract, 14 
Addison, Joseph, extract, 223, 
306 
\ address, direct, punctuation, 166, 
375 
address of letter, 356 
adjectives and adverbs, 67 
K agreement of, 289 

in -able and -ible, 104 
admit, 226 

adverbs and adjectives, 67 
aged, 293 

agreement of adjectives, 289 
of relative pronoun, 144 
of subject and predicate, 1 
aim, 11 
f almost and most, 174 
ambiguity, 62, 240 
among and between, 173 
ancient, 293 
answer to an order for goods, 

letter in, 141 
ai^tecedent, pronoun and, 144, 

256 
antiquated, 293 

* antique, 293 

apostrophe to denote posses- 
sion, 8 
application, letter of, 52 

* apposition, punctuation, 60, 371 
apt, 295 

argumentation, letter, 315 
art, 121 
' article, the, 284 
articulate, 190 



as, punctuation, 378 

as and like, 244 

as — as, 245 

as follows, punctuation, 379 

asking favor, letter, 263 

asking for credit, letter, 213 

asking information, letter, 88 

assassinate, 47 

assimilation, 205 

attend, 122 

aught, 150 

auxiliary never used with ought, 

150 
auxiliary verbs, 103, 180 
awaken, 120 

Bacon, Sir Francis, extract, 130 
balanced sentences, 308 
Beecher, Henry Ward, extract, 

25 
believe, 84 

between and among, 173 
bid, 154 

Black Cat, The, extract, 82 
blame, 155 
body of letter, 358 
brave, 259 
Brook, The, 274 
Brown, Henry Armitt, extract, 

338. 
Browne, Sir Thomas, extract, 

334 
Bunker Hill Monument Oration, 

extract, 58 
Burke, Edmund, extract, 172, 

269 ^ 

Bums, Essay on, extract, 214 
business, 121 

firms, possessive of, 8 

c and g, pronunciation, 134 
call, 154 

can and may, 31 
capitalization, exercise, 23 

rules of, 362 
Carlyle, Thomas, extract, 115, 
214 
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case, aftor preposition, 187 
alUr transitive verb, 216 
alter verb to be, 210 
amercement of relative, 144 

censure, 155 

letter of, 332 

Centennial Oration, 338 

Chalmers, extract, 97 

clauses ha\nng eommon depend- 
ence, 379 

Clay, Heniy, extract, 282 

colon, exercise, 271 

rules for use of, 379 

comma, exercises, 60, 95, 132, 
106, 203 
rules for use of, 371 

comparative and superlative, 290 

comparisons, 325 

complaint, letter of, 281 

complete, 48, 191 

complimentary close, of letter, 
359, 309 

compound sentences, semicolon, 
237, 377 
words, 386 

condemn, 155 

conditional sentences, 74 

confess, 226 

Confessions of an Enf2;lish Opium 
Eater, extract, 310 

contrary reality, conditional sen- 
tences, 74 

Cooper, James Fenimore, ex- 
tract, 242 

coordinate clauses, comma, 373 

correspondence, supplementary 
exercises in, 393 

could and might, 31 

courageous, 259 

credit, letter asking for, 213 

Crown of Wild Olive, extract, 
168, 253, 319, 351 

Curtis, George William, extract, 
38, 279 

Custom-House, The, extract, 185 

Declaration of Independence, 
extract, 29 

declarative sentence, punctua- 
tion, 304 

decline, 328 

DcQuincev, Thomas, extract, 
100, 291, 310 



derivatives, Greek, 206 

Latin, 27 
description, 225 
description, letter, 34 
desert, 13 

Destiny of America, 69 
determination, shall and will, 44 
Dickens, Charles, extract, 152 
direct address, comma, 166, 375 

question, 304, 383 

quotation, 304, 384 
discover, 156 
don't, 117 
double consonant, spelling, 61 

negatives, 222 
dunning letter, 298 

e, T.ords in final silent, 175 

e. g., punctuation, 378 

each other, 330 

ei and ie, words in, 246 

either — or, 318 

Eliot, George, extract, 14 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, ex- i 
tract, 54 

enclosure, letter containing, 159 

encourage, 12 

endeavor, 11 

enough, 191 

entire, 191 

envelope address, 362 

error, letter calling attention to, 
247 

Essay on Bums, extract, 214 
on History, extract, 42 
on Self-Reliance, extract, 

54 
on Warren Hastings, ex- 
tract, 238 

Essays in Literary Criticism, 
extract, 100 4 

etymologj'-: Greek roots, 206 
Latin roots, 27 

Eulogy on General Grant, ex- 
tract, 25 

Everett, Edward, extract, 251 

except, 347 

exdte, 120 

exonerate, 49 

explanatory expressions, com- 
ma, 00, 371 

extension of time, letter asking, 
177 
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favor, letter asking, 263 

fewer, 330 

figures, in business letters, 16 

final consonant, words doubling 
the, 61 

finish, 48 

Fireside Travels, extract, 142 

firm names, possessive, of, 8 

First Inaugural Address, ex- 
tract, 72 

foolhardy, 259 

forsake, 13 

frivolous, 329 

futile, 329 

futurity, shall and will, 44 

g and c, pronunciation, 134 
Goldsmith, Oliver, extract, 323 
good and well, 138 
goods, letter in answer to order 
for, 141 
letter ordering, 16 
got, use of, 74 

Gouvemeur Morris, extract, 348 
grand, 260 

Grant, General, extract, 25 
great, 260 
Greek roots, etymology, 206 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, extract, 

4, 185, 228 
headmg, of letter, 355 
healthful, 227 
healthy, 227 
hearken, 122 
homophonous words, spelling, 

177, 345 
Hydriotaphia, extract, 334 

-ible and -able, adjectives in, 
spelling, 104 

ie and ei, words in, spelling, 246 

i. e., punctuation, 378 

imagme, 84 

impel, 12 

imperative sentence, punctua- 
tion, 304 

in and into, 37 

Inaugural Address, extract, 72 

Infinitive, 249 

present with past tense, 250 
the "split," 249 

ll^orm^tion, letter asking, 88 



intermediate expressions, com- 
ma, 373 

interrogation point, 304, 383 

into, in and, 37 

introduction, letter of, 230 

introductory expressions, punc- 
tuation, 379 

invent, 156 

invite, 154 

Irving, Washington, extract, 
126, 296 

items, in business letters, 16 

Jefferson, Thomas, extract, 29 

kiU, 47 

kind of and sort of, 80 

Last Charge of Ney, 196 
Latin roots, 27 
lay and lie, 109 

letter, acknowledging receipt, 
194 

argumentation, 315 

asking favor, 263 

asking for an extension of 
time, 177 

asking for credit, 213 

asking for information, 88 

calling attention to error, 
247 

containing enclosure, 159 

description, 34 

dunning, 298 

in answer to an order for 
goods, 141 

of application, 52 

of censure, 332 

of complaint, 281 

of introduction, 230 

of recommendation, 124 

ordering goods, 16 

narration, 70 

parts of, 355 

soliciting a partner, 106 

stating opimon, 350 
less, 330 
liable, 295 
lie and lay, 109 
like and as, 244 
likely, 295 

Lincoln, Abraham, extract, 72 
listen, 12^ 
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Literary Criticism, Easays on, 

extract, 100 
Little Annie's Ramble, extract, 4 
Longfellow, Heniy Wadsworth, 

extract, 170 
loose sentence, 308 
Lowell, James Russell, extract, 

142 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 

extract, 42, 238 
margins, 361 

Masque of the Red Death, ex- 
tract, 110 
may, can and, 31 
might, could and, 31 
miscellaneous syntax, 20, 56, 92, 
128, 163, 198, 234, 267, 301, 
336 
Miseries of War, The, 97 
model letter, acknowledging re- 
ceipt, 195 
application, 53 
asking favor, 264 
asking information, 89 
oensurcj 333 

containmg enclosure, 160 
dunning, 299 
introduction, 231 
ordering goods, 17 
recommendation, 125 
most and almost, 174 
Motley, John Lothrop, extract, 

265 
murder, 47 

namely, pimctuation, 378 
narration, letter, 70 
narrative, 225 
naught, 150 
negatives, double, 222 
neither — nor, 318 
Newcomes, The, extract, 200 
nor, or, 318 

normal order of sentence, 373 
number, agreement of subject 

in, 1 
numerals, Greek, 207 
Latin, 29 

objective case after prepositions, 
187 
(^fter transitive verbs, 216 



occasion, 260 

omission of verb, indicated by 
conmia, 203, 376 

one another, 330 

only, position of, 80 

opinion, letter stating, 350 

opportunity, 260 

or, nor, 318 

Oration, Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, extract, 58 

order for goods, letter in answer 
to, 141 

ordering goods, letter, 16 

ought, never used with an aux- 
iliary, 150 

paragraph, the, 99, 343, 360 

paraphrase, exercise in, 170, 274 

parenthetical expressions, punc- 
tuation, 60, 372 

partner, letter soliciting a, 106 

parts of a letter, 355 

parts, principal, of verbs, 389 

past tense, 180, 250 

past participle, 180 

period, punctuation, 304, 382 

periodic sentence, 308 

personal pronouns, 391 

rhillips, Charles, extract, 69 

Pickwick Papers, extract, 152 

plural nouns, possessive of, 8 

plurals of words in y and ct/, 33 

roe, Edgar Allan, extract, 82, 
110 

possession, apostrophe to de- 
note, 8 

possessive case, with verbal 
nouns, 278 
how to form the, 8 
pronouns, 312 

possiole, 294 

practicable, 294 

practical, 294 

predicate, agreement of, 1 

prefixes, Greek, 206 
Latin, 27 

prepositions, between and 
among, 173 
in and into, 37 
objective case after, 187 
without and except, 347 

Prescott, William H., extract, 
2U 
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present infinitive, 250 

tense, 313 
principal parts of verbs, 389 
profession, 121 
promise, shall and will, 44 
pronoun and antecedent, 256 
pronounce, 190 
pronouns, personal, 391 

possessive, 312 

relative,. 144, 392 
proper names, 363 
provoke, 120 
Prue and I, extract, 279 
punctuation, general exercises, 
4, 41, 77, 113, 148, 183, 219, 
252, 287, 321, 340 

rules of, 369 
Puritan, The, extracts, 38 

questions, direct, 304, 383 
quotation, direct, 304, 384 

marks, 304, 384 
quotations, long, 271, 381 

short, 203, 376 

rash, 259 

rather, instead of kind of and 
sort of, 80 

real and very, 139 

receipt, letter acknowledging, 
194 

receive, 85 

recital, 225 

recommendation, letter of, 124 

Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, extract, 172, 269 

refuse, 328 

reject, 328 

relative clause, punctuation, 95 
pronoun, 144, 392 

repel, 328 

requirement, 85 

requisite, 85 

requisition, 85 

restrictive relative clause, defir 
nition, 374 

punctuation, 95, 374 

Revolt of the Tartars, extract, 29 1 

Rip Van Winkle, extract, 126 

Rise of the Dutch Republic, ex- 
tract, 265 

Roosevelt, Theodore, extract, 
348 



roots, Greek, 206 

Latin, 27 
Ruskin, John, extract, 86, 168, 
253, 319, 351 

salutation of letter, 271, 357, 
375, 382 

punctuation, 271 
Sartor Resartus, extract, 115 
Self-Reliance, extract, 54 
semicolon, 237, 377 
sentences, ambiguity, 62, 240 

balanced, 308 

conditional, 74 

loose, 308 

periodic, 308 

tautology, 134 
series, punctuation, 132, 372 
Sesame and Lilies, extract, 86 
set and sit, 103 
shall and will, 44 
Ship of State, The, 182 
should and would, 44 
signature of letter, 359 
silent e, words in final, 175 
simple futurity, shall and will, 

44^ 
singular nouns, possessive of, 8 
sit and set, 103 
Sketch-Book, The, extract, 126, 

296 
slaughter, 47 
so — as, 245 

soliciting a partner, letter, 106 
sort of and tcind of, 80 
speak, 190 
Spectator, The, extract, 223, 

306 
split infinitive, 249 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, ex- 
tract, 9, 139 
stir up, 120 

Story of the Physician and the 
Saratoga Trunk, extract, 139 
strive, 11 
struggle, 11 
Studies, Essay of, 130 
subject, agreement of, 1 
sublime, 260 
sufficient, 191 
suffixes, Latin, 28 
Suicide Club, extract, 9 
summon, 154 X 
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sums of money, how to write, 16 
superlative, comparative and, 

290 
superscription of letter, S62 
suppose, 84 
syllabication, 384 
synonyms, exercise, 11, 47, 84, 

120, 154, 190, 225, 259, 293, 

328 
syntax, miscellaneous, exercises, 

20, 56, 92, 128, 163 198, 234, 

267, 301, 336 

take, 85 

tautology, 134 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 274 

tt'nse, the present, 313 

terminate, 48 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 
extract, 200 

that, 144 

The Black Cat, extract, 82 

The Brook, 274 

The Bunker Hill Monument 
Oration, extract, 58 

The Crown of Wild OUve, ex- 
tract, 168, 253, 319, 351 

The Custom-House, extract, 185 

The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, extract, 29 

the following, punctuation, 379 

The Great Issue, 251 

The Last Charge of Ney. 196 

The Masque of the Red Death, 
110 

The Miseries of War, 97 

The Newcomes, extract, 200 

The paragraph. 99, 343, 360 

The parts of a letter, 355 

The periodic sentence, 308 

The Pilot, extract, 242 

The Puritan, extract, 38 

The sentence, ambiguity, 62, 
240 

The Ship of State, 182 

The Sketch-Book, extract, 126, 
296 
Jk The Suicide Club, extract, 9 
1 i The Spectator, extract, 223, 306 

The Vicar of Wakefield, 323 

The Village Blacksmith, 170 

these, punctuation, 379 

think, 84 



thus, punctuation, 379 

time, punctuation, 382 

to he, case after, 210 

to wit, punctuation, 378 

trade, 121 

transitive verbs, case after, 216 

trivial, 329 

Twice-Told Tales, extract, 4, 228 

imless, 347 

unrestrictive relative clauses, 
definition, 374 

punctuation, %b, 374 
urge, 12 
utter, 190 

Vicar of Wakefield, extract, 323 
Village Black&nith, The, 170 
viz., punctuation, 378 
verbal noim, possessive case 

with, 278 
verb to be, case after, 210 
verbs, agreement of, 1 
of action, 67 

of condition, or state of be- 
ing, 67 
of motion, preposition into 

after, 37 
principal parts, 389 
transitive, objective case 
after, 216 
very and real, 139 
very instead of kind of and sor$ 
of, 80 

War, The Miseries of, 97 

Warren Hastings, Essay on, ex- 
tract, 238 

was, in conditional sentences, 74 

Webster, Daniel, extract, 58 

well and good, 138 

were, in conditional sentences, 
74 

which, 144 

who, 144 

whole, 191 

wholesome, 227 

will and shall, 44 

without, 347 

word*, j^oa^^und, 386 

would and abpuld, 44 

. y and ey, plu Al of words in, 33 
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